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SUMMARY 


A Study of Wang-sun Shé (Prince Shé)' 
TUNG TSO-PIN 


THis study is based on material gathered by the author at An-yang twenty 
years ago, which he has not had an opportunity to put in order until now. 

North-west of An-yang city west of the hillock of Hou-kang % 
and north of Hsieh-chia chuang #¥ % #£ village, is an ancient tomb of the 
Shang-Yin dynasty which was rifled by robbers in the year 1933. On inves- 
tigation it proved to be an oblong tomb from which a considerable number 
of bronze vessels had been removed; twelve of these were recovered by the 
district magistrate and deposited with the Society for the Preservation of 
Antiquities at An-yang. On five of these there were inscriptions, each of 
which contained the character Shé 77, from which we can conclude that Shé 
was the name of the person buried in the tomb. The tomb is three /7 east 
of the village of Hsiao-t’un /) #i on the southern edge of the ‘Waste of Yin’ 
(Yin-hsii fi hi). 

North of the Huan River ji, about six /i away from Yin-hsii, the site 
of the Shang-Yin capital for about two hundred and seventy-three years 
during the latter part of the dynasty (1384—1112 B.c.),? there are twelve 
Royal Tombs, on a piece of rising ground known as the North-western 
Ridge ¥§ 4t ff], where the author took part in a series of three excavations 
over a large area. 

The Tomb of Shé was smaller than those on the North-western Ridge. 
Of the bronze vessels removed from it, only a part were recovered by the 
magistrate: a part were secreted and afterwards sold in Peking to Mr. Huang 
Hsiin (3% P.C. Huang of Tsun-ku Chai & who published them 
in his Yeh-chung pien-yii, part two $b hr 74 4 — 4B, and in his Tsun-ku 
Chai so-chien chi-chin tu & 4 Al. Among them six bore the 
character Shé 7. 

At the time the author of this article was aware of the problem of this 
character Shé #7; he gathered material and after studying it came to the 
conclusion that this Shé % was the descendant ¥ -¥ # of Wu-ting HT the 
twenty-second ruler of the Shang-Yin dynasty (1339—1281 B.c.). 

1. The Identification of the Ancient Character Shé F. 

On the Oracle Bones the character Shé (7, ‘tongue’) is written %. It 

was first identified by Yui Yung-liang 4 * % in 1928. 


1 This article was written while the author was holding an Institute of Oriental Studies Research 
Fellowship financed by the Harvard Yenching Institute. 


2 See Editor’s Note at end. 
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The present author has collected altogether twelve variant forms of the 
character shé on the Oracle Bones and on Bronze vessels (Figure One). 
Numbers 1 to 2 have no dots; Numbers 10 to 12 have dots, indicating mois- 
ture on the tongue. Beneath the tongue is a mouth, indicating that the tongue 
issues from the mouth. But why should the tongue be forked? There are 
various explanations, of which the right one seems to be that the original 
form of the character was a tongue-shaped pictogram, on which the ‘fork’ 
showed the lines or veining on the tongue. 


2. Shé G on the Oracle Bones 


On the Oracle Bones the character shé #F occurs more than twenty 

times. It is used in two ways: 
(a) as the tongue 
(5) as the name of person 

Shé with the meaning of ‘tongue’ occurs in enquiries about diseases of 
the tongue #7. Hu Hou-hsiian fj in his Yin-jén tsi-ping k’ao fk 
% i % has noted six occurrences of shé with this meaning on the Oracle 
Bones, of which three belong to the time of Wu-ting (#t  1339—1281 B.c.) 

Shé as the name of a person can be deduced from its occurrence on the 
Bronze vessels. Here it was formerly thought to be the name of a sacrifice, 
but it cannot be satisfactorily explained as such. If however it is interpret- 
ed as the name of a person all questions are solved. 

Examples are then quoted by the author from the Oracle Bones inscrip- 
tions (Figure Two) ordering Shé 7% to perform or to refrain from performing 
certain sacrifices. 

Among these, one inscription orders Shé to sacrifice to ‘Mother’ Kéng 
fi Ht. Since Shé (as we shall see) was the son of Tsu-chi jf and the 
grandson of Wu-ting #{ 7, he was frequently ordered to preside at the 
sacrifices in place of the king. 

Next, examples from the Oracle Bones are quoted to show that in the 
time of Wu-ting (# T 1339—1281 B.c.) instances of his sons and grandsons 
being ordered to perform sacrifices to the royal ancestors in place of the king 
are frequent. 

To complete the list, there follow eighteen other instances of the occur- 
rence of the character shé ¥ in which the meaning is not clear. 

It will be shown below that the date of Shé cannot fall outside of the 
reign of Wu-ting (st T 1339—1281 B.c.) 


3. Shé & in Inscriptions on Bronze vessels 


The discovery of the character shé on Bronze Vessels commences with 
the robbing of the tomb behind Hsieh-chia Chuang # 9 #£ in 1933. As 
far as the author’s knowledge goes, the character occurs on eleven of the 
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vessels taken from this tomb, which must all belong to the same period 
(Figure Three). 

The character in these inscriptions is very boldly carved, and always has 
the dots indicating moisture on the tongue. 

The first six (Numbers 1—6) are taken from the publications of Huang 
Hsiin; the last five (Numbers 7—11) are from rubbings made by the author 
himself from the bronze vessels in the hands of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Antiquities at An-yang. 

Below is a discussion of Fu-chi 2@ and Nan ¥ as they appear in 
these inscriptions. 


4. Fu-chi 2G and Nan ¥% 


The evidence that the Shé of the Oracle Bones was the grandson of 
Wu-ting (it 1 9 Wi FR) is to be found on a bronze kuei &: the Fu-chi kuei 
42 ¢, &. We know that in the Shang-Yin dynasty the use of the ‘ten stems’ 
-+--¥ to denote the spirit-recipients of sacrifices was restricted to the near 
kindred, of the Reyal House and nobility. 

Sons and grandsons of a king could have fathers and ancestors with 
names such as Fu-chia Father Chia) or 7su-7 (fH Ancestor Yi), 
respectively. Moreover by examining the ancestral names formed from the 
Twelve Branches, we can know the position in the Royal Clan occupied by 
the makers of the bronze vessels. ‘These were very numerous in the Shang- 
Yin dynasty; at the beginning of the Western Chow about one quarter still 
remained; afterwards they diminished and finally disappeared. 

(a) Fu-chi 2. The Shang people had a well-developed clan system 
in which the Royal House held the highest place. 

Twenty years ago the author in his article Chia-ku wén tuan-tat yen-chiu 

The Yin People at their sacrifices, made the officiating king the decisive factor in deter- 
mining the titles of the departed kindred. The king’s elder brother was addressed as 
Elder Brother So and So; his father as Father So and So; his mother as Mother So and 
So; from his grand-parents upwards they were addressed as Ancestor or Ancestress So 
and So. Those still farther removed were addressed by their posthumous names. Thus 
their names were determined by their relationship to the king presiding over the sacrifice 
in question, without any exception or deviation. From the names used, the reigns to 
which each inscription belongs can be determined, thus providing an absolute standard 
by which the date of any given inscription can be fixed. 

In this way the date of Shé on the Bronze vessels is something which 
can be established with certainty by means of the name Fu-chi ZG. 

In the list of Royal Ancestors of the Shang-Yin dynasty in the Shth-chi 
it id, Yin pén-chi fie A. #2 (Annals of the Yin), pt. 3, p.6b, there occurs only 
one name with the character chi @, namely: Yung-chi #£ C, in the fifth 
generation from T’ai-i & Z (Ch’éng T’ang kB), the founder of the Royal 
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House of Yin. Any inscription calling Yung-chi ‘Father Chi’, must belong 
to the sixth generation from T’ai-i (Ch’éng T’ang)—a period which lies 
outside the range of the Oracle Bones inscriptions. 

After the time of P’an-kéng # #%, the nineteenth ruler of Yin (from 
whose reign the earliest known Oracle Bones inscriptions date), there is also 
only one occurrence of a name comprising the character chi: ‘Tsu-chi mA C, 
the elder brother of Tsu-kéng fil B& and Tsu-chia ffl. The author gives 
an example from the Oracle Bones inscriptions of sacrifice to him as ‘Elder 
Brother Chi’ 5é G (i.e. the officiating person belonged to his own generation); 
in the inscription relating to it the character for ‘king’ (Wang = A) was written 
with a cross-stroke on top: %, which determined the date of the inscription 
to be the period of Tsu-chia fi ®. The generation of Lin-hsin }% 4% and 
K’ang-ting Hé T called him ‘Fu-chi’ (2 @ Father Chi); and the next genera- 
tion after that—the generation of Wu-i # Z and Wén-wu-ting XK T and 
thereafter, would call him “Tsu-chi’ 

Now Shé on the kuei which he made for Tsu-chi called him ‘Fu’ %. 
Shé also presided at the sacrifice to the generation of Wu-ting #& 1; Tsu-chi 
fit, the eldest son of Wu-ting #7, died early, having been appointed 
Crown Prince &-¥, so his younger brothers Tsu-kéng if Ht and Tsu-chia 
fil called him ‘Small King Elder Brother Chi’ »*» = 52. Lin-hsin # + 
and K’ang-ting H€ T also called him + ~2C. So although he did not 
succeed to the throne, we can see that he held a very important position. 
Shé was the son of Tsu-chi jf @ and the grandson of Wu-ting HT. It is 
not to be wondered at that he was shown special favours by the King on 
the Oracle Bones. For this reason the author calls him ‘Prince Shé’ (¥. # #). 

(b) Nan ¥%. The present author in an earlier work: Wau-téng chiieh 
tsai Yin-Shang (The Five Ranks of Nobility in the Yin 
Dynasty) indicated two persons belonging to the rank of Nan §%. 

In his Chung-kuo ku-tai wén-hua ti jén-shih 
(Ancient Chinese Culture) he noted the number of occurrences of each of 
the five feudal ranks of nobility on the Oracle Bones in the time of Wu-ting 
and Ti-hsin 

Now it is known that Shé ¥% of the time of Wu-ting was both a Prince 
+ #& and at the same time held the rank of Nan §%. 

The Nan ¥% rank of feudal lords Pt if is not often referred to either in 
the Ch’un-ch’iu # Kk or on the Oracle Bones. Nan ¥% is a hui-i character 
f# & ‘Ff and means one who works 7j = ¥ in the fields. Ancient society 
was based on agriculture. There is evidence on the Oracle Bones that 
Wu-ting st T gave lands to his numerous sons and grandsons, and strings 
of money to his numerous daughters. Lands imply agriculture, hence the 
rank was called Nan ¥. 
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The account of Prince Shé furnishes a concrete example of the close 
relation in ancient China between feudal society, agriculture and the clan 
system. 

Prince Shé not only had immovable property, he also had considerable 
movable property, as the eleven bronze vessels on which his name occurs, 
show. Several other bronze vessels preserved at An-yang also came from his 
tomb. The remainder of his property can be estimated in proportion. 

This enquiry into Prince Shé thus gives further insight into the feudal 
society of the Yin, with its emphasis upon agriculture and its close clan 
organization. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 


(Editor’s Note: The traditional chronology of the Shang-Yin dynasty is 1766—1122 B.c. 
The chronology according to the current text of the Bamboo Books ff #i#c 4 is 1558—1050 
B.C.; according to the ancient text of the Bamboo Books, as reconstructed by Wang Kuo-wei 
BY it is 1523—1027 Buc. 

The present paper follows the chronology established by Tung Tso-pin in his Yin-li p’u 
{CH Chronology of the Yin Dynasty’, Part I] 1954, according 
to which the Shang-Yin dynasty commenced in 1751 B.c. and ended in 1112 B.c.) 
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SUMMARY 


Oracle Bones in Japanese Collections, Part One 


T. JAO 


JAPANESE studies on the Oracle Bones commenced with Hayashi in 1908. 
Two years later Lo Chén-yii came to Japan bringing his collection of Oracle 
Bones and published his Yin-hsii shu-ch’i (ch’ien-pien), in which he included 
also many examples from Japanese collections. His Yin chéng-pu wén-tzti 
k’ao was written to supplement Hayashi’s book. ‘Thus early commenced the 
cooperation of Chinese and Japanese scholars in the study of the Oracle 
Bones. 

Since that time Oracle Bones have reached Japan in considerable 
numbers, and numerous publications have appeared: 

1. Hayasut 'TAaIsukeE in 1921 published 1,022 fragments. These are at 
present mostly in the ‘Td6y6 Bunko, ‘Tokyo. 

2. HarapA YOSHITO in 1937 published two fragments. 

3. Umenara Sugyji in 1940 published 149 pieces. 

4. Nakamura FusekI published 3 pieces, and in addition reprinted 
some from other works. 

5. The Her Bon Suna in 1954 published 54 hitherto unpublished 
fragments, from the Kyoto University collection. 

6. In 1952 the Tohd Gaku Hé (Journal of Oriental Studies, Kyoto), in 
connection with an article “Studies on the An-yang Bronze Culture’, published 
28 fragments, two of which were duplicates of the Hei Bon Sha publication. 

Of Chinese scholars who visited Japan in search of Oracle Bones were: 

1. Kuo Mo-jo, who published altogether 87 pieces, and 

2. CHIN 'T'su-T’UNG, who in 1939 published 1,458 pieces and in 1948 
published 125 pieces. 

In the absence of accurate calculations of the number of Oracle Bones 
in Japan, the statements made by recent writers are mostly based on hearsay. 

In 1954 I went to Japan and studied carefully the Oracle Bones in the 
collections in ‘Tokyo and Kyoto, the results of which I set forth below. In 
addition there are some Oracle Bones in Osaka and Kobe and other places 
which unfortunately I was not able to see. 


In ‘Tokyo: 

1. Tokyo University, Archeological Research Section, 118 fragments, of 
which, with the kind permission of Professor K. Komai and Professor T. 
Sekino I photographed 53 of the best pieces; see Plates I to IX. 
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2. Tokyo National Museum, 202 pieces of all of which I made copies 
with the help of Mr Sugimura Yuzo. I also received some rubbings from 
Mr Masuda Seiichi. For all this I tender my grateful thanks. 

3. The Téyé Bunko has 602 fragments, of all of which I made copies 
with the consent of Dr Iwai Daikei. 

4. Shuedo Museum, ‘Tokyo, over 300 pieces, collected by Nakamura 
Fuseki. 

5. Collection of Hazama Yinosuke, the best ones of which number 51. 
In Kyoto: 

6. The Research Institute of Humanistic Science, Kyoto University, some 
3,000 pieces. 

7. The Fujii Yurin Kan, 11 pieces. 

8. Archeological Department of Kyoto University, some 50 pieces. 


IN NARA: 
9. Tenri Sanké Kan, where | heard there were about 3,500 pieces; but 
these I was unable to see. 


This makes a total of 7,781 Oracle Bones in Japan. In addition there 
are probably some 800 from previous collections, now scattered, and their 
whereabouts unknown. 

The most important is the collection of 3,000 pieces in The Research 
Institute of Humanistic Science, Kyoto University (No. 6). 

The present paper is a study of the collection of Oracle Bones in ‘Tokyo 
University only, with especial emphasis upon etymology. It is hoped to 
continue the publication of the remaining collections in later numbers of 
this Journal. 

Among a number of new interpretations put forward by the author, 
attention may be called to items (1), (3), (24) and (32). 
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SUMMARY 
A Study on the Chronology of Hstian-chuang 


H. L. LO 


1. Tue facts of Hstian-chuang’s life and work are of the utmost importance 
for the study of Sino-Indian cultural relations. Although both Chinese and 
Western scholars have paid great attention to the accounts of his travels, 
they have not investigated completely the chronology, but have depended 
upon the date of his death given by the Ta T’ang ku San-Ts ang Hstian-chuang 
fa-shih hsing-chuang by Shih Ming-hsiang, and upon the date of his journey 
to the West given in his Biography by Hui-li. Although some critical chrono- 
logical work has been done by Chinese scholars, there is still disagreement 
as to the date of Hsiian-chuang’s birth. Chronology is the foundation of 
history. In this respect the present author considers the Biography of Hsiian- 
chuang in the Old T’ang History, Part 191, to be the most reliable, although 
the Biography by Hui-li is the most detailed. 


2. The dates of the birth and death of Hsiian-chuang. Hui-li’s Biography 
of Hstian-chuang, which is the most detailed, records his death in a.D. 664 
(Lin-té 1st year) but does not state his age. So historians have adopted the 
statement of (Shih) Ming-hsiang that he died at the age of sixty-three (a.D. 
664), from which it would follow that his birth was in a.p. 602 (Jén-shou 
2nd year). 

In Ming-hsiang’s book, however, there are some discrepancies which 
show that A.D. 602 was not the date of his birth, and that he did not die at 
the age of sixty-three. 

The date of his birth can be calculated as follows: 

The Biography of Hstian-chuang in the Old T’ang History says that he 
died at the age of fifty-six, six years after he moved to the Yii-hua Kung. 
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The Biography by Hui-li states that Hsiian-chuang moved to the Yii-hua 
Kung in a.D. 659 (Hsien-ch’ing 4th year), hence he died in the year 664. 

In recording the age of monks the figure is calculated from the date of 
ordination, which in the case of Hsiian-chuang, according to the Biography 
by Hui-li, was thirteen. Hence he died at the actual age of sixty-nine. 

If he died in the year 664, the year of his birth would be 596. 

This is confirmed by a pagoda inscription of Kao Tsung’s time (A.D. 
650—683) erected 30 i south of Sian, which states that Hsiian-chuang died 
in the year 664 at the age of sixty-nine. 

This is compatible with the wording of Hsiian-chuang’s petition written 
at Kao-ch’ang (Turfan) in a.p. 627 (Chéng-kuan Ist year), in which he says 
he was nearing the age of twenty years (from his ordination at the age of 
thirteen), his actual age at the time being thirty-two years. 

It is also compatible with the petition of Hsiian-chuang written at 
Khotan in a.D. 657 (Hsien-ch’ing 2nd year), in which he speaks of himself 
as having reached the age of sixty. If he were born in A.D. 596 he would be 
sixty-two years of age in 657. 

Further it agrees exactly with a statement in the Biography by Hui-li 
that in the year 660 (Hsien-ch’ing 5th year) Hsiian-chuang was sixty-five 
years old. 

So we may conclude that Hsiian-chuang was born in a.D. 596, and that 
he died in A.D. 664 at the age of sixty-nine. 


3. The date of Hsiian-chuang’s journey to the West. 

The Ta T’ang ku San-Ts ang Hsiian-chuang fa-shih hsing-chuang of 
(Shih) Ming-hsiang and the Biography by Hui-li state that Hstian-chuang 
set out on his journey to the West in a.D. 629 (Chéng-kuan 3rd year); the 
Old T’ang History biography however says that it was at the beginning of 
the Chéng-kuan period, that is in the year 627 (Chéng-kuan Ist year). 

This seems to agree with Hsiian-chuang’s own words and with the 
political conditions of the time. 

The Old T’ang History biography states that Hstian-chuang set out in 
A.D. 627 (Chéng-kuan Ist year) and returned to China in a.D. 645 (Chéng- 
kuan 19th year), but also notes that he was in the Western Regions for 
seventeen years. 

The Hsing-chuang of Ming-hsiang and the Biography of Hui-li on the 
other hand state that he left China in a.p. 629 (Chéng-kuan 3rd year) and 
returned in A.D. 645 (Chéng-kuan 19th year) after an absence of seventeen 
years. 

The petition which Hsitian-chuang wrote from Khotan on his return to 
that city in A.D. 644 (Chéng-kuan 18th year) refers to his reaching India in 
A.D. 629 (Chéng-kuan 3rd year), and to an absence of seventeen years. 


| 
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These statements can be reconciled on the supposition that Hsiian- 
chuang left China in a.p. 627 (Chéng-kuan 1st year), reached India in 
A.D. 629 (Chéng-kuan 3rd year), and returned to Khotan in a.p. 644 
(Chéng-kuan 18th year), where he wrote his petition, and reached China 
again in A.D. 645 (Chéng-kuan 19th year), after a total absence of eighteen 
years. 

Further, the 627 date for leaving China corresponds better with the 
political situation, for by a.D. 629 China had commenced military action 
against the ‘Turks, and possibilities of travel and of large gatherings of people 
in the Western Regions were restricted. 

Moreover the year 627 was a year of disaster to the crops through great 
cold, which agrees with references in the accounts of Hsiian-chuang’s travels. 

Further, Hstian-chuang met Jabou Khan, the Khan of the Turks, beyond 
the ‘T’ien-shan. But Jabou Khan was assassinated in A.D. 628. 

In his petition Hstian-chuang only mentions his reaching India in A.D, 
629, and ignores his passing through the territory of the Turks in A.D. 627, 
because it was politic not to draw attention to the fact that he had travelled 
through Turkish territories with the goodwill of the Turks, who were now 
the enemies of China. 


4. The date of Hstian-chuang’s ordination and of his taking complete vows. 

The Biography by Hui-li and the pagoda inscription agree in assigning 
Hsiian-chuang’s ordination to the period Ta-yeh (a.p. 605—616) when he 
was fifteen years of age. The Old T’ang History biography says it took place 
when he was eleven years of age. Hsiian-chuang himself says it was when 
he was thirteen years of age. The only one of these that suits the dates so 
far established is his own statement that he was ordained when he was 
thirteen years of age, that is in A.D. 608 (‘Ta-yeh 4th year). 

If according to the Hsing-chuang, Hsiian-chuang died at 63, and was 
ordained a monk at fifteen, the date of the ordination would be a.p. 616 
(Ta-yeh 11th or 12th year). This would leave only twelve years before he 
went to Kao-ch’ang, where he spoke of his age (after ordination) being 
nearly twenty years. If he left China in a.p. 629, it would still leave only 
fourteen years. 

If he was ordained at the age of eleven, and if the date of his birth 
was A.D. 596 (K’ai-huang 16th year), then the date of his ordination would 
be A.D. 607 (Ta-yeh 3rd year). From this to 627, when he left China would 
be 21 years, which would not agree with the statement that at Kao-ch’ang 
‘he was approaching twenty years’. 

If the ‘sixty-three’ years is a mistake for ‘sixty-five’, then Hsiian-chuang 
may have been born in a.p. 600 (K’ai-huang 20th year); his ordination at 
eleven years would have taken place in a.p. 611 (Ta-yeh 7th year); this 
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would only leave seventeen years before he reached Kao-ch’ang; which again 
is too little. Hence we may conclude that Hsiian-chuang was ordained as a 
novice in A.D. 608 (‘Ta-yeh 4th year), when he was thirteen years of age, as 
he tells us. 

With regard to the date on which Hsitian-chuang took full vows, the 
Hsing-chuang makes it to be A.D. 622 (Wu-té 5th year), when he was twenty- 
one years old. ‘The Biography by Hui-li says that he ‘studied the Law in the 
summer recess’ when he was twenty years old (A.D. 622). 

Since Hsiian-chuang was born in a.D. 596, then he was twenty or 
twenty-one years of age in A.D. 616, not in A.D. 622. This agrees with the 
Old T’ ang History biography which says that he became a monk at the end 
of the Ta-yeh period (A.p. 605—616). a.p. 616 is the 12th and last year of 
Ta-yeh, when Hstian-chuang was just twenty-one years old. 

It may be that the Biography of Hui-li, and the Hsing-chuang have both 
confused the ‘studying the Law in the summer recess’ with ‘taking full vows’, 
which are two different things. If Hstian-chuang was born in a.D. 596, and 
if the ‘studying the Law’ commenced in Ch’éng-tu in A.D. 622, he would 
then be twenty-seven years old. According to the Old T’ ang History biography 
the taking of full vows was in A.D. 616 (Wu-té 12th year), at the age of 
twenty-one and the ‘summer studying of the Law’ commenced in A.D. 622 
(Wu-té 15th year), at the age of twenty-seven. 


5. Conclusion. 
Hsiian-chuang was born in A.D. 596 (K’ai-huang 16th year), and died 
at the age of sixty-nine in A.D. 664 (Lin-té Ist year). 
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THE DERIVATION OF THE TEXT OF 
THE SHIH-HUO CHIH OF THE CHIU T’ANG-SHU 


DENIS TWITCHETT 


‘THE Chiu T’ang-shu as we possess it to-day was compiled following a Decree 
of the 2nd month 941.1. The work was completed rapidly and presented to 
the throne in the 6th month 945.2? The details of this compilation are well 
known® and need not detain us. The principal sources were the National 
Histories j $ which had already been prepared during the dynasty itself by 
the College of Historians # ff. The bulk of the Chiu T’ang-shu relating to 
the period prior to 759 seems to have taken over bodily from the last of these 
National Histories, that of Wei Shu # it as completed after his death by 
Liu Fang Yii, Hsiu-lich and Ling-hu Huan For the 
later period the chief sources were the Veritable Records $& # of the individual 
reigns. ‘These were compiled bv the College of Historians from the Daily 
Records A }€ which were in turn compiled from the Records of Activity and 


1 WTHY 18. TFYK 354. CWTS 79. For key to Abbreviations, see below p. 62. 
*WTHY 18. CWTS 84. 


3 See (i) The Preface of Juan Yiian [i 7G dated 1843, to the Edition of CTS which was 
published along with the Chiu T’ang-shu chiao-k’an chi 4 #8 ¥2 kat. of 1846. The edition of 
the text, which is an excellent one, was the work of ‘I's’én Chien-kung 44%#3)). The Chiao-k’an 
chi, a painstaking collation of the traditional C7'S text derived through the Wén-jén Ch’iian 
Bil Ag edition of 1539 and the Wu-ying Tien #t4) print of 1739, with the parallel material 
in THY, TF YK, TT, and many other contemporary sources, was the real beginning of modern 
textual work on CTS. It was written by Liu Wén-chi #!2cj with the assistance of his son 
Liu Yii-sung Ch’én Li and Lo Shih-lin Ts’én Chien-kung himself also 
compiled a collection of lost passages from the Chiu T’ang-shu, the Chiu T’ang-shu i-wén BBE 
i 3 ch. 12 of 1848. On this work see also note 4. 

(it) Nien-erh shih cha-chi of Chao I MR, ch. 16. 
(iii) Naité Torajird APRS, Shina Shigaku Shi p. 
(iv) Robert des Rotours, Traité des Examens (1932), p. 64—71. 


4 On the various National Histories compiled during the T’ang period see (i) Pulleyblank: 
“The Tzyhjyh Tongjiann Kaoyih’ (Tzii-chih t’ung-chien k’ao-i), SOAS Bulletin 13/2 (1950), 
pp. 448-459. (ii) Suzuki Shun 2, Ku-to-jo Shokka-shi no Shiryé-Keité ni tsuite 
Shien (Kyiishi) 45, (1951), p. 77—84. While on this subject it is 
worth noting that many of the ‘lost texts’ of CTS recovered by Ts’én Chien-kung and incor- 
porated in the Chiu T’ang-shu i-wén, were in fact quotations from one of these works, probably 
that of 759, preserved in 7” ai-p’ing yii-lan AK and elsewhere under the title T’ang-shu. 


5 See Pulleyblank, /oc. cit. 
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Repose #6 4 and the Accounts of Administrative Activity Wy Bcd, and from 
departmental reports. The Veritable Records of the reigns of Hsiian ‘l'sung 
(847—860), I Tsung (860— 874), and Hsi Tsung (874— 889) were compiled but 
lost in the confusion at the end of the ‘lang. Those of the last two emperors, 
Chao Tsung (889— 904) and Chao Hsiian ‘Ti (904—907) were never compiled 
at all. A re-compilation of these missing Veritable Records was ordered to be 
made in the 11th month 932, under the Later 'T’ang, but the project seems 
not to have been carried out.?- We may thus sum up the situation facing the 
compilers of the Chiu T’ ang-shuas follows: for the early period, from 618—759, 
they had the officially prepared National History as a basis; for the period 
759—847 they had the Veritable Records, also officially compiled; for the last 
period the Veritable Records were either lost, or had never been completed at 
all, and they were forced to rely on the Daily Records, where these still existed,® 
and on miscellaneous records. 


6 The best account of the compilation of official histories in T’ang times is that in Tamai 
Zehaku Ff To no Jitsuroku senshi ni kansuru ichi Kosatsu 
This was first published in the Keijé Tet-dai Shigakki Hé (Memoirs of the Historical Society 
of the Imperial University of Keijé [Seoul]) Vol. 8,1935, and reissued in the collected posthumous 
papers of the author Shina Shakai-keizai-shi Kenkya Hitt: Tokyo, 1942 and 
1943. 

The basic material for the history was the Record of Activity and Repose. This was an 
account compiled daily of the business discussed at the Imperial Audience, by two officers of 
the Chancellery fF 4 called Ch’i-chii lang #£)& 8, and two officials of the Grand Secretariate 
PH called Ch’i-chii shé-jén #2}& 4 A. The account took notice only of the matters discussed 
in open court, and did not relate the deliberations of the Great Ministers in private. To remedy 
this from 693 onwards one of the Great Ministers was detailed to compose an account of their 
activities, and this became the Account of Administrative Activity. These were kept spasmo- 
dically until the early 9th century, when their revival was repeatedly urged upon the govern- 
ment. The Records of Activity and Repose were delivered up to the College of Historians at 
the end of every quarter, and were then supplemented from the Accounts of Administrative 
Activity, and from the regular departmental reports from the various offices. At the end of 
each reign these materials were compiled into Verttable Records for the reign. In one case, at 
least (the notoriously biased Chien-chung shth-lu of Shén Chi-chi 7k Ht 4! WER), they were 
compiled twice. From 805 under Wei Chih ¥# #4, the material was first made up into a Daily 
Record Bi W§&. (See Yii-hat 43, TCTC 236, THY 63). Most of these works were long ago lost, 
though we still have the extremely interesting Record of Activity and Repose for the opening of 
the dynasty in Wén Ta-ya’s ji AWE Ta T’ang ch’uang-yeh ch’i-chii chu AVS GIG, and 
the Verttable Records of the short reign of Shun Tsung (805) in Han Yii’s %# Shun Tsung 
shih-lu WAS: &&k (Han Ch’ang-li chi: wai-chi). Many quotations from the Veritable Records 
and from the later Daily Records are preserved in Tzti-chih t'ung-chien k’ao-1. 


* See WTHY 18, Memorial from the College of Historians 9th month 931. Also see TF YK 
557, Sa. which preserves a memorial to the same effect from 932. We are told that the Emperor 
gave his assent to the plan, but no more is heard of it. These Veritable Records are also said 
to have been later reconstructed by Sung Min-ch’iu 4#{sk under the Sung. 


8 From a passage in the Preface to P’ei T’ing-yii’s 32 £#§ Tung-kuan tsou-chi YifR%gk it 
seems that the Daily Records and the Records of Activity and Repose for the later reigns were 
also destroyed. But this cannot be altogether true, since Ssi-ma Kuang was able to cite them 
in the eleventh century. 
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The case of the Monographs i in the Chiu T° ang-shu is more complicat- Tang 
ed. The Ch’ung-wén tsung-mu 2 7 3 #8 A® tells us simply that the National date, 
History consisted of Basic Annals, Monographs, and Biographies, but does has d 
not specify which the Monographs were. ‘The Shih-t’ung 3 ji also mentions 720, . 
an unfinished draft of ten Monographs for one of the earlier National corres 
Histories, probably the Wu-té Chéng-kuan liang-ch’ao shih partic 

7; completed in 656.!° However, here again the'subject of the Monographs is : 

: not mentioned. Certainly there is not the slightest proof that among the conch 
Monographs of the National History was one on Finance. In fact, it is mate! 
possible that even that in the present Chiu T’ang-shu was an after-thought. 804, : 
The plan of the work, which was presented to the throne in the 4th month Shao; 

941 by Chao Ying #4, the Great Minister in charge of the work & € Bl 38, ie FF 

; speaks of ten Monographs, but mentions only nine by name.!! The present simp] 

: work, however, contains eleven, the additional ones being that on Dress and amou 

E Carriages $8 fiz & and that on Finance # f§ i, with which we are concerned. passa 

One of these was thus added to the work as originally planned, but there is had f 

: no means of telling which. 

E Did the compilers use the Monographs of the existing National History by 6 O 
Wei Shu as a basis for those in the Chiu T’ang-shu? ‘Traditionally this steve 
question has been answered in the affirmative, and in the specific case of the 17g, 
Monograph on Finance, Katd Shigeshi ji #$ lends the authority of his and n 
immense scholarship and experience to this view.!2 However, this view has 18 | 
recently been challenged, first by Pulleyblank, who suggested that the Mono- of mot 
graphs may have been entirely re-written in 941—945 without reference to yon 
those in the earlier work,!® and subsequently, in the case of the Monograph Recoré 
on Finance, by Suzuki Shun #Af¥%.!4 Leaving aside the cases of the ry 
Monograph on Officials which is a summary of the T’ ang Liu-tien 
Hf 7 #4 for the most part,’ and could thus have been written equally well in the off 
759 or 941—945, the Monograph on Rites ii@ i, which is a résumé of the Ta wa 

5B, 

® See Ch’ung-wén tsung-mu, 2. On this catalogue see Nagasawa Kikuya #27# Bie th, Shina Mona 
Shoseki Kaidai , pp. 52—54. from 
0 See HTS 58. THY 63. Works quoted in note 4 above. 20S 

See WIHY 18. TFYK 557. 
2 See the bibliographical introduction to Katd’s excellent Japanese translation of the Finance texts ¢ 
Monographs of C7‘S and CWT7S published in the Iwanami Bunko Series (vol. 3714— 3715) in of TH 
1948, pp. 7—12. T’ang 
13 Op. cit., p. 464—5. — 
14 Op. cit., Introduction. all be: 
18 TLT was probably completed in 739. On this problem see Niida Noboru {73|: FAM, recens 
Toryo Shit 47453 (1933), Introduction, pp. 61—66 and references there given. Also see by ac 
Tamai Zehaku, ‘Dai-t6 Riku-ten oyobi Tsi-ten no So-kampon ni tsuite’ (AJMAN 98 RV (See 
DAF YACIC BEC), Shinagaku 7/2, 7/3 (1934). from | 
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date, and the Monograph on Literature 


particularly convincing.!§ 


Shao-fu #% #4 7%, presented to the throne in 853.19 


period rites in TT. 


and note 3. 


the official historiographers, underlines this point. 


from the National History which was incorporated. 


*1 In addition to the preponderance of THY parallels, it 


| 
XUM | 


20 See des Rotours, Traité des Examens, Introduction, pp. 
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T’ang K’ai-yiian Li of 732,1* and might therefore be of either 


which, as P. van der Loon 


has demonstrated,!” derives from the catalogue Ku-chin shu-lu & 4% & of 
720, I consider that the main conclusions of Pulleyblank and of Suzuki are 
correct, though I consider that some of the arguments of the former are not 


Suzuki’s detailed study of the Monograph on Finance leads him to the 
conclusion that the Monograph as we have it today was compiled from the 
material in the Hui-yao (#% %) of Su Mien (# %) presented to the throne in 
804, and in the continuation of this work, the Hsii Hui-yao #i @ % of Yang 


The present T’ang Hui-yao 


i #2, which was compiled by Wang P’u +i and presented in 961, is 
simply the material from these two works with the addition of a very small 
amount of material for the period after 852.2° A glance at the table of parallel 
passages which I append to this article will show what strong grounds Suzuki 
had for his hypothesis, and I feel that it is difficult not to accept it.?! 


16 On the K’ai-yiian Li see Niida /oc. cit., p.67—74. See also des Rotours, Traité des Examens, 
p. 149 note 1. The K’ai-yiian Li was also the source for the chapters (106— 140) on the T’ang 


17 See Piet van der Loon, ‘On the Transmission of Kuan Tzii’, TP. 41 4/5 (1952) p. 368 


18 T find it difficult to concede that ‘the inducement to rewrite would be greater in the case 
of monographs than in that of the annals’. Surely the very difficulty of arranging fresh material 
under separate subject headings would have been much greater than in the compilation of 
annals from source material alrea’y arranged (at least for the Veritable Records and Daily 
Records) in convenient chronological order. If they had in fact possessed a Monograph on 
which to base their work, surely they would have been very reluctant to begin afresh. The 
fact that they preferred to take their material from the private works Hui-yao, Hsii Hui-yao, 
and 7T’ung-tien, where it was conveniently compiled already, rather than from the works of 


19 On Su Mien’s Hui-yao see his biography in CTS 189B. On the Hsii Hui-yao see CTS 
18B, TCTC 233. On both works see Chiin Chai tu-shu chih 14 #8 #&&@ iE, Chih Chai shu-lu 
chieh-t'i 5 GBB SKBM. I believe that the Hui-yao’s also provided raw material for the Legal 
Monograph (CTS 50), though in the latter case it seems more likely that there was a Monograph 


92—93. 


is noteworthy that in general the 


texts of documents in THY are fuller than those in CTS Monographs. But the textual history 
of THY itself is by no means simple. For instance the Yii-hai preserves many quotations from 
T’ang Hui-yao which differ from the present text, or are not to be found there at all. As the 
author of Yii-hai Wang Ying-lin lived in 1223 — 
THY (the current text) must have been well established, and the older Hui-yao and Hsii Hut-yao 
all but forgotten, these Yii-hai variants must stem not from the earlier works, but from another 
recension of the Wang P’u THY current in the late 13th century. Further questions are raised 
by a curious Ming MS of the 7’ang Hui-yao which is preserved in the Seikadd Bunks, Tokyo. 
(See Setkadé Bunko Kanseki Bunrui. Mokuroku, p. 363). This book came into the Seikad6 Bunko 
from the famous collection Shih-wan-chiian Lou |-#%#t€ belonging to Lu Hsin-viian, bE wi 


1296, by which time Wang Pu’s 
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In his support there are two major formal reasons. Firstly, there is no 
mention whatsoever in the Monograph of events subsequent to 853, the date 
of the submission to the throne of Yang Shao-fu’s work. Secondly the events 
of the period 805— 853 are dealt with in the Monograph in much greater detail 
than those of the earlier period, as is the case in the present T’ang Hui-yao. 
Now in the latter work this was the result of the method by which the book 
was compiled. When Wang P’u amalgamated the Hui-yao of 804 and the 
Hsii Hui-yao of 853, the former dealt with the events of nearly two centuries 
(618—804) in forty chapters, while the latter devoted the same length to the 
events of the next half-century (805—853). If, in fact, the Monograph on 
Finance was compiled independently in 941—945, there is not the slightest 
reason why it, too, should devote such a disproportionate amount of space 
to the early ninth century. 

With these two major reasons, and the overwhelming evidence of the great 
number of parallels in the two texts in mind, I would now like to take up a 
few individual problems in the light of the assumption that the bulk of the 
Monograph is derived from the chapters 83—89 of the T’ang Hui-yao, or 
rather from the Hui-yao and Hsii Hui-yao passages from which these chapters 
themselves were compiled. 

First there is the very curious way in which the Monograph presents its 
material on salt. The last section of Chapter 48 deals specifically with the 
subject. However it makes no mention of the activities of the Salt and Iron 
Commission in Southern China, which were, after all, clearly the most 
significant events in this field during the dynasty. The subject is found 
treated, however, at the beginning of Chapter 49, in conjunction with the state 
transportation system.22. This same strange division of material is also to be 
found in the T’ang Hui-yao, where matter parallel to the last section of 
Chapter 48 is found under the headings Salt and Iron i #&°5 and Salt and 
Iron Commissioners & #% (& 24 of Chapter 88, while matter parallel to the first 
section of Chapter 49 is found in the General Account of the Salt and Iron 
and Transportation Policies #4 #@ °° of Chapter 87. 


but I have not yet been able to trace its history further. This text has recently been drawn to 
the attention of historians by an article by Hiraoka Takeo 4* Ichihara Kokichi 
and Imai Kiyoshi 4J£ 7%, “T6-dai Shiryd Ko’ which appeared in the Silver Jubilee 
Volume of the Zinbun-Kagaku-Kenkyusyo, Kyoto (THGH 25, 1954). 


2 Po-na edition 39, p. 3a—6b. 

°3 Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén ts'ung-shu edition, p. 1603— 1607. 
Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén ts’ung-shu edition, p. 1610—1611. 
25 Kuo-hstieh chi-pén ts’ung-shu edition, p. 1587— 1594. 
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no Both these selections of material show evidence of being from the original 
late Hui-yao’s. In the section on Salt in Chapter 48, the latest Edict quoted reads 
nts as follows :?6 
tail In the 3rd month of the 6th year (Ta-chung) (852) there was an Edict which cut off 
a0. (the Wén Salt-pool jfi ## from the control of the Department of Public Revenues) and 
ook put it under the jurisdiction of Wei-chou J# H| prefecture, and established a Commissioner 
the for the Monopoly ‘Tax # #i#& there. Under this new establishment they have not yet 
: established a fixed annual assessment #4 for the monopoly tax. 
ries 
the Now this is not a case of the two texts citing a document independently from 
on the same source, since it is a composed account of events. It cannot be from 
test the Veritable Records, as these were not in existence for the period after 847. 
ace Moreover, it must have been written shortly after the events in question, for 
by 852 the revenues from these salt-pools in the North-west had become an 
reat important source of income for the local armies, and the assessment of the 
pa annual Monopoly Tax would have been made speedily. ‘There is thus a very 
the strong probability that this is a comment from Yang Shao-fu’s Hsii Hui-yao 
or written in the very next year, 853. 
ters The case of the section in Chapter 49 and its parallel in the 7’ang Hui-yao 


87 is even more plain. ‘The end of the version in the Chiu T’ang-shu Mono- 
its graph reads;?? 


the In the three seasons since then [i.e. 851, ‘the three seasons’ being 851, 852, 853] the total 
ron amount of grain which has arrived on the banks of the Wei River j}j#%@ has been 1,200,000 
nost bushels, and there has not been a pint or a gill gone to waste. 
und This fits in well with the assumption that it comes from the Hsii Hui-yao. 
tate The latter was completed in 10th month of 853, and grain transport was 
) be normally carried out in the summer when the water was high in the Huang Ho. 
1 of Now the section at the beginning of Chapter 49, and its parallel in the 
and T’ang Hui-yao 87 is a composed account of events,”* not a string of condensed 
first edicts and memorials strung together with little or no explanation like the 
fron bulk of the Monograph and of the 7’ang Hui-yao. Here again the identity of 
the two texts cannot be explained by their having been derived from identical 
memorials and edicts in the Veritable Records. ‘They must either be derived 
from some unknown common source, or one must be copied from the other. 
va 00 Fortunately, Wang P’u in amalgamating the two earlier Hui-yao’s did so 
pile 


26 CTS 48, Po-na edition, p. 16b, cf. THY 87, p. 1611. 
27 CTS 49, Po-na edition, p. 6b, cf. THY 87, p. 1594. 


28 Though there are no close parallels outside CTS 49 and THY 87 to this composed passage, 
many phrases from it appear in narrative section in 7F YK 497 and in the Biography of Liu 
Yen 3)@ in CTS 123. It looks as if all of these accounts might have drawn upon a common 
source for the period 760—780, but the evidence is too fragmentary to reach any conclusion. 


a 
> 
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carelessly, and we may still see how the account splits in two at the crucial 
date 804. ‘The following passage is undoubtedly the end of the section from 
Su Mien’s Hui-yao of 804:*° 

After a few years Li Ch’i 42¢@ succeeded him (799). At the fords and haulovers under 

the Branch Establishments & Bz of the Salt and Iron Commission they changed their 

conduct and extended their depredations and extortions, going beyond the limit of 

propriety. The establishments of small haulovers on private routes, and the imposition 

of heavy taxes on travellers began for the most part with Li Ch’i. 
Now comments cast in this identical form ... A. . . 4, occur commonly 
throughout the 7’ang Hui-yao, and nearly always seem to refer to practices 
which still continued in force. If we take this passage as a part of Su Mien’s 
work of 804 this is quite justifiable, for Li Ch’i’s flaunting of the laws was by 
then notorious.*° If however we take it as part of one composed account 
which served as basic text for both the 7°ang Hui-yao and for the Chiu 
T’ang-shu Monograph, the remark does not make sense, for these illegal 
haulovers and taxes on travelling merchants were abolished in 807 under Li 
Sun 4 5€.51 The same objection prevents us from taking this as the work 
of Yang Shao-fu in 853, and thus the section was certainly composed in two 
parts, one shortly after 803 and before 807, and the other in 853. This 
demonstrates irrefutably that the section in the present Monograph is in fact 
nothing else than the accounts of the Hui-yao and Hsii Hui-yao amalgamated 
by the compilers of the Chiu T’ang-shu, just as the present T° ang Hui-yao 
was compiled by Wang P’u. 

When we examine the contents of the material on salt in Chapters 48 and 
49 more closely it appears that the division of the material is not purely 
arbitrary, although, viewed from the standpoint of financial history it seems 
rather odd. The entries in Chapter 48 fall into two groups: (a) dealing with 
the period 713—727 when a production tax was levied on the salt-pools of the 
North-west** under specially appointed Commissioners and (b) with 


*9 CTS 49, Po-na edition, p. 4b, cf. THY 87, p. 1591. 


30 Li Ch’i combined the office of Commissioner for Salt and Iron with that of Governor of 
Ché-hsi #f #4 #82 #, and during the period of very slack central power at the beginning of the 
9th century, became virtually independent. Some account of his corrupt administration may 
be found in CTS 112, TCTC 236, and CTS 153. See my article “The Salt Commissioners 
after An Lu-shan’s rebellion’, Asta Major, New Series LV, i, p. 74 and p.76 note 6. See also 
the article “Tédai no Hanten ni tsuite: Sessai no baai’ of Tanikawa Michio 4 JI|3H#E: FEAR 
in SR 35, iii 70—89. (1952). 

31 See CTS 49, CTS 14, THY 87. 


% The early history of the T’ang Salt Administration is rather confused. At the beginning 
of the dynasty, salt does not seem to have been subject to any form of taxation. According to 
the Monograph on Finance in HTS, during the early years of the 'T’ang the coastal prefectures 
paid their grain-tax ## in salt, while the Monograph on Officials of the same work (HTS 48, 
cf. des Rotours, Traité des Fonctionnaires et Traité de l Armée, p. 433) tells us that there were 
Directorates for the salt-pools in Shensi and Shansi which, like the salt from the coastal areas, 
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the activities of the Public Revenue Department J&¥ “ who administered a salt 
policy at the inland pools of the North which was independent of the Salt and 
Iron Commission #4 ‘The material in section all dates from 805—852 
with the exception of two sentences which are keyed into the following matter 
and only serve as historical background for later happenings.*4 

Now it is probable that the material in section(a) was compiled in Su Mien’s 
Hui-yao of 804 to cover the early attempts to raise revenue on salt, prior to 
An Lu-shan’s rebellion. ‘This material may well have been taken from the 
Wei Shu National History. When Su Mien came to deal with the activities 
of the Salt and Iron Commission however, he made this into a separate article. 
The reason for this is clear. By his time the Salt and Iron Commission had 
become a powerful independent financial authority uncontrolled by the 
regular financial offices under the Board of Finance.*® Since Hut-yao style 
works were designed as convenient bodies of material on administration 
arranged for reference by bureaucrats, the division of their material is generally 
made with an eye to the office involved rather than to the nature of the 
legislation. As by Su Mien’s time the Salt and Iron Commission were the 
body responsible for grain transport from southern China to the Capital*® it 
was natural that he should combine his material on transportation with that 
on the Commission. 

When Yang Shao-fu compiled his Hsti Hui-yao in 853, he merely continued 
the section on the Commission, as we have already seen.*? However he 


came under the control of the Court of Agriculture a] $+. However, HTS 54, by confusion 
with the system in force during the 8th and 9th centuries states that these pools were administered 
by the Public Revenue Department £3. Commissioners for the pools were appointed in 710 
and 716 according to THY 88, CTS 48. But their authority was very limited and the posts 
were filled concurrently by the prefects, and later by the military governors, of the region. 
In 721 Salt Colonies 84 worked by military personnel were established at An-yi 44, the 
most important of the pools. Detailed rules for their administration, dating from 737, are 
preserved in TT 10, and TFYK 493. By this latter date the system had spread to several 
localities in the North-east. In 721 there was also an attempt to tax salt and iron, but it was 
shelved. 


33 See my article quoted above (note 30). 


34 Cf. the account of the activities of Shih Mou % # dated 800, which is inserted to explain 
a later (807) action of Tu Yu #£ff. 


35 The independence of the Salt and Iron Commission was at its height in 805. It was 
somewhat curbed by the financial reorganization undertaken by the Wang Shu-wén =AL3% 
government (805) and further reduced by the financial policies of Hsien Tsung’s reign. 


36 See Aoyama Sadao {lj Jidai ni okeru Ten-un-shi to Hatsu-un-shi.’ AC 
BRE in SGZS 43, Toyama Gunji Todai no Sdun Wie 
in SR 22, pp. 264—304, Ch’iian Han-shéng 4>7&54, T’ang Sung ti-kuo yii yiin-ho ER Ff RH 
iJ, Chungking 1944 and Shanghai 1946, and my article cited above, note 30. 

3? Above p. 5—6. It is noticeable that he too retains the division of material according to the 
authority involved, and incorporates in this section materials on the various external interests 
of the Salt and Iron Commission, such as for example the monopoly tax on tea. 
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collected his material on the northern salt-pools (the group 5 of the section 
on Salt in Chapter 48 of the Monograph) he grouped it under a separate 
heading, as the pools came under a separate government authority, and this 
administrative responsibility was the normal basis for the division of material 
in a Hui-yao. But such a division is not appropriate in a monograph on 
finance, and the fact that this organization of material recurs in the Mono- 
graph, is weighty evidence that the compilers of the Chiu T’ang-shu simply 
took their material straight from the Hui-yao and Hsti Hui-yao. 

However, though this applies to the bulk of the material, there are still a 
number of entries in the body of the Monograph which have no parallels in 
the present 7”°ang Hui-yao. Did the compilers in fact take material from the 
National History of Wei Shu to supplement that in the Hui-yao for the early 
period? This question is complicated by the fact that, owing to the great 
destruction of historical writings which is known to have occurred when the 
College of Historians ! ff in the Hsing-ch’ing Palace** was burned during 
the An Lu-shan rebellion,®® Su Mien himself must have relied on the National 
History for most of his material on the early part of the dynasty. 

Nevertheless in all the cases where no parallel exists in the present T’ang 
Hui-yao, we can trace alternative sources which were available to the com- 
pilers of the Chiu T’ang-shu. ‘the only materials prior to 759 which are 
contained in the Monograph, but not in the T’ang Hui-yao occur in the 
sections on Currency and Transport. In the former there are a number of 
passages referring to the period 667—734*° of which this is true. But in all 
cases these passages may be traced in the T’ung-tien jf # of Tu Yu #£ ffi which 
had been presented to the throne in 801 and was readily available to the 
compilers of the Chiu T’ang-shu.1 The section on Transportation also 


38 The Hsing-ch’ing Palace $1 also known as the Southern Palace 7% was in the east 
of Ch’ang-an, between the Ch’un-ming /«!j and T’ung-hua j{t Gates. See map in Appendix 
II to des Rotours Traité des Fonctionnaires, and in Adachi Kiroku S£3£%¢75 Chéan Shiseki no 
Kenkyii $2 & BE © H FH, Tokyo 1933. The best maps, though these are not generally available, 
are those in the supplementary volume to Chéan to Rakuyé $e & #&bH, No. 8 of the Index 
Series of Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyujo, Kyoto 1951. 


3° On the burning of the History Office, see the memorial of Yii Hsiu-lieh +f 7! quoted in 
CTS 149, TFYK 556, THY 63. 

“ See the list of parallel texts appended, which is slightly more complete than those cited in 
Chiu T’ang-shu chiao-k’an chi. Suzuki lists parallels for only part of the monograph. 


‘1 On the compilation etc. of the T’ung-tien, see the excellent work of Niida Noboru {=Jf Akt 
“Tsii-ten Kokuhon Shika’ ji in TYGH (‘Tokyo Series) 22, iv pp. 533—572. See also 
Tamai, ‘Dai-t6 Riku-ten to Tsi-ten no S6 Kampon ni tsuite’, Shinagaku 7, ii; 7, iii (1934). 
(cf. note 15 above). The T’ung-tien played a similar role in the compilation of the Ts’é-fu 
ylian-kuei ft 4$7C Mf at the beginning of the eleventh century. I hope to deal with the many 
problems involved in the latter work in a forthcoming study. 
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contains a long memorial by P’ei Yao-ch’ing 2 ## #2 which is not cited in 
the T’ang Hui-yao. ‘This however occurs both in the 7’ung-tien and in the 
Yiian-ho Chiin-hsien t'u-chth 5c #0) Bi Wal which, having been presented to 
the throne in 813,43 was also certainly available as a source. 

Thus, throughout the body of the Monograph, wherever there is no 
obvious source for material in the Hui-yao’s, there is always an alternative 
source available in the T’ung-tien. It seems very likely that the compilers of 
the Chiu T’ang-shu made use of the conveniently classified material in the 
7’ ung-tien to fill the gaps in the rather scrappy account given in the Hui-yao’s 
of the earlier part of the reign.*4 

The above considerations deal with the main body of the Monograph. 
Two sections, however, stand apart from the rest, and certainly owe little or 
nothing to the Hui-yao’s or to the T’ung-tien. The first of these is the 
‘Preface’.° ‘The style of this is extremely condensed, often to the point of 
being barely intelligible. It is hard to say whether it was freshly composed in 
941—945, or whether it is an expanded version of the Preface to the Monograph 
on Finance (it in fact there ever was one) of the Wei Shu National History. 
If it does come from this source, the original text must have been heavily 
mutilated to fit it into the historical pattern of the present preface.*® Only 
one parallel has come to my notice, and this is in a work which is later than 
the Chiu T’ang-shu and may thus derive from it.47 One slight piece of 
evidence in favour of its attribution to the National History lies in the similarity 


* See Po-na edition, p. 1b—2b. See also the versions of this memorial preserved in II 10, 
TFYK 498, CTW 297, YHCHC 5. For a translation and commentary see Pulleyblank, The 
Background of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan, Appendix iv, pp. 183—191. 


43 There is some confusion over the date of YHCHC, as it seems that the author, Li Chi-fu 
4:4 FH in fact presented two works in 813, a Yiian-ho chou-hsien chiin-kuo t'u TCAA AN EH 
of 30 chapters, and a Shih-tao chou-chiin tu -|-3H #6 of 54 chapters. The precise relation- 
ships between the present YHCHC and these two books have never yet been satisfactorily 
explained. But YHCHC must have been completed either in 813 or 814, as Li Chi-fu died in 
the latter year. 


44 As I suggest below the T’ung-tien may well have inherited material from an earlier and 
fuller National History than that of Wei Shu through the Chéng-tien #8 of Liu Chih PK 
upon which it was based. It seems strange, in fact, that Su Mien did not avail himself either 
of the T’ung-tien or of the Chéng-tien in compiling his Hui-yao. 


CTS 48, Po-na edition, la—3a. 


‘6 This Preface blames all the troubles and misfortunes of the late T’ang upon the irregular 
financial authorities who appeared from the time of Yii-wén Jung 4 2c. Even in its general 
exposition of the problem (Po-na edition, p. 1a) it mentions offices which were never established 
until after the completion of Wei Shu’s National History. 


" See Nan-pu hsin-shu hi ®t. On first sight this passage seems to preserve a text superior 
to that of the Preface as we have it. But the present text of Nan-pu hsin-shu is in such a bad 
state that it must be viewed with extreme caution. 
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of its theme with the views expressed in a Discussion on Food and Money 
$& Fim by Liu Fang #)37,*° one of the authors who completed the National 
History after the death of Wei Shu himself. But this evidence is far from 
conclusive, and the question must remain open. 

The second part of the Monograph which demands separate consideration 
is the first part of the section entitled “Taxation’ in Chapter 48.4% For the 
most part, this section is plainly a selection of the more important clauses 
from the Statutes 4¢ affecting financial matters. The Statutes, second in 
authority only to the Code #¥#,°° were the body of laws on administration, and 
their rules were not backed up by specific sanctions as were those of the Code. 
The history of the Statutes in early 'T’ang times is extremely complex, for we 
have records of no less than twelve series compiled during the period 624—737.*! 
All of these series have been lost, though they have been reconstructed from 
quotations by Niida Noboru {= Jf fH f& on the analogy of the Japanese Statutes 
Ry6-no-shiige 4% and Ryd-no-gige which consciously imitated 
them. The difficulty in the interpretation of these quotations lies in deciding 
from which series of Statutes they come. To judge by dated fragments of 
some four series which we possess, there was in fact very little alteration from 
one set to the next, and hence one frequently finds closely similar and even 
identical passages which come in fact from quite distinct sources.** 


* See WYYH 747. Although the judgements are identical with those expressed in the 
Preface to CTS 48, there is not the slightest similarity in language. Moreover, the policies which 
it attacks—that is, the policies the K’an-yiian and T’ien-pao periods which had been connected 
with the resurgence of the aristocratic interest on the one hand, and the later policies linked 
with growing provincial autonomy under the military governors on the other—were the very 
ones which we should expect to be attacked by any member of the regular bureaucracy during 
this period. 


" CTS 48, Po-na edition, p. 3a—4a. 


* On the forms of Law in T’ang times see the excellent general discussion by Takigawa 
Seijird in Todai Gaisetsu which is reprinted in the author’s 
collected essays Shina Hosei Shi Kenkyi, Tokyo (1940) X#ZH LAF. It is also printed in 
the T’ang volume of Toyo Bunka-shi Taiket ®%# XAL#EAR, Tokyo (1938). 


*! On this complicated problem see (i) the Introduction to Niida Noboru {<J¢ AM, Toryd 
pp. 1—58; (ii) Takigawa Seijird, op. cit. (note 50); (iii) Yang Hung-lieh #32874, 
Chung-kuo fa-li fa-ta shih BSF, Vol. 1 pp. 343-—525; (iv) Biinger, Ouellen zur 
Rechtsgeschichte der T’ang-Zeit, Peking 1946. 


See Takigawa Seijirs Nihon Héset Shi AA Tokyo (1928), pp. 85—99, and the 


detailed discussion of Japanese adaptations of Chinese law which follows. 


°*8 Compare the fragments of different versions of the same law recovered by Niida in Toryé 
Shit. This question is closely bound up with the Chinese custom of retaining obsolete laws in 
the Statute Books long after their abolition. For instance, the Statute rulings on the chiin-?’ien 
land systern £41 #, which was abandoned in practice after An Lu-shan’s rising, and formally 
discontinued after 780, were all religiously reproduced in the Sung Code, Sung hsing-t’ung 
AME in imitation of the Ku T’ang-lii shu-i. 
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‘lhe passages from the Statutes in the Chiu T’ang-shu Monograph, to judge 
from parallels in the Japanese Statutes, come from the Land Statutes Hi 4r,** 
the Taxation Statutes the Household Statutes and the 
Miscellaneous Statutes #é4>.°" ‘The text gives their date as 624,°* and in the 
case of the three sections from the Land, Taxation, and Household Statutes 
there are parallel texts elsewhere which confirm this date.*® 

‘The case of the section dealing with weights and measures, which comes 
from the Miscellaneous Statutes, is more complicated. The text of the 
Monograph at this point is very bad, many of the numerals having become 
corrupt. Six versions of this passage exist, and these may be divided into 
three groups by internal textual criteria. The first group comprises the 
version in T’ang Liu-tien 3 } % 3% and that quoted in an Edict of 721 in 
T°’ ang Hui-yao, chapter 66. Since the Statutes currently in force in 721 were 
the series promulgated in 719,* from which the main text of 7’ ang Liu-tien®* 
is known to derive, we may date this group as 719 with certainty. ‘The second 
group consists of two shorter and rather differently phrased versions, the first 
from T’ ang Lii shu-i 26 }¥ ## Gt #,° and the other, which is cited as a‘K’ai-yiian 


4 CTS 48 Po-na edition, 3a. Niida, 7éryd Shit, ch. 22, pp. 607—658, and especially 
pp. 607—662. 

5° CTS 48 Po-na edition, 3a—. Niida, Toryd Shii, ch. 23, pp. 659—691, and especially 
pp. 659—678. 

56 CTS 48 Po-na edition, 3a—3b. Niida, Téryd Shit, ch. 9, pp. 214—264. See also the later 
corrections to this chapter incorporated in the same author’s 76s Horitsu Bunsho no Kenkyii 
EE O HH (Tokyo 1937). 

5? CTS 48, Po-na edition, 3s—4a. Niida, Toryé Shit, ch. 33, pp. 842—846. 

% CTS 48, Po-na edition, p. 3a. 

»® For the section from the Land Statutes, cf. THY 83 which is a close, though not identical, 
parallel to C7'S 48, and the résumé dated 624 in TCTC 190. The Tax Statute has parallels in 
THY 83 and in TF YK 487, both of which are dated 624. The bulk of the passage from the 
Household Statutes has parallels in THY 83 and TF YK 486, which are said to be the revised 
version of the Statutes of 624 promulgated in 626. ‘The other material from the Household 
Statutes, that concerning age categories, is parallelled in THY 86, and 7F YK 486. 

6 Group A: TLT 3, THY 66. ‘These versions include the ruling on the large foot AK 
which C7'S considers as a local measurement rather than as a regular statutory one. ‘They also 
include the sentence 4% #3 HE after the rule for weights. Group B: 7° ang-lii shu-i 
26, Po Shih liu-t’ieh (Sung recension) 13. The latter is fragmentary, but mentioned as a K’ai- 
yiian Statute. The Code lists the clauses in a different order, and preserves the readings 
KK— Ft, etc, 

Group C: CTS 48, T'T 6. ‘These versions lack the rulings on the large foot, though C7'S 
inserts it as an after-thought. ‘They also share a number of corruptions in the numerals. 

61 See CTS 50, and the authorities mentioned in note 51. 

82 See the works of Niida and of ‘Tamai mentioned in note 15. It is generally accepted that 
the text of 7LT is a condensation of the Statutes of 719, while the commentary refers to the 
state of affairs in 737. 


83 Code 26, Art. 29 aff BE AS 4 Commentary. 
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Statute,’ from the Po Shih Liu-tieh 13 A KX ti.* The former must belong 
to the Statutes of 737 promulgated together with the Code,® and as these 
remained in force until the end of the dynasty®* they would be the series 
familiar to Po Chii-i A }& % at the beginning of the ninth century. The third 
and last group comprises the version in the Monograph and an undated 
version in 7°ung-tien 6.6 Since the three most commonly quoted series of 
Statutes—indeed almost the only series of which we retain fragments—are 
those of 737, 719, and 624,®8 the first two of which we have already accounted 
for, it is highly probable that the date of the version in the Monograph is 624, 
as claimed in the text. 

If we then accept that the whole of this passage of the Monograph derives 
ultimately from the Statutes of 624, the next query which arises is whether 
the compilers of the Chiu T’ang-shu in 941—945 took them directly from the 
text of the Statutes, or from some intermediate source. It is by no means 
certain that these Statutes were still in existence at the time of compilation. 
They are mentioned in the Bibliographical Monographs of the Chiu T’ ang- 
shu, and of the Hsin T’ang-shu, but neither of these sources has the least 
historical value, as the former derives from a catalogue (Ku-chin shu-lu) of 
720, and the latter from an unidentified catalogue of K’ai-yiian (713—741) 


64 As cited in the Sung recension Po K’ung Liu-tieh AF. ti. The original Po Shih Liu- 
ich, in 30 chapters, was completed in 801—802, by Po Chii-i. This version which was printed 
at Ch’éng-tu during the 10th century (Sung Shih 479) was known under two names, Po Shih 
Liu-tieh shih-lei cht AERA and Po Shih Ching-shth shih-lei ARR A Sung 
print of this work is preserved in the Seikad6 Bunko (See Setkadé Bunké Kanseki Bunrui 
Mokuroku, p. 554) to which it came from the Pi Sung Lou #§24#. Collection of Lu Hsin-yiian 
9. A photographic edition of another Sung print was published in 1933 by a Mr Chang 
of Wu-hsing ‘294 gee. See on this work Pi Sung Lou ts’ang-shu chih IE of Lu 
Hsin-yiian. During the Sung, K’ung Ch’uan 4. f% wrote an imitation of this, called Hsii 
Liu-t’iech $744 in 30 chapters. These two books were amalgamated, and the result is the 
work known as (T’ang Sung) Po K’ung Liu-t’ieh JEXA4LAb4 in 100 chapters. This later 
drove the original work out of currency, and was itself printed already in Sung time. (See 
Pi Sung Lou ts’ang-shu chih for a description of a copy, now in Seikadé Bunk.) 


6° The date traditionally assigned to the present 7’ ang-lii shu-i was 653. (See des Rotours, 
Traité des Examens, p. 98; Pelliot, Notes de Bibliographie chinoise, BEFEO IX, p. 125; Biinger 
op. cit.) However, Niida Noboru and Makino Tatsumi 48/3 in an article ‘Ko Té Ritsu So 
Gi Setsaku Nendai Ké’ (THGH, Tokyo series, 1931, No. 1, pp. 70—158 and No. 2, pp. 50—226 
(044), proved conclusively from internal evidence that the present text is not 
that of the Code promulgated in 653, but is in fact that of 737, and contains interpolations of 
even later date. They also showed that this Code was still in use in Yiian times. 

*6 In the period following the An Lu-shan rebellion, revision of the laws was generally carried 
out by the promulgation of collections of Edicts Supplementary to the Statutes *%#¢# rather 
than by the revision of the texts of the Code and Statutes themselves. ‘This procedural change 
may be seen plainly by reading the section on Legal Revision in THY 38A. 


8? See TT 6, Shih-t’ung edition, p. 336. 


** Besides those mentioned, the only series of which traces are preserved is that compiled in 
651. This was the series adopted as the model for the Japanese Statutes. 
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date. "The Ch’ung-wén tsung-mu 4%: 3C #8 lists only the ‘T’ang Statutes: 
30 Chapters’. This was certainly the 719 series compiled under Sung Ching 
4%. ‘There is no trace whatever to be found of them in the Chiin Chai 
tu-shu chih #i the Chih Chat shu-lu Fk or the 
Wén-hsien t'ung-k’ao 3% RK i 4%. ‘There is thus not a scrap of real evidence 
that the Statutes of 624 were in existence after K’ai-yiian times. 

It is noticeable that the articles of the Statutes which are cited in the 
Monograph are generally much the same as those quoted in other parallel 
texts. They might, then, derive from a digest of rules made from the 624 
Statutes, perhaps in the Veritable Records or in one of the early 'T’ang National 
Histories. However, the rules chosen were so obviously the most important 
ones, that too much stress cannot be laid on this point.” 

To sum up then, I consider that the derivation of the material in the 
Monograph on Finance is as follows: 

(a) The ‘Preface’: Probably composed in 941—945, though it possibly 
retains certain opinions of Liu Fang and the compilers of the Wei Shu 
National History. 

(6) The beginning of the “Taxation Section’: Ultimate source was the 
624 (Wu-té) Statutes, either compiled directly, or taken through the medium 
of a digest of these laws in either the Veritable Records or the National 
History. 

(c) The bulk of the text: Immediate source was the Hui-yao of Su 
Mien for material prior to 804, and the Hsii Hui-yao of Yang Shao-fu for 
material between 805 and 853. These took their material in turn, we may 
safely assume, from the National History of Wei Shu, etc. for the period 
before 759, and from the Veritable Records for later reigns. Some additional 
material for the early period probably was taken from the T’ung-tien. ‘This 
material was in turn probably taken from the Chéng-tien & # of Liu Chih 
#1) #72 which would also probably have drawn on one or other of the officially 


®9 See van der Loon, /oc. cit. (note 17 above). 
© See Ch’ung-wén tsung-mu, 2, p. 81 (Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén ts’ung-shu edition). 


71 To verify this, compare the items quoted in CTS 48 with the fuller version of the 737 
Statutes in T7FYK 496 and with the complete versions in the Japanese Statutes. For an 
excellent appraisal of this and other points concerning the material in the Statutes, see Sogabe 
Shizuo Kinden-hé to sono Zeiyaku Seido & 2 Tokyo 1952. 


* There is close connection between Tu Yu and his predecessor Liu Chih in many respects. 
Tu Yu not only took over much of his Chéng-tien as material for the T’ung-tien, but it seems 
likely that his recension of Kuan Tit 4° ¥- was also derived from Liu Chih. This connection 
has been dealt with to some extent by an article by Naité Torajird AKRAM in Kano Kydju 
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compiled histories, but from an earlier and possibly fuller version than that 
of Wei Shu.’ 

Thus, though it is impossible to agree to the traditional view that the 
Monograph is based on a similar chapter in the Wei Shu National History, 
it is clear that while the immediate source from which the compilers worked 
in 941—945 were the secondary compilations in Hui-yao, Hsii Hui-yao, and 
T’ung-tien, the ultimate sources from which these drew their material were 
the various histories compiled by the College of Historians. Our assessment 
of the value of its materials need not, then, undergo any radical change. 


University of Cambridge 


*3 If this is so, the most probable source is either the Veritable Records, or the T’ang-shu 2% 
in 98 chapters of Wu Ching 4¢$%, which was completed in 726. The date of the Chéng-tien 
is not exactly known, but it was completed towards the end of K’ai-yiian times (circa 735 — 741). 
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Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Bulletin de I’ Ecole Francaise d’ Extréme-Orient 


T’ang Lii shu-i Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén ts’ung shu edition 
Chiu T’ang-shu Po-na edition 

CWiian T’ang-wén 

Chiu Wu-tai shih Po-na edition 

Hsin T’ang-shu Po-na edition 

Hsin Wu-tai shih Po-na edition 

Shigaku Zasshi 

Shirin 

Tzii-chih t’ung-chien Ssti-pu ts’ung-k’an edition 

Ts’ é-fu yiian-kuei Li Ssti-ching (1642) edition 

Tohé Gakuhé 

T’ang Hui-yao Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén t’sung-shu edition 
T’ang Liu-tien Konoe Ichiro (1724) edition 
T’oung Pao 

T’ung-tien Shih-t'ung edition 

Toyé Gakuhé 

Wen-hsien t’ung-kao Shih-t’ung edition 

Wu-tai Hui-yao Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén ts’ung-shu edition 
Weén-yiian hua T’u Tsé-min (1567) edition 
Yii-hai Chang O-nien (1738) edition 
Yiian-ho chiin-hsien (tu) chih Wan-yu wén-ku edition 


(in accordance with the standard abbreviations of the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies.) 
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A NOTE ON TWO MING MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
PEN-TS’AO P’IN-HUI CHING-YAO 
GIULIANO BERTUCCIOLI 


STRANGE indeed has been the destiny of the Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao 
As fh BE. The greater renown of the Pén-ts’ao kang-mu #4 A has 
so eclipsed the fame of all other works on Materia Medica written and 
published during the Ming dynasty that even the memory of the Pén-ts’ao 
pin-hui ching-yao was nearly lost in China and it is with difficulty that its 
name can be found quoted in works on Chinese medicine or Materia Medica. 
The principal reason for this oblivion is that the original illustrated manus- 
cript of the Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao was always kept in the Palace and 
was never published. In 1924 it was found missing. The printed text with- 
out illustrations was published only recently from later copies made during 
the Ch’ing dynasty. 

Unlike the Pén-ts’ao kang-mu, the Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao must be 
considered as a Court work for the use of the Emperor. According to the 
Hsiao-tsung Ching Huang-ti shth-lu % in the eighth month of 
the 16th year of the Hung-chih period (1503), the eunuch Hsiao Ching i % 
was directed to pass to Liu Chien #] @#, Grand Secretary, the Imperial Order 
to appoint two officials, with the members of the Academy of the Physicians, 
to prepare and compile a new book on Materia Medica for the use of the 
Emperor. 

At first Shén Tao %& #¢ and Ch’én Chi fi #, two Hanlin officials, were 
appointed with others to perform the difficult task. Later on their appoint- 
ment was withdrawn and in their place Liu Wén-t’ai 2] & # of the Academy 
of Physicians was appointed with a large staff of physicians, painters, and 
copyists, all housed in a special office opened for this purpose at the southern 
end of Peking. 

By Imperial decree the organization of the said office consisted of a 
Director, the eunuch Chang Yii #f #&; three Superintendents, Liu Wén-t’ai 
3c Wang P’an and Kao 'T’ing-ho #n, the last being the personal 
physician to the Emperor; and many other secretaries, physicians and com- 
piling officials, with the task of writing by hand the draft, and collecting and 


1 Ming shih-lu 4 # #& Vol. 221 (4 = = — 4a-5b) (ed. 1940). I rely for some data for this 
first part of my article on Li Chin-hua 4:77 #, Ming-tat ch’th-chuan shu k’ao WAARRHERS, 
Peking 1932, pp. 56—57 and on T. Okanishi PHBA, ‘Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao’ (in 
Japanese) in Annual Reports of Shionogi Research Laboratory, no. 2, 1952, Osaka, pp. 82—87 
and p. 20. 
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identifying the medical material. Eight painters, under the direction of Wang 
Shih-ch’ang ff &,? were charged with the task of illustrating the book. 
‘Their names are the above mentioned Wang Shih-ch’ang, Wang Fu +. if, 
Chao Hsien #ij Chéng Hsiian Liu Lu #%, Chao To Chao Hai 
and Wu ‘T'san 

On the third day of the third month of the 18th year of the Hung-chih 
period (1505) the work was completed and officially presented to the Emperor 
by Liu Wén-t’ai, Wang P’an and Kao ‘T’ing-ho with a preface stating that the 
whole work consisted of forty-two chapters (chiian 4%) bound in thirty-six 
volumes (chih #%&). ‘The work was named by Imperial decree as Yii-chih 
pén-ts'ao p’in-hui ching-yao As fh BE. 

The manuscript was kept in the Imperial Library but never published, 
presumably due to the difficulty of reproducing the fine illustrations. Shortly 
afterwards, the Emperor Hsiao-tsung died (1505) but as none of his successors 
followed his interest in medicine, the manuscript was kept in the Palace until 
the 40th year of the K’ang-hsi period (1701) when Wang Tao-ch’iin “£3 ft, 
and others were appointed by the Emperor to prepare a revised copy of the 
Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao, adding to it ten supplementary chapters and two 
chapters of the work Mai-chiich fxs. ‘The new manuscript was bound in 
fourteen volumes. We know that this new manuscript was not illustrated, 
and that all the illustrations of the Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao were copied 
in another volume, under the care of Hé Shih-héng # tt #. In 1936, the 
Commercial Press of Shanghai published a printed edition of the K’ang-hsi 
manuscript, with the supplement (but without the illustrations), in seven 
volumes. 

According to ‘T’ao Hsiang Pj #i, writing in 1933,4 the K’ang-hsi non- 
illustrated copy of the Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao was the only one which 
was still found in the Library of the Palace in Peking, the original manus- 
cript of the Ming time having disappeared either after the burning of the 
Chung-chéng Tien ¥P JE §& on the 27th June 1923° or after Féng Yi-hsiang 
iS 2 if expelled the last Emperor from the Palace in 1924, when many old 
books and objects of art came into the market. 


* On Wang Shih-ch’ang, see Sun Ta-kung $4944, Chung-kuo hua-chia jén-min ta tz ii-tien 
A ABEL, Shanghai, 1940. 

3'These names can be read only in the two still extant manuscripts. They are not men- 
tioned either in the article by Li Chin-hua nor in that by T. Okanishi. 

4 Ku-kung tien-pén shu-k’u hsien-ts’un mu WFR AE A, Peking, 1933. 

° According to Reginald F. Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City, London, 1934, pp. 
335— 336, the fire was caused by eunuchs who dreaded the imminent discovery of their malprac- 
tices, id est, the smuggling from the Palace of precious objects and books. The loss of treasures 
was enormous; 6,643 articles of value were destroyed. It may be worth recalling that the fire, 
which could have reduced to ashes many other buildings in the Forbidden City, was extinguished 
thanks to the intervention of a fire brigade sent by the Italian Legation. 
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Plate I GIULIANO BERTUCCIOLI 


The cover of the 12th chiian of the Yii-chth pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao 
| (Hong Kong, Private Collection) (I 
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TWO MSS OF THE PEN-TS’4O P*IN-HUI CHING-YAO Plate I] 


The cover of the 12th chiian of the Pén-ts’ao pin-hui ching-yao 
(Rome, National Central Library) with the seal of Bishop L. De Besi 
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Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao (Rome) chiian 3 
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TWO MSS OF THE PEN-TS’AO P*IN-HUI CHING-YAO Plate IV 


Yii-chih pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao (Hong Kong) chiian 3 
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TWO MSS OF THE PEN-TS’AO P*IN-HUI CHING- YAO 


Yii-chih pén-ts ao p’in-hui ching-yao (Hong Kong) chiian 12 
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Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao (Rome) chiian 12 
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TWO MSS OF THE PEN-TS’AO P*IN-HUI CHING-YAO Plate VIII 


Yii-chth pén-tsao p’in-hui ching-yao (Hong Kong) chiian 12 
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After that time, nothing was heard about the original Ming manuscript 
of the Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao, and it was believed that it had been 
definitely lost, until 1936, when Mr Wang Chung-min in an article publish- 
ed in the Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography® called attention to the 
existence of two manuscripts of that work—one in Rome, and the other 
privately owned in Peking. 

The Rome manuscript I had the opportunity of examining in 1953 and 
described in an article entitled ‘Nota sul Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao’’ 
in 1954. 

This manuscript which is in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio 
Emanuele I] (National Central Library Victor Emanuel the Second) of Rome, 
is bound in the Western style in seventeen big volumes with the back in 
parchment. Its present catalogue number is OR. 179/1—17 which means 
that it is kept in the section of the rare Oriental Manuscripts. 

‘The manuscript was acquired by the Library in 1877 and was recorded in 
the Catalogo dei libri cinesi e giapponesi acquistati di recente dalla Biblioteca 
littorio Emanuele di Roma (Catalogue of the Chinese and Japanese Books 
acquired recently by the Library V. E. of Rome), written by the Orientalist 
Carlo Valenziani and published in the Bollettino Italiano degli Studi Orientali 
(Italian Bulletin of Oriental Studies). On p. 100, there is a short description 
of the manuscript which I reproduce in the original Italian text: 

n. 28 Mi Gh Pén-ts’ao pin-wei tsing yao (Enciclopedia di storia naturale 

considerata in rapporto coll’arte di guarire). Manoscritto bellissimo e molto raro anche 


in Cina. 36 volumi in sesto massimo con figure all’acquerello, rappresentanti animali, 
alberi, fiori ed apparecchi meccanici.* 


From the above note, we understand that the manuscript, at the time of 
its acquisition by the Library, was still bound in Chinese style in thirty-six 
volumes (chih tk), similar to the Hong Kong manuscript, to be described 
below, and that it was bound in foreign style at a later date. 

Before 1877, the manuscript was owned by Bishop Lodovico De Besi, 
as appears from his seal affixed on the cover of each chth % and which says 
in Latin: 


Ludovicus De Besi Episcopus Canopi Vic. Apostolicus Chang-'Tong Et Administrator 
Dioecesis Nan-kinensis.} 


6 Wang Chung-min + & &, ‘Lo-ma fang-shu chi # & #4 # id’, in the Quarterly Bulletin 
of Chinese Bibliography (Chinese edition), Vol. III (iv), page 238 (Peking 1936). 

? Rivista degli Studi Orientali, Vol. XXX, Rome, 1954, pp. 247—251. 

8 Firenze 1877, no. 5 (new series). 

* (Encyclopedia of natural history with reference to the art of healing). Very beautiful 
manuscript, very rare in China too. 36 volumes of the largest size with illustrations in water- 
colours, representing animals, trees, flowers and mechanical apparatus. 


+ Lewis De Besi, Bishop of Canope, Apostolic Vicar for Shantung and Administrator of 
the Diocese of Nanking. 
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Bishop De Besi, of a noble family from Verona, arrived in China about 
1835 and was Administrator of the Diocese of Nanking from 1840 until 1847, 
when he left China and returned to Rome; he was appointed in 1850 ‘Con- 
sulente per le cose cinesi’ (Counsellor for Chinese Affairs) at the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. He died in 1870.9 

It is not known by whom the manuscript was owned when it came into 
the possession of Mgr De Besi. ‘There is, however, a seal of rectangular 
shape affixed to the 17th volume with the following characters in red 


An Lo T’ang tsang-shu chi 


which may prove that the manuscript was kept for some time in the Library 
of Yiin-hsiang (1686— 1730), first Prince I #2 a famous bibliophile."” 

The manuscript has remained without interruption in the National 
Central Library of Rome since 1877. It was moved after 1947 from the room 
where Chinese Books are stored to that which contains the rare Oriental 
Manuscripts. 

It was noticed by Dr Yiian ‘T’ung-li % [J #@ when visiting the late 
Professor Giovanni Vacca. Shortly afterwards in 1936, Mr Wang Chung-min 
published the above mentioned article." In 1946, Dr Yiian 'T’ung-li ¥ [a] #8, 
on an official mission to Europe to enquire about Chinese books and works 
of art, was shown again the manuscript. 

Mr C. Y. Chen BR ##{- in his Chung-i Chung-yiieh ch’uan hai-wai 
(Chinese Therapeutics and Medicines in Overseas Coun- 
tries)! and somebody under the pen-name of Fan-tzi in a short 
article published in the Hong Kong newspaper Hsing-tao wan-pao #8 
also refer to this manuscript. They state that the manuscript was received 
in Italy after the Boxer incident in 1900, and that official steps had been 
taken for its recovery. 

The request was refused as both the seal of De Besi and the note 
by Valenziani proved clearly, and without any doubt, the date of its 
acquisition by the Library and of its arrival in Italy about 1847. 


9 Biographical data on Bishop De Besi can be found in G. B. Giuliari Canon: ‘Dei veronesi 
cultori delle lingue orientali’ in Rivista Orientale, Anno I, Fasc. 6°, pp. 511—538, Firenze 15 
august 1867; in A. De Gubernatis, Matériaux pour servir a l’histoire des études orientales en 
Italie, Firenze 1867, p. 448; and in the archives of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith in Rome. 

10 See Ku-chin jén-wu pieh-ming so-yin 15 4 A #3) HHS) (A Synonymy of names of distin- 
guished Chinese, ancient and modern) by Ch’én 'Té-yiin BH #83 (Chan Tak Wan) Canton, 
1937, p. 322. 

11 Op. cit., p. 238. 

12 Hong Kong, 1951, pp. 37—44. 

13 December 21st, 1953 no. 2868, p. 6. 
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In the meantime another illustrated manuscript has come to light in the 
hands of a private collector in Hong Kong, which I have had the opportunity 
of seeing (August-September 1955) through the kind introduction of the 
Librarian of the Hong Kong University, and which may well prove to be 
the manuscript mentioned by Mr Wang Chung-min in his article (1936) as 
then being in Peking. 

This manuscript was bound in thirty-six volumes (chih ti), Chinese 
style, with blue silk covers and the titles written on yellow silk slips. The 
thirty-six volumes were kept in an old camphor-wood book case. 

The distribution of the forty-two chapters (chiian %) per volume, the 
number of the pages of each volume, and the number of the illustrations to 
each chapter are as follows: 


Volume Pages Chapters Mustrations) Volume "Pages ‘Chapters Illustrations 


1 107 Index on 23 60 22 a 
2 52 1 20 23 12 
3 42 2 19 24 95 24 18 
4 67 3 35 25 17 
5 49 4 23 25 46 26 10 
6 66 5 30 | 27 5 
7 53 6 36 26 43 28 23 
8 91 7 78 | 27 58 29 22 
9 82 8 59 28 80 30 38 
10 66 9 46 29 102 31 44 
11 85 10 56 | 30 66 32 15 
12 86 11 60 33 13 
13 74 12 51 31 54 34 26 
14 120 13 71 32 94 35 8 
15 93 14 61 | 36 23 
16 66 15 41 37 9 
17 65 16 27 33 59 38 29 
18 53 17 28 34 91 39 25 
19 70 18 40 40 24 
20 54 19 32 35 101 41 99 
21 82 20 45 36 64 42 ~_ 


Each page of the manuscript is 21-2 cm. wide and 33-8 cm. high. The 
illustrations are painted with the utmost care: the colours, especially the gold, 
green and indigo, are still bright; the subjects reproduced are minerals, plants, 
flowers, animals, human beings and various pieces of mechanical apparatus. 

The title of the manuscript reads: Yii-chth pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao. 
I was not able to find any seal on the volumes.!® 


“4 Including the covers with labels. 


15 See also my note in the Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XXX i—iii, Roma 1956, pp. 179— 
181, pl. 1, 2. 
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The title and the size of the pages differ slightly from those of the 
Rome manuscript. 

Each page of the Rome manuscript is 19-2 cm. wide and 31 cm. high: this 
slight difference from the Hong Kong manuscript can be attributed to the fact 
that the volumes were re-bound in the Western style and suffered, therefore, 
the cutting of the upper and the lower edges. The distribution of the forty- 
two chiian per volume is as follows: Vol. I (chiian 1—3); 11 (4—6); III (7—9); 
IV (10—11); V (12—13); VI (14—15); VII (16—17); VIII (18—19); 
IX (20—21); X (22—25); XI (26—28); XII (29—31); XIII (32—34); 
XIV (35—37); XV (38—40); XVI (41—42); XVII (Index). The number of 
pages is 2599, one less than the Hong Kong manuscript, including the covers 
of each chih # which were kept in the binding. The labels on the covers 
are of yellow paper and bear the simple title Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao, 
without the two characters Yii-chih, which can be seen in the Hong Kong 
manuscript. Moreover, both the calligraphy and the illustrations show a 
little less accuracy than those of the Hong Kong manuscript; in the 17th 
volume, one or two pages which were missing were replaced later by copies, 
as can be seen by the difference in characters, quality of paper, etc. 

I think that students of the history of Chinese Medicine, and all lovers 
of Chinese books, will be glad tc know that these two beautifully illustrated 
manuscripts of the Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao—both apparently of Ming 
date—still exist, the one in Hong Kong and the other in Rome. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 
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STUDENTS OF THE PEAR GARDEN* 

i Some notes on the training of the Peking actor during the last hundred years 

act 
‘ore, A. C. SCOTT 
rty- 
~9); 

19); Mosr forms of oriental drama are distinguished by the fact that the players 
34); are rigidly trained and conditioned for their task from childhood. We have 
r of a similar situation in Western ballet of course, but it would be difficult to find 
vers a more arduous schooling anywhere than that which was undergone by every 
vers Peking actor during the last century, if he was to prove his mettle on the 
yao, professional stage. “Yesterday was better than to-day and this year | am 
ong older than the last’, run the old lines. ‘They express human frailty with a 
Wa poetic finality but they ignore the actors of Peking. In their case it would 
17th have been truer to say, “I'o-day I am better than yesterday and this year more 
vies, youthful in body than last,’ so strict was their early training and so uncom- 
promising the standards of perfection demanded from them ever afterwards. 

vers The Peking classical drama, with its four main roles of shéng 4:, tan 
ated H, ching # and ch’ou 4 required versatility as well as soundness in basic 
ling training from its future actors. With the exception of the ch’ou, comic, 


and hua-tan #4 coquettish maiden parts, the student of acting was 
expected to become adept in ch’ang-pai "4A, the singing and monologue 
used on the stage. The vocal technique of the Peking drama is purely 
artificial in its effect, that is to say, it depends upon highly stylized metrical 
forms and rhymes in its construction, while the music which accompanies it 
is equally stylized in its airs and phraseology. ‘lhe actor must possess a voice 
capable of being adapted to this kind of technique which puts a great strain 
on the natural voice. Not only that, each role has a particular method of 
intonation and enunciation which symbolizes the particular type of character 
portrayed in that role, again putting a double strain on the natural voice. 
In order to condition his vocal powers to these peculiarly exacting require- 
ments, the pupil actor was compelled to practise a difficult and wearing 
technique which is described later. 

In addition to singing and monologue, the symbolical gestures, acrobatics 
and fighting technique of the Peking actor all necessitated a rigorous and daily 
system of instruction in physical exercises in order to give the student supple 
limbs and waist. The discipline of such a system was hceart-breaking if 


* The Pear Garden, the name formerly used to describe the theatrical world. It had its 
origin in the fact that the T’ang Emperor Ming Huang founded a training school (Li-yiian 
ti-tzu for Court entertainers which was situated in a pear orchard. 
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viewed from the layman’s point of view. Once basic training was completed 
—it lasted not less than five and sometimes six years—the student was ready 
to emerge as a professional, but many years of hard work still lay ahead of 
him. Every day there would be routine practice to keep him keyed up to 
pitch, but he would also have to receive tuition from famous actors and 
teachers in order to attain specialist level in individual plays. Basic training 
provided an actor with a voice and physique which automatically obeyed 
every demand made upon them, but only time could bring that delicacy and 
refinement which enabled the Chinese actor to interpret stage characters in 
all their accepted conventionality of forms and yet impose the life and spirit 
of his own personality. Generally speaking, it was in middle age that the 
actor consummated his achievements and it was not uncommon for a player 
to be active in his profession long after an ordinary person would have retired 
from a working life. The celebrated female impersonator Ch’én 'Té-lin 
Bi 72: #k, for example, was regarded as supreme in his field at the age of sixty- 
seven in 1928, and was voted one of the five best actors on the Peking stage. 
On the other hand, there were actors who gained fame early in life, the great 
Mei Lan-fang #¥ (#i 4 was one of them. He achieved outstanding success in 
his first public appearance at the age of nineteen and since then he has 
progressed from strength to strength. At the age of sixty-two he still appears 
on the stage and draws capacity audiences whenever he acts. 

The greatest tragedy was for an actor to lose his stage voice; it not 
infrequently happened and was called professionally t’a-chung 44*P. The 
actor then had to retire from the stage, take to roles in which vocal require- 
ments were negligible, or else, if he was good enough, become a teacher /adviser 
to students. ‘The actor Wang Yao-ch’ing “— #% Mf, 1871—1955, is a case in 
point. He was a distinguished interpreter of the female roles and often 
played with ‘T’an Hsin-p’ei i 4 #4, one of the great shéng actors of the late 
Ch’ing jf period. Wang early lost his voice and had to retire, but he 
continued as a guide and a teacher to the younger men. Mei Lan-fang 
received a great deal of inspiration from him, for Wang Yao-ch’ing devised 
many innovations in the tan, or female roles. 

‘T’he Peking actor generally commenced his basic training at the age of 
seven, and at the end of five years he had learnt the rudiments of his art. 
By that time he was ready to make his first professional stage appearance and 
begin to earn his meagre keep, but he could expect many years more of hard 
grind before he was ready to develop into anything more than a secondary 
player. In Ch’ing times professional actors were organized in troupes called 
pan $f. ‘Two very famous ones were the San-ch’ing pan = B HE of 
Peking, which dated from Ch’ien-lung’s time, and the Ssii-hsi pan [9 # #f 
founded by Mei Lan-fang’s grandfather Mei Ch’iao-ling #j 45%. The San- 
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ch’ing pan in its later days was managed by the veteran actor Ch’éng Chang- 
kéng ## 4 Bt, 1812—circa 1878. Companies like these were permanent 
organizations in which actors received contracts. They were paid what was 
known as hsi-fén & $i, a fixed portion according to their status in the troupe. 
In addition, board and lodging were provided by the leader of the troupe who 
was called lao-pan % $£; he was always an actor himself and in the case of 
the large companies a very famous one. Besides the larger companies, there 
were small ones of a more ephemeral nature, in which conditions were less 
favourable to the actors. Originally there were no training schools as such, 
boys were apprenticed to troupes to learn their profession. While he was an 
apprentice, the boy was under the sole jurisdiction of the master of the troupe 
until he graduated as fully trained. He could only be actually bought out of 
the troupe before he had completed his training, if his release was desired. 
These apprentice actors lived an austere life, and there are many accounts 
of the harsh treatment meted out by stern masters. A less savoury aspect of 
the system was the sale of boys for training to small companies and their 
unhappy lives under cruel and unjust owners. Nevertheless, for Western 
hands raised in pious horror, it should be remembered that this was a period 
which found its equivalent in the England of Dickens, where the ill-treatment 
of apprentices and abuse of child labour were by no means unknown. 

Not all actor teachers were evil men; although their system of discipline 
was iron-bound with little room for compromise, they worked hard in their 
students’ behalf and made it their business to see that they were thoroughly 
equipped for their future careers. In the later part of last century the 
k’o-pan ¥#} Hf, or training school, came into existence. The most famous 
one was the Fu Lien Ch’éng 4 ## originally called the Hsi Lien Ch’éng 
= i# &, directed by an actor called Yeh Ch’un-shan # ##%. It continued 
in existence until right after the 1937—45 war, but eventually closed its doors 
owing to adverse financial conditions. ‘Two other Peking schools, one run 
by the actor Shang Hsiao-yiin and the other by the actor Li Wan-ch’iin, also 
closed down during this period. ‘These schools had roll calls of upwards of 
a hundred students in different stages of training. The Fu Lien Ch’éng gave 
many famous actors to the Peking stage and Mei Lan-fang himself studied 
there. 

In 1930 a co-educational theatrical training school, the Hsi-chii Hsiieh- 
hsiao & §j 441% was founded in Peking, its purpose being to train actresses 
as well as actors. It was the first of its kind, for in all the older schools girls 
were rigidly excluded, only boys were admitted for training. By 1930 the 
actress was beginning to take her place on the legitimate stage and the Hsi-chii 
Hsiieh-hsiao planned to meet this new trend. It produced several players of 
note but was forced to close with the outbreak of the Japanese war and it 
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never re-opened. Students were selected for this school by open interview 
and if successful were given six years training and provided with board and 
lodging at no cost to themselves. No vacations or contacts with the outside 
world were permitted during this period but parents were able to visit the 
school once a week. At the end of six years’ training a student was required 
to give his professional services to the school for the further period of a year 
and to act as and when directed by the school. After this he became inde- 
pendent. The school was designed to accommodate three hundred students. 

As soon as a k’o-pan student began his studies he would be taken with 
his fellows to the outskirts of Peking every morning at dawn. Here he would 
be made to sing with all his power against the surface of the city wall. It 
was a time-hallowed system which strengthened the voice and gave it power 
by using the wall as a ‘sounding board’. This procedure was carried out 
under the strict supervision of an instructor, and it is worth noting that at 
no point in his training, even when he was eating his meals or walking in 
the streets, was a student free from some form of supervision; vigilance was 
never relaxed on his deportment and behaviour. The students of the Hsi-chii 
Hsiieh-hsiao lived almost a monastic life. They were called at 6.0 a.m., 
winter or summer, and taken to the city wall as a preliminary to the day; they 
returned for breakfast, and for the rest of the morning were allotted in groups 
to individual teachers. Afternoons were devoted to general education and 
there was further individual practice in the evening, both before and after 
dinner; 9.0 p.m. brought lights-out unless, as happened in the case of senior 
students, they had to appear in a performance at the theatre, but even then 
they were supervised by officials from the school. 

A vital feature in a k’o-pan student’s training was instruction in technique 
called wu-kung 3% T.. This enabled the budding actor to become skilled in 
fighting, acrobatics, and the body movements and gestures, shén-tuan & Fz, 
which were an essential part of the Peking actor’s repertoire. Wu-kung train- 
ing entailed learning many kinds of difficult physical exercises that developed 
the flexibility of arms, legs and waist, and the suppleness of the body in 
general. In his memoirs Wu-t’ai shéng-huo ssti-shith nien A: 
only the first two volumes of which have appeared so far, Mei Lan-fang has 
given some interesting details of the practical processes which made up a 
child actor’s basic training at the end of last century. Describing the funda- 
mental exercises for arm, leg and waist training, Mei describes one movement 
as follows: “The two legs were placed firmly apart at a distance of one foot. 
Both hands were lifted over the head, palms outward, with eyes fixed on the 
thumbs. ‘The body was then gradually bent over backwards; if you could 
grasp your ankles with your hands your technique was considered good.’ 

Shanghai, #4* 8A HY AME, 1952. 
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Another important training feature for students learning to play roles 
was the use of the ch’iao §§. These are the small stilt-like contraptions 
which are fitted to the poised foot and firmly bandaged to the ankles, their 
purpose being to simulate the bound feet of Chinese women of former times. 
The actor who wears these must be able to go through all manner of complex 
and vigorous gyrations on the stage in them and it required long practice 
indeed to be able to manage the ch’iao with skill. Students had to practise 
on them every day for years. Concerning this, Mei tells how in his childhood 
years he was made to wear ch’iao and stand for a long period at a stretch 
without moving on a brick placed on a bench. ‘At first it was very painful,’ 
he says, ‘I could not bear it and had to get down after a short time. Later, 
one’s waist and legs became stronger and it was possible to remain standing 
there. In winter we used to practice acrobatic movements on the icy ground, 
wearing ch’iao; if we were careless we fell down.’ He goes on to point out 
that the strain of wearing ch’iao in this fashion on the ice made it seem much 
easier on the real stage and gave added lightness to their movements. ‘When 
I practised on the ch’iao,’ he concludes, ‘there were always blisters on my 
feet and I felt very miserable. . . . Everything was done under compulsion 
in those days and I rebelled in my heart. But to-day I am sixty years old 
and can still play Hung-ni Kuan 88, Mu-k’o Chai #3 and Tsui-chiu 
f if, all tao-ma-tan plays (lit. sword-horse-women plays, they require a 
great deal of vigorous posture and fighting in the chief female roles). 1 cannot 
help but think that the strictness of the fundamental training given by my 
teachers was good.’ 

Mei Lan-fang came from a famous acting family—the profession is often 
hereditary in China—and he was placed in the hands of individual teachers 
at a very early age. Mei tells how he was taken to the city wall every morning 
at 5.0 a.m. to practise vocal technique; a second teacher came to supervise 
his singing after lunch; he went to ordinary school in the mornings, and this 
was followed by the study of body movements and then the melodies of the 
musical settings of plays. In the evenings he read the scripts of plays. ‘I 
spent the whole day,’ he says, ‘apart from sleeping and eating, in work.’ 
He gives an account of his first teacher, a man of fifty years called Wu Ling- 
hsien 5&4. This tutor used to make young Mei first memorize the 
words and then the airs of the singing parts of the plays. The small pupil 
stood by a table and the teacher sat beating out the time with a wooden ruler. 
On the table was a lacquer saucer and a pile of old brass coins. Each time 
that the boy completed the passage that he was singing his teacher dropped 
a coin into the bowl, when he had sung a particular passage ten times the 
coins were removed from the bowl and the procedure started all over again. 
Even if his pupil was sometimes word perfect after six or seven attempts, 
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Wu Ling-hsien went on and on. ‘Sometimes I was too tired,’ Mei Lan-fang 
writes, ‘my eyes almost closed and I wanted to nod, but he just shook me and 
I continued to struggle to learn. His treatment of pupils was liberal for his 
time; if it had been any other instructor the ruler would have already cracked 
across my head.’ 

In conclusion here are Mei Lan-fang’s words of advice to those who aspire 
to success in the acting profession. ‘If you wish to be a good actor, in 
addition to training over a long period, you must be gifted with talent and 
able to pass the test in every way. For instance if your eyes are expressionless 
or your voice out of tune, these are natural deficiencies which cannot be 
rectified by training. For those people studying wu-kung, the ankle bone 
structure is important. Some persons on account of their physical build are 
unsuitable for zwu-kung, however willing their efforts, and they are liable to 
injure themselves for life if they continue. Provided you fulfil all the physical 
conditions and are gifted with talent, you must still be instructed by famous 
teachers and be modest enough to bear criticism. After combining all these 
factors with real stage experience you may become a famous actor.’ 
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PROPOSALS FOR MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
IN EARLY HONG KONG 
G. B. ENDACOTT 


‘THE PROPOSALS for a form of municipal government in Hong Kong during 
its early years as a British Colony are of interest for a number of reasons. 
In May 1946 on the assumption of control by the civil government after the 
war, it was proposed to set up some form of Municipal Council ‘to which 
would be delegated certain of the functions at present discharged by the Hong 
Kong Government.”! Since the intention was that the path of constitutional 
advance in Hong Kong should be by means of Municipal Council, it is of 
some bearing to see what was proposed on this subject more than a century 
ago. The episode shows, too, the essential liberalism underlying British 
Colonial policy in the 19th century, and the desire that there should be as 
little despotic government as possible subject to the safeguarding of essential 
commercial interests. ‘The merchant wanted security above all things, which 
meant law and order and courts to guarantee the fulfilment of contracts. 
Except for these essentials of commercial well-being, the British Government 
during much of the 19th century, was quite anxious to interfere with local 
custom as little as possible, and to watch the spread of representative institu- 
tions to the colonies with some satisfaction. It is good to have an occasional 
reminder that the post-war devolution of authority to the colonies is not 
something new and revolutionary but is rooted in British colonial policy. 
Writers on Hong Kong history all mention this topic of municipal institutions, 
but nowhere is it given fully, and it is the aim of this account to fill the gap. 

The constitution of the Hong Kong Government was laid down in the 
so-called Hong Kong Charter of April 5, 1843, but this was a bare outline 
defining the powers of the Governor and of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils in the most general terms. Life was infused into this framework 
by a lengthy and detailed dispatch from Lord Stanley, the Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies to Sir Henry Pottinger? dated June 3, 1843. ‘These 
instructions show that from the start it was the intention to set up some form 
of municipal government in the new settlement of Victoria. Lord Stanley 
told Pottinger that he should levy a rate on all town buildings for municipal 
and police purposes ‘confiding to the householders, as far as possible, the 
power and the obligation to assess themselves and each other.’ 


1 Hong Kong Government Annual Report, 1946, p. 2. 


* Colonial Office Records (hereafter referred to as C. O.) 129/2 No. 8, Lord Stanley to Sir 
Henry Pottinger, June 3, 1843. 
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Pottinger was not able to implement this instruction; he had much to 
do completing the Treaty arrangements with China, and continually complain- 
ed of overwork and lack of assistance. Besides he very soon resigned, since he 
regarded the successful conclusion of the war as completing the task for which 
he was sent. The problem of setting up the necessary administrative arrange- 
ments devolved on his successor, Sir John Davis, who arrived in March 1844. 
Davis reported* in July 1844 that he had divided the settlement into three 
districts, Eastern, Central, and Western, and that it was his intention to 
appoint commissioners to be responsible for police, lighting, roads, and 
sewerage with power to levy rates. 

The phrasing shows how closely English administrative institutions and 
experience were followed in the colonies. Local government at home was at 
that time undergoing great change. Up to well into the 19th century, the 
Justice of the Peace was the local agent of the central government, with mony 
administrative as well as judicial duties dealing with roads, poor law, prisons 
the call up of military forces, and a host of other subjects. The idea of 
municipalities doing administrative work was relatively new. There had for 
centuries been chartered boroughs governed by borough corporations but 
these had come to be privileged bodies with little duty except to administer 
their property. 

The Municipal Corporations Act was passed in 1835, and established 
borough councils elected by the householders of wards into which the town 
was divided. ‘These new municipal bodies, however, had very limited powers 
and such work as paving, lighting, and scavenging was often done by im- 
provement commissioners. It was only later in the century, after much 
experiment with ad hoc local bodies that a system of county, borough, and 
urban and rural district councils was evolved, and it was even later, in the 
20th century, that they became administrative local agents of the central 
government. 

William Caine, the first Hong Kong Magistrate, assumed that he had 
administrative as well as his court duties, and claimed the right to allocate 
land to the earliest applicants. This led to a dispute with the land officer 
who properly contested this right, and the latter was upheld by Pottinger.‘ 
Clearly, Caine held the traditional view of the wide powers of the local 
Magistrate. 

Again, police forces were quite new in England. Peel had established 
the Metropolitan police force in 1829, directly controlled by the government. 
In extending police forces to the rest of the country, local control was insisted 
upon, because of the fear that the government of the day might be tempted 


3C. O. 129/6 No. 42, Sir John Davis to Lord Stanley, July 24, 1844. 
4C. O. 129/10, Memorandum by Pottinger, March 22, 1842. 
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h to to use the police to impose a partisan party policy. The result was that police 
lain- forces were placed under local control of the Justices of the Peace in the 
¢ he counties, and of watch committees in the boroughs. The whole police 
hich question was very new, and Hong Kong had its police force before some of 
nge- the English Counties. It is a matter of no surprise therefore that in the 
844. Colony, it should be thought advisable that the police should be placed 
hree under local or municipal control, and that locally elected or appointed 
n to commissioners should exercise that control, or that Davis should have 
and reported his intentions in the terms that he did. 
In January 1854, he again referred in a dispatch home’ to the intended 
and appointment of commissioners who would be responsible for police and 
is at roads; they were to be appointed ‘from among the principal inhabitants’ and 
the empowered by ordinance to levy the necessary rates. In his first annual 
any report of May 3, 1845, he wrote that he had deferred the police rates and 
ons, assessors ordinance ‘until more property had been built.’ In this same 
a of month, however, he took the intensely unpopular step of announcing his 
for intention to introduce an ordinance imposing a rate for police purposes, to 
but be levied by government direct and not by local commissioners or by any 
ster other representatives of the inhabitants.® This was contrary to his instructions 
and to his own declared intentions. 
hed In June 1845 he wrote to Lord Stanley’ that regarding the police, he 
wn thought ‘it seemed less easy or expedient to vest the charge of defraying the 
ers, cost in the public community’. There was so much lawlessness and the 
im- difficulty of recruiting a reliable police force was so great, that he had now 
uch made up his mind to place the police directly under government control. At 
and the same time he stated that roads and sewers would continue to be under 
the local commissioners. ‘The police rates ordinance was delayed until August, 
tral and though the assessments were low, it aroused the greatest opposition 
amongst the merchants, who thought the new rates not only exorbitant but 
1ad illegal and unconstitutional. A strongly worded memorial* was sent home 
ate protesting not only against the imposition of rates, but against the whole 
cer revenue system of licences and forms which Davis had established as sources 
dg of public revenue, which they referred to as ‘harrassing taxation.’ The 
cal merchants, instead of concentrating on the municipal issue and insisting on 
machinery by which they could assess themselves, ranged over the whole field 
ed of action of a Governor who had made himself detested. It did not occur to 
nt. them to allow the Chinese a share in the claims they were making. 
- °C. O. 129/11 No. 6, Sir John Davis to Lord Stanley, January 21, 1845. 
®C. O. 129/12 No. 57, Sir John Davis to Lord Stanley May 9, 1845. 
7C. O. 129/12 No. 74, Sir John Davis to Lord Stanley, June 7, 1845. 
8 August 13, 1845. 
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Sir James Stephen, the permanent Under-secretary at the Colonial 
Office, defended the Governor and criticised the memorial sent by the 
merchants.® On the general ground as to whether the action of the governor 
were unconstitutional or not, he said “The English Constitution is not, and 
cannot be in force in Hong Kong.’ His objections to municipal government 
in Hong Kong were: (1) “Ihe English minority can hardly be trusted with 
the powers which it would give them over Chinese and other alien and ignorant 
ratepayers’; and (2) its existence would probably be incompatible with that 
‘decisiveness and energy of proceeding which are almost necessary for the 
very existence of a European Government surrounded by millions of Asiatics.’ 
Thus very early in Hong Kong’s history this doctrine that the fate of the 
native inhabitants must not be entrusted to a comparatively few British 
residents, appeared ; it was to ripen eventually into the doctrine of trusteeship. 

The task of answering the merchants fell on a new Colonial Secretary, 
Gladstone.!? He did not uphold the contention that if rates were levied, they 
must be levied only by a municipal body, and said that the circumstances of 
Hong Kong were different from those of Britain or of any other British 
Colony, and that it was impossible to introduce into Hong Kong, institutions 
which had been introduced elsewhere. He therefore accepted the ordinance, 
and from that day rates on property have become an essential part of the 
colonial revenue. Davis in fact aroused so much opposition on this question 
of rates, and indeed upon other grounds, that no progress was made by him 
towards any form of municipal institutions. 

‘The merchants had also in their memorial put forward the general claim 
that since Hong Kong had been founded as a naval and military station for 
the furtherance of imperial interests, the inhabitants should not be called 
upon to pay the entire cost of the administration, or even of any large portion 
of it. Gladstone refused to accept this thesis and replied ‘the mercantile body 
have altogether mistaken the object of Great Britain in the occupation of Hong 
Kong. ‘lhat occupation was decided on solely and exclusively with a view to 
commercial interests.’ Opinion in the Colony seemed to be thwarted all round. 

There were however at home, means by which the merchants could 
bring pressure to bear; they had friends in Parliament. In addition there 
was bitter criticism of the Colony and of its administration by Robert Mont- 
gomery Martin, Colonial Treasurer, and later author of an account of the 
Colonies; he had quitted his post in the Colony and returned to England to 
campaign against the Colony and all its works. There was, too, great dis- 
appointment that trade with China had not shown as much expansion as had 
been hoped. The result was the 1847 select Parliamentary Committee of 


°C. O. 129/13 No. 114, Sir John Davis to Lord Stanley, August 20, 1845. 
"C. O. 129/13 No. 32, Gladstone to Sir John Davis, March 7, 1846. 
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Enquiry into the China Trade. It is not necessary to go into its report here; 
with regard to Hong Kong, the Committee upheld much of the argument put 
forward by the merchants in their memorial, and amongst its recommendations 
was one, ‘that a share in the administration of the island should be given by 
a system of municipal government to the British residents.’ It also recom- 
mended a ‘less expensive government establishment’ for the Colony. 

One of the results of the Committee’s Report was to bring to life the 
issue of municipal government. For the moment, very little was done in this 
connection, and attention was concentrated on the other, and possibly more 
important recommendations of the Committee. Delay was occasioned, too, 
partly because of a change of governorship in the Colony. 

Sir George Bonham arrived in Hong Kong on March 20, 1848 with a 
special task of reducing expenditure ‘at whatever inconvenience and sacri- 
fice.”1 In February 1848 before Bonham came out, the merchants had 
presented a memorial against excessive ground rents, and were successful in 
the next year in persuading the home government to grant 999 year leases 
instead of the existing 75 year leases. But their success was to be very limited. 

In January 1849 the Hong Kong residents presented yet another memorial 
to the Secretary of State at home, pointing out that nothing had been done to 
implement the recommendation of the 1847 Parliamentary Committee that 
some form of municipal government should be granted, to allow British 
representatives a share ‘in the ordinary and local affairs of the island.’ Bonham 
was much more accessible and popular, and more in touch with local opinion 
than his predecessor had been, and on this question of municipal self-govern- 
ment, he took a commonsense practical line. Overlooking the discourtesy of 
the merchants in not sending him a copy of the memorial, Bonham wrote to 
Earl Grey in February 1849! that he had seen a copy in the local press. 
He said he had no objection to a municipality, and agreed that if the inhabi- 
tants wished, and if competent persons could be found to serve, the collection 
and expenditure of the police rates should be entrusted to them. ‘The police 
cost £4,282 1s Od and the police rate brought in £2,500 per annum, and this, 
he said made him wonder what the merchants had to gain in demanding 
municipal control. 

With regard to a demand for a general share in legislation, Bonham 
thought there was no objection to the nomination of two principal local in- 
habitants to two seats in both the Executive and Legislative Councils. Earl 
Grey replied in July 1849 !8 agreeing with Bonham’s general views, and asking 
for a concrete scheme of municipal government. In another dispatch bearing 

1 C, O. 129/24 No. 57, Earl Grey to Sir George Bonham, September 21, 1848. 


2 C. O. 129/28 No. 22, Sir George Bonham to Earl Grey, February 26, 1849. 
18 C, O. 129/28 No. 126, Earl Grey to Sir George Bonham, July 11, 1849. 
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the same date, he accepted the proposal that two unofficial members should 
be appointed to the Legislative Council only ‘when you consider the time 
has arrived for making this change.’ The appointment of the two unofficials 
to the Legislative Council was in fact implemented without delay; in 1850 
they took their seats. The municipal scheme however was still-born. 

Having received the Secretary of State’s permission to proceed with the 
plan of local municipal government, Bonham consulted the bench of fifteen 
unofficial Justices of the Peace whom he had recently appointed. He met 
them on November 3, 184914 and offered them control of the police if they 
would meet the deficit between the amount collected in police rates and the 
actual cost of the police, and he suggested this should be done by a tax on 
carriages. ‘The Justices of the Peace refused to agree to any proposal that 
involved additional taxation. ‘There is no record of any discussion of the 
elective principle, nor is it clear who were to form the municipal body. 
Bonham was in the habit of consulting the unofficial Justices of the Peace, 
as the most influential representatives of the foreign community, but it would 
be in accordance with English precedent that these Justices should control 
the police, and this is probably what was intended. 

On January 10, 1851, after an interval of fourteen months, Bonham 
wrote to the Justices of Peace and renewed his offer in greater detail. He 
offered them control of the police but with the exception of the Superintendent 
and Assistant Superintendent, since they had been appointed by the Secretary 
of State. For 1850, the deficit between the police expenditure and the 
amount collected in rates was £1,051 19s 23d and, to get the scheme started 
he offered to make good for two years any annual deficit not exceeding that 
amount. 

He then pointed out that the general revenues had been insufficient for 
the repair and maintenance of the roads and sewers. Davis had proposed 
an ordinance for levying additional rates on property to meet the full cost of 
roads and sewers, but Bonham said he had not proceeded with this, as he 
had been ‘excessively unwilling’ to impose further taxation. He suggested 
the Justices of the Peace might draft one combined ordinance dealing with 
police, roads and sewers, and might consider raising additional funds by a 
tax on horses, carriages, and sedan chairs. 

To this the Justices of the Peace replied on January 31, 1851. ‘They 
said that the police force had been reduced in strength recently to make the 
deficit look smaller, and the force was inefficient in any case, and that if they 
had control of it, they would find it necessary to raise its efficiency, at a cost 
which would involve a greater deficit than that which Bonham had offered to 
meet. The rates would probably fall in yield as memorials had already been 


™C. O. 129/36 No. 29, Sir George Bonham to Earl Grey, April 22, 1851. 
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sent home against the heavy taxation. They said the community had ex- 
pressed a wish to have control over municipal matters, and they were prepared 
to assume control over police, roads, and sewers if the Governor would place 
sufficient funds at their disposal from the general revenues. Provision for 
protection and streets should be the first charge on these revenues, since they 
were most vital to any community. 

Bonham replied on February 14, 1851. He denied that the produce of 
the rates would fall; on the contrary more houses were being built, and in any 
case there should be less objection to taxation if imposed by a popular body. 
The present assessment was quite inadequate, and he proposed once more, 
taxes on horses, carriages and chairs. He thought the police force adequate, 
at least there was no increase in crime, and he did not propose to increase 
the force. He then renewed the offer he had previously made. ‘The Justices 
of the Peace replied on March 1, 1851. They still criticized the police 
as inefficient, attracting only bad characters who could not get a living 
elsewhere. The Governor had offered to make up any deficiency in cost for 
only two years and this was refused. The municipal body would, if it 
assumed control, have to decide what additional numbers and pay would be 
necessary, but the Governor could be assured that this would be kept as low 
as possible. They brought up once more the familiar argument against 
increased taxation on the ground that Hong Kong was really founded to 
support the whole China trade, and in any case, horses, carriages, and chairs 
were necessaries not luxuries. 

On March 15, the correspondence came to an end, when Bonham replied 
that further taxation, or an additional grant from home was essential if he 
were to meet the wishes of the Justices of the Peace. He ended by saying 
that if he could retrench or secure additional means, he would be ready to 
receive further proposals. 

Earl Grey’s only comment on all this argument was to approve the 
course Bonham had taken. So ended this early attempt to set up a municipal 
organization in Hong Kong. 

When Bonham reported on all this in April 1851 he gave his opinion 
that he was ‘beginning to think that the majority of Justices of the Peace had 
neither the time nor the inclination for the duties they were asking to assume.’ 
This may have been more than a shrewd guess. He was friendly with them, 
Government House had become a social centre, and he must have been well 
acquainted with their views. The impression the correspondence between 
Bonham and the Justices of the Peace leaves with the modern reader is that 
in the interval between the meeting with the Justices of the Peace on Novem- 
ber 3, 1849 and the first of the series of letters, that of January 10, 1851, 


15 C, O. 129/36 No. 29, Sir George Bonham to Earl Grey, April 22, 1851. 
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the negotiations for a municipal government had broken down. ‘lhe corres- 
pondence of January to April 1851 which had been summarised conveys an 
impression of unreality, of two sides sparring but avoiding the real issues. 
The Home Government had taken the initiative in proposing some form 
of municipal organization for Hong Kong, and it appeared to do so entirely 
on the ground of principle, but when Davis made difficulties, it appeared 
to drop the principle. 

When the merchants revived the demand for municipal institutions in 
which they were supported by the 1847 Select Parliamentary Committee, 
they did so, not so much as a matter of principle, but as a stick with which 
to beat the unpopular Davis. ‘The Hong Kong merchants contended, and 
the 1847 Select Committee of Parliament upheld their contention, that the 
Colony existed for the general benefit of the China trade, and that therefore, 
the Imperial Government and the merchants living in the Treaty Ports 
should help meet its expenses. Their object in putting forward demands for 
a share in the control of the Colony was largely to protect their own pocket 
and to oppose Davis’ policy of making the Colony self-supporting. 

Idealism was absent, and the debate centred on the question of finance. 
Having secured representation of the Legislative Council in June 1850, 
that is, during the interval between the meeting of Bonham and the Justices 
of the Peace, November 3, 1849 and Bonham’s first letter to them January 
10, 1851, the Justices may well have thought that they had secured a more 
valuable concession than the municipality for which they were being called 
upon to pay. This would explain their lack of enthusiasm in the corre- 
spondence with Bonham, and why the central issue of municipal government, 
its form and function, was to remain in the background. 

Two points emerge from this episode. ‘The initiative in suggesting some 
form of local municipal autonomy for Hong Kong was taken by the home 
government, but when Davis ran into difficulty over it, the proposal was too 
readily abandoned. There is little evidence of any clear demand on the part of 
the influential residents at least, for representative institutions as matter of 
principle, and no evidence that the Chinese were to be included in any scheme. 


University of Hong Kong 


16 C. O. 129/33 No. 52, Staveley to Earl Grey, June 15, 1950. 
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REVIEWS 


The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward. By ‘THOMAS 
FRANCIS CARTER. Revised by L. CARRINGTON GoopricH. (New York, 
The Ronald Press Company, second and revised edition, 1955. Pp. 
xxiv + 293. Plates 25. US$10.00. First Edition published by Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1925.) 


Les débuts de Vimprimerie en Chine. (CEuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot, 
IV, publiées sous les auspices de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres et avec le concours du Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique.) By PauL PeLtiot. Edited by Robert des Rotours, with ad- 
ditional notes and appendix by Paul Demiéville. (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1953. Pp. viii + 138.) 


Early Movable Type in Korea S13 GiF' F742. (Publication of the National 
Museum of Korea, Series A, Vol. I.) By Won-younc KIM 4roci€. 
(Korea, Seoul, Eul-yu Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. 36 Korean text; 15 
abridged translations into English; 26 plates, with two photographs to 
each plate. Edition limited to 700 copies.) 


The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward, by 'T. F. 
Carter, 1925, has long been recognized as a classic. Although reprinted in 
1930, it was out of print again in 1950. This new and revised edition by 
Dr Carter’s successor in the Department of Chinese at Columbia University, 
Professor L. Carrington Goodrich, will be welcomed by all students of 
Chinese civilization. Since Dr Carter’s untimely death in 1925, at the age 
of 43, a few day’s after his book was in print, new discoveries have been made 
and a number of noteworthy studies on printing in China and the Far East 
have been published. Carter’s book, however, in the comprehensiveness of 
its treatment, still remains a standard work, only requiring the revision by a 
competent scholar, which it has received by Professor Goodrich, to bring it 
into line with advancing knowledge. 


Written in a concise but buoyant style which never fails to hold the 
interest of the reader, the book covers a wide range of subjects—subjects in 
which the extent and thoroughness of the author’s scholarship is abundantly 
manifest, and which in spite of their variety are held together by their 
reference to the central theme, the invention of printing in China and its 
extension westwards to Europe. Of these subsidiary subjects the most im- 
portant, and one which almost holds the place of a twin-subject with the 
main one, is the invention of paper, which also originated in China, and its 
passage westwards from China to Europe during the same period as the 
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passage of printing. The importance of the history of paper to the theme 
of the book is shown by the fact that the historical chart which summarises 
the author’s conclusions is divided into two columms—the evolution of 
printing on the one side, and the evolution of paper on the other. 


The book, which is inspired throughout by the author’s consciousness 
of the supreme importance to mankind of these two inventions (pp. 3, 204, 
and 243), is divided into four parts: the first part, the background of printing 
in China, describes the conditions out of which the invention of printing 
arose: the invention of paper—the popular material, without which the 
invention of printing would have been useless; the use of seals in China, and 
the practice of making rubbings from inscriptions on stone which gave 
familiarity with reproduction of pictures or scripts by means of impression; 
and the demand created by religion—Buddhism and Taoism—for cheap 
reproduction of pictures, texts and charms. 

The second part, block printing in China, describes the method and the 
materials used; the beginnings of block printing in China in various ways of 
reproducing Buddhist and Taoist pictures and charms,—the oldest dated 
printed charms being those of the Empress Shotoku of Japan, a.p. 770; the 
application of the new art to the printing of books, the first clear reference 
to block printing in China being in a.p. 835, the oldest dated printed book 
still extant being a copy of the Diamond Sutra of a.p. 868 from the caves of 
Tun-huang; and the epoch-making event of the first printing of the Confucian 
Classics between a.D. 932 and 952 by the orders of Féng Tao w§3% (A.D. 
882—954) the Counsellor of ten emperors during four dynasties of the Five 
Dynasties period. ‘The book proceeds to describe the period of the finest 
Chinese block printing, that of the Sung dynasty, a.p. 960— 1280, ‘the high 
tide’ of Chinese printing, and ‘to discuss an allied subject, the printing of 
paper money in the T’ang (A.D. 618—906), Sung (a.p. 960— 1280), and Yiian 
(A.D. 1280—1386) periods.’ 

The third part, the westward course of block printing, leads the author 
into the immense subject of the intercourse of China and the West through 
Central Asia in the Middle Ages, a subject which he treats in so compact and 
yet graphic a way that it provides both a useful and scholarly summary of 
one thousand years of Central Asian history, and also an illuminating intro- 
duction to that remote and often unfamiliar, though supremely important 
chapter in the history of mankind. Nowhere is the range of the author’s 
reading more apparent than in this part of the book. But no less remarkable 
is the clarity with which his findings are set forth. First, the opening of the 
Great Silk Road across Central Asia, from China to the Roman Orient, and 
its importance for religion and commerce is described; then the passage of 
paper from China to Europe is traced by dated discoveries and by known 
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dates of the commencement of paper manufacture in various places; next, a 
chapter is devoted to the great literary activity of the Uigur ‘Turks centred 
at Turfan, including their block printing in many languages; in contrast to 
which Islam at the time of the Crusades is portrayed as a barrier to printing, 
printing being discouraged by the Moslems, and the printing of the Koran 
for long forbidden, although the Arabs were the great carriers of paper from 
Asia to Europe; last, the break through of the Mongol Empire and the renewed 
contact between Europe and China is described, in particular the establish- 
ment of the Mongol capital of Persia at ‘Tabriz is dwelt upon—the Mongols 
of Persia being now converted to Islam, where a cosmopolitan commercial 
community was assembled and an unsuccessful experiment was made in the 
printing of paper money. Rashid-eddin’s description of the printing of books 
in China—the first reference to this outside of East Asiatic sources, is quoted. 
The author now turns aside to discuss the phenomenon of block printing in 
Egypt at the time of the Crusades; the subject of printed playing-cards, the 
allied subject of paper money having already been treated in the second part. 
Another related subject, that of printed textiles in both East and West is then 
treated. ‘These subsidiary themes prepare the way for a consideration of the 
rise of block printing in Europe. 

The fourth and last part, printing with movable type, describes the 
invention of movable type in China between 1041 and 1046, an invention 
which was put to little use in China itself, but of which wide use was made 
in Korea from the thirteenth century onwards. The last chapter—a very 
brief one—summarizes the lines of development described above as the 
‘pedigree’ of Gutenberg’s great invention of 1538. But the author is careful 
to point out that no direct connection between the movable type of East Asia 
and that of Gutenberg has been established. ‘The evidence of direct con- 
nection, he insists, so far is negative; but 

to state categorically that there is no direct connection between the typography of China 

and Korea and that of Europe would be premature. On the other hand no clear 

evidence of such connection has been found, and until such evidence—or the contrary— 

is at hand, it is necessary to keep an open mind (p. 240). 

Such in outline is the theme of this interesting book, written in the 
springtime of sinology, when the West was in the freshness of discovering 
the East. At that time, apart from a brochure in Chinese by Sun Yu-hsiu 
Hie (Liu-an #74) on the history of printing in China,! a study by Wang 
Kuo-wei [AE on the Kuo-tzii chien editions of the Five Dynasties (A.D. 
906—960),? Asakura Kameso’s history of printing in Japan,? Chinese source 


Chung-kuo tiao-pan yiian-liu k’'ao Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1916. 
* Kuo-hsiich chi-k’an Peking, 1923: ‘Wu-tai chien-pen k’ao’ 
3 Tokyo, 1909. 
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material, and brief notes by Western writers, there were few publications on 
the history of printing in the Far East. So Carter, as far as the Western 
world was concerned, if not breaking entirely fresh ground, was at any rate 
a pioneer in assembling material from many sources, and in presenting it to 
the West in a coherent and attractive manner. 

Since Carter wrote the book under review many authoritative studies 
have been made on different aspects of the subject, notably those by K. 'T. 
Wu C. H. Peake,> A. W. Hummel,® K. Nagasawa,’ and Paul 
Pelliot,® of all of which Goodrich made full use in the second edition of 
Carter’s book, as the notes and bibliography show.® 

The list of articles and books since Carter wrote is impressive, and 
emphasizes the need for the revision of Carter’s work in the light of this new 
and steadily increasing knowledge. Indeed within a few years of the publica- 
tion of the first edition, which was quickly sold out, Pelliot began to plan for 
a revised second edition, the notes for which were put aside for a number of 
years and posthumously published separately, to which fuller reference will 
be made below. 

Dr Goodrich’s revision has been exceedingly well done. While keeping 
the original freshness and exhilaration of Carter’s text he has introduced 
where necessary additions, modifications and corrections. ‘These rarely 
exceed a sentence or two, only occasionally occupying a complete paragraph. 
In a few instances only do they involve a negation of something appearing 
in the first edition, though these few instances may be important ones. 
Nevertheless the need to tamper with the original text is unfortunate. "The 
inserted passages by a certain hardness, in comparison with Carter’s flowing 


17°ien Hsia, 3, 1936: “The Chinese Book: Its Evolution and Development.’ “Ihe 
Development of Printing in China.’ 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 7, 1943: ‘Ming Printing and Painters’; 13, 1950: 
‘Chinese Printing under Four Alien Dynasties (913— 1368). 

The Library Quarterly, 22, July 1952: “Typography in China during the Nineteenth 
Century.’ 

_° Gutenberg Jahrbund, 1935: “The Origin and Development of Printing in China in the Light 
of Recent Research’; 1939: ‘Additional Notes and Bibliography on the History of Printing in 
the Far East.’ 

® The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 1943: ‘Movable ‘Type 
Printing in China: A Brief Survey.’ 

* Nagasawa, Kikuya: Wakan sho no insatsu to sono rekishi O & 
< OER, (History of Printing Books in Japan and China), ‘Tokyo, 1952. 

* Paris, 1953: Les débuts de l'imprimerie en Chine. 

* Carter’s book was translated into Chinese from the reprint of 1930 by Liu Lin-sheng $e 
with the title: Chung-kuo yin-shua shu yiian-liu shih Shanghai, Commercial 
Press, 1938, with the addition of a page indicating some minor errors in Carter’s text. 

An article by R. C. Rudolf on ‘Chinese Movable Type Printing in the Eighteenth Century’ 
salo appeared in the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbum-Kagaku-Kenkyusyo, Kyoto, 1954. 
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sentences, suggest their different origin, and sometimes, especially in cases 
of dissent, produce a slight dissonance. An alternative method would have 
been to reproduce the original text, both of the book itself and of the notes, 
in its entirety, and to add the revision in the form of further bracketed notes, 
in the manner of Cordier’s revised edition of Yule’s The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo. But this would have necessitated a much bulkier volume, and also 
would have made more difficult reading. 

With regard to format, the new edition preserves in the main the same 
style and typography as the first edition; but the margins, which in the first 
edition were unnecessarily wide are somewhat narrower in the second edition, 
making a volume of more convenient size and less voluptuous appearance. 
The illustrations in both editions are mainly the same, but by omitting those 
of more general interest such as scenes and processes, and those dealing with 
early printing in Europe, and by combining the smaller ones, so as to take 
two on one page, the number of plates in the second edition is reduced from 
forty to twenty-four, without serious loss to the value of the book. An 
excellent portrait of Dr Carter is added as a frontispiece. 

The notes, which were already full in the first edition, have been greatly 
increased in the second, in order to take account of the growing knowledge 
on the subject since Carter’s day, incorporating in particular the conclusions 
of Pelliot’s posthumous work Les débuts de l’imprimerie en Chine, 1953, which 
will be discussed more fully below. Unfortunately the Chinese characters 
have been omitted from the notes, doubtless to reduce the cost of production. 
The loss is to some extent overcome by the addition of a list of Chinese words 
and names with the Chinese characters, and also by the inclusion of Chinese 
characters, where appropriate, but unfortunately not in all instances, in the 
Bibliography. 

The notes in the second edition are printed after each chapter, instead 
of at the end of the book, as in the first edition. 

There are in addition some slight changes in paragraphing, in insetting 
for quotations, and in romanization of Chinese names. 

Completed probably in 1928 the small volume, Les débuts de l’imprimerie 
en Chine, consists of twenty-seven detailed studies on some of the Chinese 
texts upon which Carter’s book, was based. When the first edition of Carter’s 
The Invention of Printing in China was exhausted, we are told in the notice 
by R. des Rotours, Pelliot was requested to prepare a revised edition. Appa- 
rently with this end in view he delivered a course of lectures through the 
academic year 1927—28 on Carter’s book, on the history of printing and paper, 
and on some of the basic Chinese texts, which he discussed at length. 

The present notes, the manuscript of which was entitled by Pelliot 
Ouelques textes anciens concernant l'histoire des débuts de l'imprimerie en Chine, 
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were evidently made for those lectures, and do not appear to have been 
touched by him since, except for some marginal notes added probably during 
the years 1943—44 and 1944—45, when he was delivering two courses of 
lectures at the Sorbonne on the bibliography of the Classics engraved on 
stone. 

Pelliot’s manuscript, therefore, des Rotours says, may be regarded as a 
first draft for a study of the history of printing in China made in connection 
with Carter’s book. ‘The work as it stands is incomplete, lacking a conclusion, 
and in some cases not being furnished with full details for the references. 
These the editor has endeavoured to supply. He has also where possible 
incorporated Pelliot’s later marginal notes in the text, and where necessary 
added a few short notes of his own. One section, Section ‘Twenty-six on 
Buddhist editions, is no longer up to date, owing to the progress made in 
these studies in China and Japan since 1924, when Demiéville wrote his 
article in the Bulletin de I’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, XXIV, upon 
which Pelliot’s study was based. It has therefore been supplemented by 
Demiéville in the light of new knowledge, and Demiéville’s notes have been 
added to the book in the form of an appendix. 

The book with the minimum of editing, as outlined above, almost as it 
was left by the hand of Pelliot himself, is a detailed study in Pelliot’s unmis- 
takable style, characterised by immense scholarship and minute care—a 
detailed study of points connected with the Chinese texts not made clear or 
misinterpreted by Carter. 

Of particular interest is Pelliot’s treatment of the Kuo-tzi chien [+ %& 
(National Academy) edition of the Classics in the time of Féng Tao ait 
(A.D. 882— 954), and of the work of Wu Chao-i #84 in connection with the 
Classics engraved on stone and printed from wooden blocks in Szechwan, 
which are the subjects of Sections Twenty-one, Twenty-two, and Twenty- 
three respectively, and which together occupy thirty-one pages of the book. 
In these careful studies Pelliot has shown on the one hand that Carter was 
mistaken in thinking that the Kuo-tzii chien edition of the Classics (A.D. 
932—953), was suggested by the printing of the Classics in Szechwan (A.D. 
944—951), which was actually commenced at a relatively later date; and on 
the other hand that the immense task of engraving the Nine Classics on stone, 
together with their Commentaries 4 and Sub-Commentaries #f, in Sze- 
chwan, upon which nothing had been previously published in any European 
language (p. 60), had been greatly overlooked. Pelliot also demonstrated that 
the part of Li Yii 48 (d. 935), the colleague of Féng Tao, in the printing 
of the Classics, had not been sufficiently recognized. 

The findings of Pelliot have for the most part been incorporated by 
Goodrich in the form of brief notes in the revised edition of Carter’s book. 
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But to grasp the full significance of these it is necessary to have recourse to 
Pelliot’s detailed studies. Pelliot’s book therefore is an indispensable tool for 
the serious student of Carter. It is fortunate that it has appeared at about 
the same time as the revised edition of the latter. 

The last section of Pelliot’s book, Section Twenty-seven, has a peculiar 
interest of its own, being notes on the history of rubbings in China, Les 
estampages et les reproductions d’autographes. ‘This subject is introduced by 
Carter into his book because of its connection with the rise of printing. But 
it also forms an independent subject, which holds a very great place in 
Chinese civilization, not yet sufficiently appreciated in the West. As Pelliot 
points out (p. 93 note 2), few examples of ancient collections of rubbings are 
to be found in Europe, and no Western sinologue had previously made a 
study of the bibliography. Pelliot’s study of this subject is therefore once 
again a pioneer work. 

The fourth and last part of Carter’s book is devoted to printing with 
movable type: the invention of movable type in China by Pi Shéng $5} in 
the Ch’ing-li period }#)f§ (A.D. 1041—48), its adoption in Korea in the thir- 
teenth century, and its wide use in that country under royal patronage from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century until modern times. 

The monograph by Mr Won-young Kim, Curator at the National 
Museum of Korea, Early Movable Type in Korea, was published while 
Goodrich’s revision of Carter’s book was in the press, and appeared in time 
to receive a brief notice only and to be listed in the Bibliography. Dr 
Goodrich had however already been in correspondence with Mr Kim, and 
had incorporated the results of that correspondence in his notes. 

Though small, and including only an abridged translation into English, 
this littlke monograph with its fifty-two illustrations from the chief Korean 
fonts, its tables of dates and names in English and in Chinese characters, 
forms a valuable supplement to Carter’s book, and should be read with it. 
It speaks well for the accuracy of Carter’s scholarship that his chapter, though 
dealing with an obscure subject and written some thirty years before the 
monograph, agrees with the latter in all important respects, requiring little 
alteration or addition at the hands of the reviser in the notes or in the text. 
But without the excellent illustrations of the monograph Carter’s account can 
convey nothing of the beauty of Korean printing and of the differences 
between each font. 

On reading Carter’s chapter and Kim’s monograph together, the follow- 
ing facts emerge: 

First, during the thirteenth century printing with movable type appeared 
in Korea; whether this was derived from the experiment of Pi Shéng with 
clay type in China in the eleventh century, or whether it was an independent 
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Korean invention, is not certain. A contemporary notice, that appears to be 
reliable, from the hand of a minister of the Koryu dynasty, Yi Kyu-po 424%, 
between the years 1232 and 1241, states that he had printed a book, Sangjong 
Yemun #f2#7%3¢ (Sang-jong Ye-mum) with ‘cast’ type (some kind of metal 
type) in twenty-eight volumes, at Kanghwado jJ-4#£3, an island off the west 
coast of Korea, where he was taking refuge from the invading Mongols. 

Next, with the fall of the Koryu dynasty, a ‘Department of Books’ #F fz 
(Publications Office) was founded in 1392—1910, which printed a number of 
books with movable wooden type, of which an example (P1. IA) is given by 
Kim from the Kae-guk Won-jong Kong-shin Nok-kwon BE, 
printed in 1397. 

But official printing on a large scale did not commence in Korea until 
A.D. 1403, in the third year of the energetic king T’ai-jong KA (Taijong). 
The type, cast from bronze, was in the style of Sung script, and after the 
cyclical name of the year is known as the Kemi-ja #‘#. An example is 
shown by Kim in Plate IB. The type was used for printing the Chinese 
Classics; in the mind of the Koreans it was definitely connected with the 
invention of Pi Shéng, and was also regarded as marking a new era in printing 
(Carter-Goodrich, p. 226). 

In the following years two other fonts were cast, the Kyongja-ja t-¥'7- 
in 1420, and the Kabin-ja  ${*7- in 1434, in Yiian and Ming style respectively. 
Examples are given by Kim on Plates 1B, 2A, and 2B. These types were 
cast from bronze and the best Korean calligraphists as well as autographs of 
ancient Chinese writers were used. Enthusiasm ran high, and the best 
workmanship was enlisted in the cause of the preservation of human culture. 

Between the years 1436 and 1516 these three fonts were followed by 
seven others, some based on famous Korean calligraphists, some on Chinese 
Ming texts, giving a total of ten official fonts, examples of all except one of 
which are given by Kim, Plates 5A to 10A. 

Then there came a break—the invasion of Korea by Hideyoshi in the 
16th century, when most of the government type was destroyed or taken 
with many of the printed books to Japan. 

After the war wooden type was used, until a recasting (kaeju ¢$$) was 
made of the Kabin-ja in 1617, and again in 1772 and 1777. New types also 
were made both of bronze and of wood through the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries. Examples of some of these recastings and new types are given by 
Kim, Plates 14AB, 15A, 18B, 22AB and 26B. 


F. S. DRakE 
University of Hong Kong 
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Art in East and West, An Introduction through Comparisons. By BENJAMIN 
ROWLAND, jr. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, London: Oxford 
University Press and distributors in Hong Kong, 1954. Pp. xiii + 144; 
62 plates. US$5.00; 40s. net) 


Tuis intriguing book originated in a series of lectures delivered by Professor 
Rowland at Harvard to an audience of undergraduates from many different 
departments. The author’s purpose is, by confronting his reader with a 
series of different subjects as represented by Oriental and Western artists, to 
reveal the characteristics of each kind of representation, the significant 
differences between them and their occasional similarity of aim or technique. 
Professor Rowland begins by stating a distinction of fundamental importance, 
—that between traditional and non-traditional art. The former, he writes, 
‘Is the creative expression of a society, in which every form of creation .. . 
is fashioned not for its utility, but as an appropriate symbolical revelation of 
those supernatural powers that are believed to govern the terrestrial order.’ 
This kind of art is anonymous, magical and hence functional, and obeys 
certain well-recognized laws. Non-traditional art is based on empirical 
observation of the natural world. It is the art of the individual, and parti- 
cularly characteristic of post-Renaissance Europe. Recognizing this difference, 
he has resisted the temptation to draw obvious comparisons between the two, 
and confines himself largely to traditional art. He sees both kinds of art as 
valid in their own right, though, as he observes, the distinction between them 
is often extremely tenuous. 

After a short description of the technical methods of painting, the author 
embarks on a fascinating series of comparisons. A Jain Tirthankara is 
confronted with an archaic Greek Apollo, a nude drawing by Michaelangelo 
with a leaping demon after a design by Wu Tao-tzii. We are invited to 
compare a smiling angel from Rheims with a devata from Hadda, landscapes 
by Brueghel and Kuo Hsi, Marin and Ying Yii-chien. It would be invidious 
to speak of omissions in a book of this kind, but a comparison between a 
Rembrandt drawing and the work of a Chinese master would have been 
enlightening. We are given enough technical and historical information to 
enable us to see each work in the setting of its own culture. In that sense 
this book is a valuable commentary to the conventional histories of art. 
Above all, it will show the student, whether in the East or West, that there 
is not one kind of art that is true and all others exotic (even so eminent a 
scholar as Bernard Berenson subscribes to this view), but many, and all of 
them ‘true’. The philosophical implications to this approach are consequently 
profound. 
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I frequently found myself in disagreement with Professor Rowland’s ana- 
lyses, as when, for example, he uses the work ‘sinister’ in regard to a painting 
by Li Ch’éng, or describes the landscape of the Ma-Hsia school as ‘romantic’; 
but the purpose of his book is clearly not only to inform his readers but also 
to make them think, and to provoke people into disagreeing with you is one 
of the surest ways of doing this. The author’s choice of illustrations for 
comparison ranges far and wide over the art of East and West. Sometimes 
it is the differences between the two approaches that emerge as significant, 
sometimes their similarities. ‘These are generally briefly explained in terms 
of the history and philosophy of the culture that produced them. Only one 
thing is missing. When I reached the end of the book I looked for some 
indication of the author’s own philosophy, of a personal attitude to art and 
man which would give meaning to the differences and similarities which he 
presents with so much feeling. In this era of dispassionate scholarship, of 
refusal to commit ourselves, we need more than ever our Ruskins and Frys, 
men of deep convictions, who can see a significant design in the tangled 
web of artistic traditions. Professor Rowland’s reputation rests as much on 
his knowledge of European as of Indian and Far Eastern art, and his reflections 


of the wide implications of the material he presents would be of considerable 
interest. 


MICHAEL SULLIVAN 
University of Malaya 


The Art and Architecture of China. By LAURENCE SICKMAN and ALEXANDER 
Soper. (Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd, Pelican History of Art, 
1956. Pp. xxvi + 334; 190 plates and 31 figures in the text. 45s. net) 


‘TWENTY years ago the International Exhibition of Chinese Art at Burlington 
House closed down. ‘The number of general books of lasting value published 
since that time on Chinese art can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The majority have been devoted to ceramics; painting has received a little 
attention, so too has sculpture, but architecture virtually none at all. Most 
books have been limited both in scope and approach, but the limitations 
were necessarily imposed by lack of knowledge and authenticated material. 
In many ways the Burlington Magazine Monograph, Chinese Art, published 
in 1925, is still one of the most valuable introductions for the general reader 
although much of it is now out of date. Our knowledge has increased since 
that time, and especially since 1935, so we are now better equipped to present 
an intelligent and coherent, if still superficial, interpretation of the develop- 
ment of Chinese art. A number of books have been undeniably useful mainly 
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on account of the plates, but too often the text has been dangerously con- 
troversial. Sickman and Soper are both provocative from time to time; 
Sickman especially so in the notes. 


In this new general non-specialist approach Sickman covers sculpture 
and painting, making use of a great deal of the new material that has come 
to light since 1935. He is probably right in not attempting to explain why 
stone sculpture of the Shang-Yin period comes to an abrupt end. The point 
cannot be satisfactorily discussed in the light of our present knowledge, 
especially as when taken up again in the Han Dynasty the whole form and 
direction had changed. The Chinese preoccupation in early Buddhist sculp- 
ture is with linear design and not with plastic volumes, as had been the case 
in earliest times. It was a preoccupation that was never fully overcome but 
which, in the late 6th century was controlled. Chinese sculptors never appear 
to have had the same tactile sense for stone used on a large scale as had the 
Indians. It was in the glyptic art of jade that they excelled as sculptural 
creators. Perhaps the sensuous qualities of jade appealed to them more and 
helped them through their acute sensitivity to its potentialities for carvings 
that could be held comfortably between the hands. They encountered great 
difficulties, possibly in connection with this tangibility, when they tried to 
master stone as a medium for monumental sculpture. The dominance of 
their instinct for linear rhythms seems to leave them with comparatively little 
energy to spare for the demands of stone in terms of three dimensional form. 
There seems, too, no doubt that the craftsmen misunderstood much in their 
training in the requirements of Buddhist sculpture; it is likely that the 
practice of working from models, many of them paintings, made it additionally 
difficult for them to overcome their preference for line. Whatever the reasons 
that held them back the sculpture of the 5th and early 6th centuries was a 
splendid art of linear relief rather than of freely articulated form. Sickman 
makes this abundantly clear. He traces the development of this period with 
great care and illustrates each stage with photographs, which for the most 
part have not previously been published in any easily available book. But 
one puzzling feature is that none of the minor figures of Buddhism is either 
illustrated or discussed. Why no Dvarapalas such as those of Lung-mén 
with their taut strength that is so curiously impressive in contrast to the time- 
less contemplation of the Buddha? Why no flying Apsaras with their dynamic 
rhythms that were a legacy of the Han linear style? Both types of figure, 
and many others and accessory elements, appear constantly woven into the 
elaborate and often exquisite fabric of the overall designs of shrines and votive 
stelae. It is a mistake to leave them out because they are important, not only 
iconographically but also stylistically, since they indicate the extent of the 
foreign influences that were at work. 
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In the late 6th century and after, insufficient stress is laid on the fact 
that it was only as a result of continuous contact with India, and consequently 
the regular introduction of new models, combined with a gradual but slow 
development in the actual handling of the tools, that in the end the craftsmen 
began to break away from the purely linear and, at the same time, abstract 
interpretation of the Buddha and Bodhisattva figures. The closer contacts 
with India, Central Asia and Sassanian Persia in the last twenty years of the 
6th century and the early years of the 7th century, developed through trade 
and pilgrimage, brought a flood of new influences, whose effects were not 
immediately felt. ‘The usual process of sinicization had to be gone through 
before the foreign elements could emerge in their new guise, with their 
rhythms and forms more precisely adapted to Chinese taste in the new artistic 
unity of the ‘Tang dynasty. But in all forms of Chinese art and at all stages 
in the development of each, the persistence of tradition, especially local 
tradition, has made dating a particularly difficult problem; it is nevertheless 
possible to see in sculpture a logical development of style as Sickman has 
done, though there are undoubtedly people who will disagree with him on 
points of dating. 


If sculpture is controversial, how much more so is painting? Experts 
hardly ever agree on questions of authenticity, and the paintings of the 10th 
to the 14th centuries and even later will long give cause for dissension. Of 
great interest, however, is the fact that painting achieves its first great ma- 
turity at a time when sculpture is just passing its zenith. The excellent figure 
painting, as far as we know it, at the end of the T’ang dynasty is unequalled 
in later times, especially with regard to spatial values. The figure painting 
of the Sung may, as Sickman suggests, be ‘a golden afterglow of 'T’ang’, but 
it is not easy to go all the way with him in this, and even less easy with 
regard to landscape. In this latter there is a necessary technical dependence 
on the 'I’ang, but the approach to the subject has little to do with T’ang and 
is, indeed, changing rapidly all through the 11th century. The sharp diffe- 
rences in the styles of Northern and Southern Sung become a great deal less 
startling when we study the works of Li 'T’ang (bearing the usual proviso in 
mind as to authenticity), who both in technique and in content foreshadows 
the styles of such men as Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei. It is Li who really 
bridges the gap with his leaning towards asymmetrical composition and play 
of ink tones. Sickman hints at this but unhappily does not follow it up. 

The exquisite handscrolls of Southern Sung, with their lyric qualities, 
mark out this and the following period among the greatest in the whole 
history of painting. The format, with its peculiar needs with regard to 
shifting view points, shows more clearly than anything else how important 
it is to approach Chinese landscape painting with a mind empty of precon- 
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e fact ceived ideas. From Southern Sung onward the observer is asked more and 
uently more commonly to enter into an act of creation, to complete the picture for 
t slow which the artist has provided the clues. It is useless attempting to do this 
tsmen if one approaches the picture analytically, and with a fixed belief in the 
stract necessity for linear perspective. Even apart from the question of this—to the 
ntacts Chinese mind—limiting belief, Chinese painting is built up of extremely 
of the subtle rhythms of tone and brush stroke, almost as Roger Fry once said ‘the 
trade graph of a dance executed by the hand.’ It is much more than that of course, 
e not because the underlying aim is an interpretation in visual terms of the mood 
rough and spirit of nature, both objectively and subjectively conceived, rather than 
their the direct attempt at realism, with all that this implies. Realism is accepted 
rtistic as a means, never as an end in itself, and is ruthlessly abandoned whenever 
stages the need arises to maintain the rhythmic qualities of the design as a whole. 
local One of the most troublesome distinctions for Western readers, and one 
reless only being reluctantly left behind by the Chinese themselves, is that between 
n has Northern and Southern Schools; a distinction which has nothing whatever 
= om to do with geography or with Northern and Southern Sung. Fortunately 
Sickman has exposed the arbitary and illogical nature of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s 
perts division, which is in fact a manifesto, since it is a personal interpretation of 
10th the values of painting and a statement of his own aims. The division has no 
Of application except from Tung’s point of view and that of his immediate 
: ma- associates and followers. The distinction is nevertheless important, because 
igure whether or not one agrees with his view, an appreciation of it is essential 
alled for the understanding of the work of those painters who felt his influence in 
nting the 17th and early 18th centuries. In any case a close study of literary and 
, but historical sources is even more important for the oriental art historian than 
with it is for the western art historian because we have no ready-made background, 
lence and also because in Chinese studies transformations and developments are all 
, and less explicit than implied, and all too often the only clues are to be found in 
liffe- the texts. 
less Literary and historical background is also an obvious basic need for the 
vations study of architecture, the more so as such a vast number of monuments have 
dows been destroyed. The three volumes of Siren’s The Imperial Palaces of 
eally Peking, with the admirable plans and photographs, provide a good introduc- 
play tion to the Chinese partiality for axial layout of palaces and monasteries, and 
Ip. to the main characteristics of the later style, but do not, indeed could not at 
ities, that time, go far enough. Soper breaks new ground here as far as the general 
rhole reader is concerned, and this work and his architecture section in The Art and 
d to Architecture of Japan should be studied side by side, an inconvenience to 
rtant which one has, unfortunately, to submit. One could have wished for rather 
con- better photographs in some instances, and perhaps one of the sectional 
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drawings could have had the parts named clearly, for the benefit of the many 
people who must be unfamiliar with Chinese architectural terms, which can 
only be approximately translated into English in so many cases. 

In the book as a whole there are certain errors, particularly with regard 
to the historical background, as well as certain omissions which should be 
made good; but they in no way detract from the value of the book as a 
general summing up of our knowledge of the three subjects treated. There 
are naturally certain passages which call forth disagreement, but what general 
book does not? The stimulus of conflicting ideas and the resultant clarifica- 
tion of thought may well bring about the appearance of other readable works 
on these subjects. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 
Courtauld Institute of Art 


Shawls: A Study in Indo-European Influences. By JOHN IrRw1nN. (London: 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 1955. Pp. v + 66. Fifty-four plates, 
four coloured and 13 other illustrations. 12s. 6d. net). 


Tuts is No. 9 of the monograph series of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, London. The Museum was founded in 1857 for the 
express purpose of encouraging good design in industry, so it has exceptionally 
fine collections of all sorts of manufactured goods. The textiles are a com- 
prehensive collection from East and West, of particularly fine quality and 
beautifully displayed in the study rooms. The shawl dealt with in this work 
is the Kashmir type woollen shaw] as it was made in India and then in Europe, 
for as Mr Irwin points out, ‘shawl’ is a technical term coming from the 
Persian word shal, meaning a class of finely woven woollen fabric. Later 
the term was applied to the strip of this material, usually decorated with 
tapestry at each end, which was worn as a scarf around the shoulders but 
which could equally well be worn as a turban or around the waist. The 
introduction of a fine twill weaving technique into Kashmir is traditionally 
attributed to the enlightened ruler Zain ul Abidin in the 15th century, when 
he is said to have brought textile weavers from Turkistan. Whether this is 
geographically quite correct or not there are obvious links between this 
tradition, which is unique in India, and the textile traditions of China and 
Persia, both of which seem to derive from the expert weavers of the nomadic 
tribes of Central Asia. Because of the perishable nature of the material it is 
difficult to trace the origins of the textile tradition of Central Asia, but the 
twill and damask fabrics found in Tun-huang and Central Asia point, at 
least, to a community of techniques between China and Central Asia from 
an early date. But it is the variants of tapestry weaving which present the 
most interesting comparisons. It seems probable from contemporary literary 
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evidence that the Chinese silk woven tapestry k’o-ssii #)#%, which came into 
prominence in the Sung dynasty, was a technique learned from tribes on the 
Western borders. This fine tapestry was woven on a very simple horizontal 
loom which sounds very similar to that used by the early shawl weavers. 
The method too was somewhat similar, for the Chinese also used a separate 
spool for each colour which was not carried beyond the limit of that colour 
in the design, but the Chinese produced a tapestry in plain weave and in one 
piece. Only in the coarser work was there any sewing together of patchwork, 
which was more in the nature of mending, and there was never any em- 
broidery in conjunction with tapestry. In Persia the twill weave was used for 
tapestry and, of course, there was a tradition of woollen woven cloth and 
of fine woollen woven carpets for which the fleece used was from the 
mountain goat, as it was for the shawls. Indeed, although the weavers may 
well have come from Turkistan, the designers must surely have been Persian 
or Moghul, for Persian characteristics are evident both in the design and in 
the amazing use of colour. In the catalogue of pieces illustrated in this book 
the colours are listed according to the British Colour Council Dictionary 
of Colour Standards* and they sound quite hectic. But the judgment of tone 
and the balance of these brilliant colours is so nice that the finished effect is of 
richness as in the Persian carpets which may contain as many as fifteen colours. 

The monograph, which is subtitled A Study in Indo-European Influences, 
takes the history of the shawl from its earliest days in Kashmir, through its 
development in India when it sustained much European influence. Then it 
follows the further development of the shawl on its transference to Europe 
and the resulting far-reaching influence on the taste and technique of the 
textile industry of France and England. It is always interesting to see the 
development of a traditional craft carried over from one culture to another, 
and especially so in this case when it is very well documented and 
conveniently limited in scope. This is the first study of the subject on these 
lines and it is very readably written. It gives ample information on the 
technique, style, history and development to allow of intelligent study of the 
exhibits in the Museum, and is also fully illustrated with examples from other 
collections. The bibliography is comprehensive and is preceded by a very 
useful guide to further reading. Not the least valuable part of the book are 
the excerpts from the Moorcroft MSS of studies of the shawl trade in India 
between 1820 and 1823, printed as Appendix II. The manuscripts which 
are unpublished are at present housed in the India Office Library, now in 


the Commonwealth Relations Office in London. 
Mary TREGEAR 
University of Hong Kong 


* London: British Colour Council, 1934. 
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Japanese History: A Guide to Japanese Reference and Research Materials 
(University of Michigan, Center for Japanese Studies: Bibliographical 
Series, No. 4.) By JoHn W. Haiti. (Ann Arbor: University of Mi- 
chigan Press, 1954. Pp. 165. US$3.50) 


THISs is an excellent and vital contribution to the advance of Western scholar- 
ship in the field of oriental studies. The most serious criticism would seem 
to be primarily a matter of presentation, which could easily be rectified. 
Namely, that the Foreword and Introduction to this volume are rather 
confusing. ‘The following are a few instances. 

The opening words (p. V) immediately raise unanswered questions: 
‘the Bibliographical Series of the Center for Japanese Studies has for its main 
purpose the listing and evaluation of the major Japanese works pertaining to 
the humanities and social sciences, particularly as they deal with Japan .. . .’ 

Can a bibliography have any other than this ‘main’ purpose? If there 
are ‘subsidiary’ purposes, they are not stated. What is meant by ‘major’ 
works? The answer is unclear; and some of the items may not merit the 
description. 

“The Bibliographies’, the Foreword continues, ‘are selective’; yet it goes 
on immediately to note that works are included which the compilers have not 
even seen, if they are by a reputable author, or have been favourably mention- 
ed, or the like. While other parts of the context tend to claim that the work 
is rather comprehensive. : 

It is equally doubtful how far this is a list of Japanese works available in 
the United States, and how far it purports to cover all Japanese output. Such 
an essential qualification as the following is buried in the third sentence of 
the fourth paragraph of the seventh page: ‘emphasis has been placed upon 
reference works and historical surveys covering the pre-1868 phase’ (sic) 
‘of Japanese history’; but the very next words cause further uncertainty by 
stating, again with no further qualification, that ‘a minimum coverage’ is 
nevertheless ‘devoted to the most recent period’. 

Thus the prefatory pages are largely in the nature of what might be 
called in Japanese ‘ademonai—kddemonai’, and in English ‘tergiversation’. 
It is to be hoped that all this might be eliminated from future editions, and 
replaced by a clear and positive prospectus of the aims, scope and character 
of the work. 

But it is equally to be hoped that meanwhile prospective readers will 
not be put off by the meanderings and enigmas prefacing the present volume. 
For the latter is in fact a good introductory reading guide, reasonably and 
selectively presenting a useful list of Japanese works. There was an enor- 
mous output of Japanese publications in this field in the Taish6 and Showa 
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eras (i.e. since 1912), for which period this volume is necessarily very selective ; 
but it is thorough, conscientious, well annotated, and distinctly useful to 
Western students entering upon Japanese historical studies. The details are 
accurate, the romanization very correct. It will indeed be of value even to 
the reader knowing no Japanese; to whom a perusal of the general explana- 
tions at the beginning of each section, and the assessments of individual 
works, will impart quite a good understanding of the overall condition of 
native Japanese historiography. 

But the notes are descriptive rather than critical. Students may still 
feel the need for more evaluation; perhaps for the type of primer called in 
Chinese a ‘compass’ 744%, attempting to give some ‘bearings’, or a critical 
assessment. In the opinion of the present reviewer, the following are (for 
illustration) the kind of points which it would be necessary to include, in any 
such gloss on the bibliography now in question. But these lines are written 
from memory; there are relatively very few Japanese books indeed, of this 
kind, in Hong Kong. And your reviewer has not had time or opportunity 
for an exhaustive check of this compendious work. The following notes, 
offered with these reservations, are mainly to be taken as marginal comments 
and personal reactions. 

In respect of sections I and II, Bibliographies and Reference Works, 
an even stronger recommendation could be made of No. 25, Professor 
Kuroita’s Study of the National History. It should be noted also that it 
covers the whole of Japan’s history from ancient to modern times. It is 
considered the most authoritative and fundamental work of the kind. It is 
very positive in respect of methodology, the discussion of which has played 
such an important, explicit and formative part in the development of modern 
Japanese historiography. But—it might be helpful to comment—it is con- 
sidered rather conservative in spirit and manner. 

The oldest and most scholarly journal in the general field is Shigaku 
Zasshi (No. 578: duly cross-referenced to its very important special issues, 
such as No. 39). On social and economic history, Shakai Keizai Shigaku is 
correspondingly outstanding (Nos. 40, 612). The classified indexes to the 
articles published in these journals are extremely useful, and it is regrettable 
that they are not included in this volume. 

The Rekishigaku Kenkyikai may be described as the most progressive, 
and possibly one of the most controversial, societies in this field in the post- 
War period, as well as being extremely active. The beginner may need to 
bear this in mind in handling its journal, Rekishigaku Kenkyii (No. 568). 

An important thing for students and researchers to know is that in Japan 
before 1945 one copy of any book published and sold was submitted to the 
Book Department of the Japanese Home Office (Naimushé Toshokyoku) for 
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censorship and the registration of copyright. The official lists of these (Nos. 
53—56) are completely comprehensive and authoritative. After this censor- 
ship and registration, the books were sent to the Imperial Library (Teikoku 
Toshokan) at Ueno, Tokyo; they were therefore also included in the catalogues 
of the latter (Nos. 74—78). After the surrender in August 1945, the censor- 
ship was abolished. No such completeness of coverage can therefore be 
expected subsequently, even in the case of the lists of books received or 
purchased by the Diet Library (Kokuritsu Kokkai Toshokan) (Nos. 57—60). 

The section on Reference Works (pp. 27—44) contains a large number of 
entries, among which students may wish for further selective guidance. The 
individual merits or demerits of each work are well brought out, but the 
general perspective is hard to gauge, e.g. from the point of view of a student 
or of a library wishing to know which works to acquire first. One wonders 
whether it would not add greatly to the practical usefulness of a work like 
this if the compiler, or a panel of experts, more boldly listed a larger propor- 
tion of the works in some defined order of priority or general usefulness, 
instead of mere alphabetical order. The present reviewer would, for instance, 
venture to state as a personal opinion that the most important items in this 
section are clearly Nos. 203, 207, 212, and 291; that Nos. 231, 232, 233, 234, 
and 275 are of the next highest priority, for general usefulness; that a third 
class might include Nos. 205, 224, 274, 276, 279, 289, 294, 295, 299, 
and 346; while the remaining forty-six entries in this section may go on a 
reserve list. 

In the section on Bibliographies, this reviewer would suggest a similarly 
tentative order of general priorities, e.g. as follows: in the highest category 
should appear Nos. 5, 25, 39, 48, 125, and 150—151; in the second class, 
Nos. 1, 10, 11, 12, 24, 38, 53 to 56, 60 to 66, 71 to 74, 107, 108, 111, 112, 
145, and 146; and in the third, Nos. 17, 18, 27, 28, 33, 35, 36, 37, 40, 160, 
161, 162, and 163. 

Turning to the section on Sources (pp. 44—65), it must be noted that, 
though so many primary sources of Japanese history were destroyed in the 
War, there must be a prodigious amount still in existence, unused or for- 
gotten. Among those which have been collected and published, the following 
merit especial notice, and in themselves represent an enormous volume of 
material: Shiryd Hensansho (cf. p. 46), (Nos. 380, 382, 379); and Gaimushé, 
Nthon Gaiko Monjo; while the full first-priority list might be Nos. 379 to 382, 
397, 416, 444, and 460. The second class in this section might be Nos. 383, 
384, 390, 394, 400, 404, 406, 410, 411, 458, 459, 462, 464, 465, and 466; and 
the third, Nos. 384, 385, 386, 417, 418, 446, 447, 448, 453, 454, 455, 456, 
467, and 468. Regarding ‘Diplomatics’ especially, those which have been 
well edited and annotated must be specially stressed, because the original 
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material is extremely difficult to read and handle, without very special 
training. 

Some of the best collections of pre-Meiji material are the Gunsho Ruijii 
(Nos. 384—7), Kokushi Taikei (No. 387), and Shiseki Shiran (Nos. 410—11). 
Some of these series are in the Fung Ping Shan Library of the University of 
Hong Kong. 

The miscellanies compiled in the Nihon Zuthitsu Taisei (No. 404) and 
the government records and newspaper clippings collected and reproduced in 
Nos. 390, 400, and 406 and especially useful for the study of the economic 
history of Japan, besides those whose titles more directly show that they are 
on this subject (such as Nos. 459, 460, 464, and 465). 

The section on Periodicals (p. 65) opens up another large field, in which 
also the student or the library budget committee may wish for clearer land- 
marks. Your reviewer’s priority suggestions here are: I. Nos. 568, 578, and 
612; II. Nos. 580 and 606; III. Nos. 548, 549, 563, 566, 569, 573, 575, 577, 
and 582. 

The last section, on Survey Histories, which is very large (pp. 75—156), 
raises many difficulties. In connection especially with Historiography (p. 77 
seq.) and Methodology, it includes many items which appear rather unim- 
portant, against which some severe discounting should perhaps be indicated, 
because they are too general, or too abstract, or too biased. On the other 
hand, so specific and useful a reference as Vol. IV of the Hitotsubashi 
Keizaigaku Kenkyi no Shiori, 1950 (No. 162) might be emphasized here, 
rather than the general and introductory sections (pp. 23, 77). 

Professor Kawakami’s general survey (No. 693) deserves its special 
commendation. Items 688, 691, and 709 are strongly Marxist, as indicated. 
Nos. 690 and 715 should also surely be described as under Marxist influence, 
though they are more concrete and positive; if the present reviewer’s memory 
serves him correctly, Toyoda Takeshi’s work (715) is far from ‘non-Marxist’. 

The term kéza AE has come into prominence in the post-War period. 
So many ‘kézas’ have appeared—notable among them are perhaps those of 
Iwanami (No. 725), Seibundo (No. 731), Tddai (No. 733), and Kawade 
(No. 734), but the list could be extended. They are useful not only in 
revealing the development and trends of Japanese thought, but as summariz- 
ing the results of all previous work. More free and objective comment on 
many subjects, especially the Monarchy and the National Polity (Kokutai), 
was only possible after the War in Japan; works, in this category particularly, 
entered into these fields, thus containing much that the pre-War literature 
lacked. For these reasons, such works deserve special attention. 

Under the heading of Local History (p. 88) the Aichi and Osaka histories 
(Nos. 760 and 773) are generally recognized to be very exact, useful, and 
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significant; whereas those of Tokyo (No. 779) and Yokohama (No. 782) are 
not so highly valued in Japanese academic circles. 

Turning to the political, social, and economic sections, the following 
important items are lacking (unless the present reviewer has failed to locate 
them, among the more than 900 entries in this section): viz., the famous 
‘Mitsui Record’ (Ryogae Nendaiki), which should be in the currency or bank- 
ing subsections (pp. 122—3), and Kaind Michitaka’s Iriai no Kenkyii, which 
might go with item 1175. 

Another important question is the assessment of the works of Japanese 
Marxist writers. Quite rightly, these are widely included in the volume now 
under review. However, the student might perhaps have his attention drawn 
to such points as the following, to give him more perspective on this matter. 
Much of Japanese Marxism is of the ‘Viennese’ rather than the ‘Stalinist’ 
type. Many Japanese works giving a Marxian treatment of political, econo- 
mic, and social history are hardly worth listing, on various grounds, such as 
their lack of ample documentation, their bias, etc. Though a large and 
prolific literature of Japanese Marxism grew up in the late 1920’s and the 
beginning of the 1930’s, it was suppressed in the War period, and revived 
almost feverishly just after the War, at present its influence among Japanese 
scholars is distinctly waning. 

‘Priority lists’ have been suggested above for the first half of this biblio- 
graphy; if such are desired for the long final section, your reviewer offers the 
following, again as a merely personal and ‘snap’ judgement, speaking rather 
from memory than from fresh research. 

I: first priority, Nos. 664, 773, 938, 956, 1032, 1043, 1085, 1087, 1115, 
1116, 1156, and 1230. 

II: Nos. 667, 693, 695, 725, 731, 733, 734, 738, 746, 760, 767, 770, 805, 
810, 819, 822, 828, 830, 880, 881, 887, 888, 890, 891, 894, 903, 909, 938, 956, 
969, 1004, 1031, 1067, 1091, 1092, 1100, 1113, 1152, 1153, 1154, 1168, 1175, 
and 1262. 

III: Nos. 648, 653, 658, 660, 665, 666, 675, 680, 688, 690, 691, 699, 701, 
703, 705, 706, 709, 713, 715, 723, 740, 743, 749, 779, 803, 814, 821, 831, 832, 
836, 839, 855, 860, 863, 864, 865, 893, 907, 908, 910, 916, 919, 924, 928, 937, 
944, 951, 952, 965, 967, 968, 972, 973, 975, 994, 995, 996, 998, 999, 1000, 
1005, 1007, 1008, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1013, 1016, 1017, 1020, 1023, 1024, 1025, 
1026, 1030, 1033 to 1040, 1041, 1042, 1044, 1056, 1057, 1061, 1088, 1089, 
1094, 1097, 1098, 1117, 1118, 1119, 1125, 1132, 1138, 1139, 1147, 1158 to 
1160, 1164, 1165, 1157, 1169 to 1172, 1204, 1207, 1217, 1231, 1238, 1245, 
1248, 1252, 1256, 1258, 1264, and 1267 to 1269. There is a slight error in 
the Japanese characters of item 1034. 
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) are This is indeed a path-breaking work, effectively opening a wide and 
important field of study of general scholarship outside Japan. Perhaps any 
ving ‘selective’ or ‘annotated’ bibliography inevitably falls to some extent between 
cate two stools. There is really room for two distinct works under this title: one, 
10US a really comprehensive ‘botanization’ (as the Japanese say) naming and 
ink- classifying all the items, and the other a real study-guide, giving such per- 
hich spectives as the above lines have attempted briefly to suggest. The present 
work is not quite the one, rather short of the other, and far from furnishing 
rese both; but is to be warmly welcomed as a major contribution to the advance 
10w of internationa! studies. 
E. STuaRT KirBy 
ee University of Hong Kong 
no- 
we Selected Documents on Japanese Foreign Policy 1853—1868. ‘Translated and 
the edited by W. G. BeasLtey. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford 
all University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955. Pp. xii 4- 359. 50s. net) 
mand PerHaPs no phase of Japanese history has drawn as much attention both at 
home and abroad as Japan’s foreign relations during the crucial fifteen years 
lio- between the coming of Perry and the Meiji Restoration. But Mr Beasley, 
the Professor of History of the Far East at the University of London, has ap- 
her proached this subject in a new way. Selected Documents on Japanese Foreign 
Policy 1853— 1868 is, as the title suggests, primarily a collection of documents, 
15, but it is at the same time much more than this. Mr Beasley has provided an 
Introduction of ninety-three solid pages, which is, as far as I know, the best 
05, analysis of Japanese attitudes during this period toward the outside world 
56, that has as yet appeared. In addition, he has grouped his documents around 
75, eight successive phases of Japanese foreign relations, and for each phase he 
has provided an introductory statement that gives a specific setting for each 
1 of his documents. Asa result, his handsome volume is not simply a collection 
32, of documents but is in reality a documentary history of Japanese foreign 
37 relations. 
0, Mr Beasley has selected seventy-seven documents, beginning with 
05, President Fillmore’s letter to the Emperor of Japan, dated November 13th, 
39, 1852, and concluding with a joint statement made on June 28th, 1867 by four 
? leading daimyo to the Imperial Court, disassociating themselves from the 
rg Bakufu position on the opening of Hyégo. The documents are drawn from a 
IS , variety of sources, such as the Bakumatsu Gaikoku Kankei Monjo, the Iwakura 
” K6 Jikki, the Tokugawa Keiki Ko Den, and the British Parliamentary Papers for 


the years concerned. The bulk of the documents are letters and memoranda 
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exchanged between various officials and offices of the Bakufu, between the 
Bakufu and the Imperial Court, and between other Japanese individuals and 
groups involved in policy decisions, but Mr Beasley has rounded out the 
picture with materials from the diaries of Bakufu and Court officials as well 
as some Western diplomatic correspondence and treaty texts. One might 
question Mr Beasley’s choice of documents in some individual instances, but 
as a group they make a very sound and representative selection. 

Mr Beasley throughout his translations has struck a very neat balance 
between readability and literal accuracy. The translation of mid-nineteenth 
century Japanese documents, with all their literary embellishments and 
overstatements and their sometimes purposeful vagueness, is no easy task, but 
he has skilfully avoided the twin dangers of over-translation into Western 
patterns of thought and under-translation into unintelligible literalness. The 
result is perfectly readable English which retains a clear flavour of the original 
Japanese modes of expression. 

The best part of Mr Beasley’s book is his introduction, which not only 
gives an excellent running account of Japanese foreign relations between 1853 
and 1868, but also includes a most interesting description of the confusions in 
the mechanics of Japanese policy formulation and a very illuminating analy- 
sis of the whole background of ideas that underlay the split between jéi 
(expel the barbarians) and kaikoku (open the country) thinking. His 
explanation of the identity of fundamental objectives and the confused inter- 
relationships between these two apparently contradictory schools of thought 
does much to clarify the supposed inconsistencies of Japanese policy making 
at this time, and he brings out clearly the growing subordination of foreign 
policy attitudes to domestic political motivations. 

The only general criticism that could be made of Mr Beasley’s book is 
that the presentation of the materials, first through a general introduction, 
then through brief individual introductions to the various major phases of 
Japanese foreign policy, and finally through the illustrative documents them- 
selves, leads to confusing repetitions. The joining of these three elements 
into one running account, while raising serious problems of organization, 
might have resulted in a clearer presentation. But this is only a minor and 
possibly an entirely invalid criticism. This volume, with its keen analysis 
and wealth of illustrative materials, will undoubtedly win recognition as the 
most solidly based and informative account in any Western language of 
Japanese attitudes toward foreign relations during the important years 
preceding the Meiji Restoration. 


EpwINn O. REISCHAUER 
Harvard University 
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Criminal Code of Japan. ‘Translated by THomas L. BLAKEMORE, LL.B. 
(Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. ‘Tuttle Company, 
1950, 1954. Pp. ix + 192. US$3.50) 


Tuis small but handy volume contains a full translation of the Criminal Code 
of Japan as extensively revised in 1947, following the adoption of a new 
Constitution, and as subsequently revised in minor detail in 1953 and 1954. 
The full Japanese text is conveniently carried on the left hand side of each 
page with the English translation opposite it. The English text contains 
useful descriptive headings for each of the laws and a few helpful footnotes, 
and there is in addition a full index. Mr Blakemore, who was the first 
foreigner to pass the oral and written examinations that admit lawyers to 
practice before Japanese courts, is probably the best qualified person in the 
world for this particular task of translation, and his work can be relied upon 
implicitly. This volume will be primarily of use to foreign residents of 
Japan for practical legal purposes and secondarily of value to foreign scholars 
as reference materials. 
Epwin O. REISCHAUER 
Harvard University 


Research Guide for China’s Response to the West, a Documentary Survey 
1893— 1923. By Ssu-yu TENG and Joun K. FarrBank, with the collabor- 
ation of E-tu ZEN Sun, CHAOYING Fanc and others. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. 84, paper covers. US$4.00. Oxford, 32s. net) 


THIs companion volume of notes and bibliography to the authors’ main text," 
slim and paper-backed though it is, is a major landmark in the development 
of modern Chinese studies. While it is primarily designed for the scholar 
who uses both Oriental and Western languages, it should be examined by all 
serious students of modern China and by historians in other fields who may 
wish to learn something of the present level of modern Chinese historical 
studies. For each of the topical chapters of the main text, the notes are 
preceded by a short bibliographic essay in which the character of the Chinese 
sources on the particular topic is indicated and in which the chief products of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Western research on the topic are appraised. While 
obviously many Chinese and Japanese names and titles are mentioned, the 
essential information is presented in unbroken English. 


1 China’s Response to the West, a Documentary Survey, 1893— 1923 by Ssu-yu Teng, John K. 
Fairbank with E-tu Zen Sun, Chaoying Fang, and others. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1954. 296 p. Reviewed by Frank H. H. King in the Journal of Oriental Studies, 1, i 
(January 1955). 
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The authors perform a particular service in including, along with the 
major works, a great many obscure articles, doctoral dissertations, mimeo- 
graphed occasional papers, and as yet unpublished manuscripts. As far as 
the Western contributions are concerned, they quite incidentally establish 
Professor Fairbank’s formative influence in the development of the modern 
Chinese field, both through his own writings and through those of his students. 

Reviews of bibliographic studies customarily give some space to challeng- 
ing the authors’ selection. In the case of the Research Guide, this reviewer 
has been able to discover only one omission worth mentioning, the admirable 
monograph of one of the major collaborators, Chinese Railways and British 
Interests, 1898—1911, by E-tu Zen Sun. The Research Guide does indeed 
refer to some works of no great substance, but the stated purpose here is 

to save others the experience of hope and disillusionment of ‘discovering’ an article which 

has an interesting title but which at the end of a few pages leaves the reader exactly where 

he was before. 

The proof-reading and technical editing is virtually letter-perfect. ‘The 
only serious defect of the volume is one of organization, and this was clearly 
dictated by the publisher in the interests of economy. The user of the 
main text must first thumb the Research Guide for notes and then from the 
notes section turn to the bibliography and glossary sections to get the full 
citation. 

Mary C. WRIGHT 


The Hoover Institute and Library, 
Stanford University 


The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen. By Martius B. JANSEN. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 274. US$4.00. Oxford, 32s. net) 


IN SPITE OF its somewhat ambiguous title, this book, published under dis- 
tinguished auspices, represents a solid piece of historical research on a specific 
subject—a stage in the development of Sino-Japanese relations revolving 
around the dramatic figure of Sun Wen, or Yat-sen, as a struggling revolu- 
tionary and the equally dramatic group of Japanese shishi (‘men of high 
purpose’—the author’s translation, p. 14) who went to extraordinary lengths 
to harbour and befriend him in their country. As between these two, the 
author’s emphasis is obviously upon the latter, or rather the particular 
historical background which produced such unique Japanese and prepared 
the stage for the encounter and co-operation between them and the future 
father of the Chinese Republic. Consequently the book concerns itself 
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primarily with modern Japanese history in its impact on the Chinese Revolu- 
tion which was gradually gathering momentum during the two decades 
preceding its consummation. This is probably the reason why Professor 
Jansen has chosen to call his book ‘The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen’ instead of 
‘Sun Yat-sen and the Japanese’ or more prosaically, ‘Sun Yat-sen in Japan’. 
The fact also explains and justifies his thoughtful and well-balanced approach 
to his special thesis in the first three chapters, including the Introduction, in 
which he deals with the intricacies of post-Restoration Japanese society 
complicated by divers group interests. 

The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen is divided into nine chapters with an 
‘Introduction’ and a ‘Conclusion’, followed by an erudite “Note on Sources’ 
and ‘Notes’, testifying to the author’s wide reading of original sources in 
Japanese and Chinese. The nine chapters are entitled: 

The Ideological and Political Context of Meiji Expansionism 
Personalities and Precedents 

Sun Yat-sen 

1900: Waichow and Amoy 

The 'T’ung-Meng-Hui 

The 1911 Revolution 

The Revolution of 1913 

1915: Guidance by Force 

Sun Yat-sen and Japanese Aid 


Methodologically, the two notable features of the book which make it a 
worthy contribution to Western historical scholarship are the author’s free 
and abundant use of materials in the vernacular, hitherto seldom exploited 
by foreign historians, and his concentration on the dynamic personalities 
called shishi as factors of historical development. Naturally neither of these 
features is quite new to Japanese scholars, but some of the conclusions reached 
by their American colleague through this method of study cannot fail to 
interest and stimulate most of them. Let me give an example or two. On 
Japan’s policy towards China during the period he covers, Professor Jansen 
writes: 

Finally, this study will make possible a new appraisal of Japanese policy and plans for 

Asia. When it has been seen that there were more often plans than a plan and that the 

tortuous path of government policy in Tokyo represented diversity of opinion as often 

as it represented duplicity, the way will be open for an interpretation somewhat different 
from that which has been generally accepted. For most writers, the shifts and turns in 

Japanese policy toward China were motivated only by a desire to use dissident forces for 

eventual aggression. Consistent adherence to such a plan would have required of Japan 


an undeviating policy as well as superhuman ingenuity. During the years Sun dealt with 
his Japanese friends, Japan never had both, and usually she had neither (p. 9). 


Equally interesting are his observations on ‘the sense of destiny’ (a phrase he 
often repeats) underlying the Pan-Asianism of Sun Yat-sen and his Japanese 
supporters, which served as a strong spiritual bond between them, while his 
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discussion of the background of the Japanese Government’s notorious T'wenty- 
one Demands on China is fairly thorough and illuminating. With regard to 


the former point, the closing paragraph of the final chapter sounds deeply 
suggestive : 


It is not difficult to see the possible ends to which Sun Yat-sen’s legacy of Pan-Asian 
sentiment can be put by the Chinese Communists as they choose to promote the common 
bond of Asiatic and world communism. In their propaganda, America has already 
assumed a more frightening aspect of rapacious imperialism than ever England had for 

Sun Yat-sen. The Communists, however, are the possessors of a new sense of destiny 

and historical justification which, under the name of Science, contains many of the same 

flaws which weakened Japanese claims to righteousness. The basic incongruities of 
destiny, infallibility, tutelage that rendered Japan incapable of leading Asia will again 

combine to plague the newer dialectic (p. 222). 

What seems to add particular poignancy to this prophecy is the fact that 
Sun’s still remains a name to swear by for the two China’s, each of which 
claims him as her own, and that even to-day his memory has not yet ceased 
to be held in high esteem among the Japanese of the Meiji and Taisho eras, 
in whose hands rests the actual leadership of the country. 

The reviewer has nothing but high praise for the admirable work 
accomplished by Professor Jansen in defiance of many serious obstacles, such 
as inaccessibility of widely scattered sources and the barrier of involved 
Japanese, used in Meiji documents. His reading of Japanese words and 
proper names is on the whole correct, but minor inaccuracies have crept in 
here and there, e.g. Shina Hézen, p. 9 (Hozen), Maruyama Sakuraku, p. 24 
(Sakura), Kishida Kinko, p. 50 (Ginko), Komura Jintaro, p. 67 (Jutaro), the 
Fuji Restaurant, p. 117 (Fujimiken), Kétoku Shusui, p. 121 (Shiisui), Viscount 
Shibusawa, p. 162 (in 1913 he was Baron Shibusawa). Anglicized as the 
Self-Help Society (p. 26), the Risshisha of Tosa sounds more like a coterie 
of Samuel Smiles’ disciples than Itagaki’s training school for ambitious young 
samurai. Nor does Rise Asia Society (p. 51) seem to be an acceptable 
English readering for Koa Kai. All these, however, are relatively insignificant 
blemishes which hardly detract from the intrinsic merit of the author’s 
excellent study. 


‘TATSUNOSUKE UEDA 
Hitotsubashi University, 
Tokyo 


Japanese Etiquette: An Introduction. By the World Fellowship Committee 
of the Y.W.C.A., Tokyo. (Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., 1955. Pp. 157. Illustrated. US$2.00 or ¥720) 


The Japanese are Like That. By IcH1Ro Kawasaki. (Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
1955. Pp. 232, with decorations. US$2.50) 
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Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation. By Larcapio Hearn (Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 1955. Pp. 498, with index. US$3.75) 


THE PUBLISHER’S introduction to Japanese Etiquette reads: “The Japanese, 
often called the most courteous people in the world, possess an elaborate code 
of etiquette which often baffles Westerners. The present book does much 
to explain the mystery, and also provides real insight into an important but 
seldom explained aspect of Japanese life’. It all has a familiar ring and a 
reviewer might be excused a shudder at yet another dissertation on Japanese 
customs and etiquette. The tea ceremony, flower arrangement, annual events, 
salutations, all find a place here as they do in scores of books, newspaper and 
magazine articles or tourist brochures, which flourish like mushrooms in 
contemporary Japan. 

In fairness to this book it must be said that it is one of the better of its 
kind. It is informative and the material is methodically arranged although 
an index would have been an advantage. The style is simple but explanatory 
in detail, and Japanese terms are given in romaji. It has a neat format and 
the printing is good. The average foreign tourist or resident in Japan will 
find everything that he is likely to require to know about traditional etiquette. 
Indeed, if he absorbs all the information given here, he will possibly be more 
Japanese than many Japanese, who to-day often follow the spirit rather than 
the letter of the law in these things. 

The ladies of the Y.W.C.A. deserve praise for their work, although one 
wonders whether they are not going round in well-trodden circles in some of 
their introductory remarks. The book ‘omits the Western ways quite gene- 
rally and increasingly adopted by Japan even before the war’. And again 
‘on the whole we feel that it is quite unnecessary for a foreigner to try to 
follow Japanese customs entirely . . . for many of our Japanese customs are 
already changing and others are complicated and needlessly expensive, a 
situation that we ourselves should alter’. ‘The fact remains that whether we 
like it or not, Japanese life is steadily becoming an even more heterogeneous 
merging of tradition with a modernism that, although it is Western in origin, 
has acquired characteristics which are entirely Japanese. It is this process 
which must also be explained if we are to have an unbiased introduction to 
Japanese etiquette. It is pleasant to skim the cream of tradition from the 
milk of daily usage, but the latter too must be savoured if the foreigner really 
wishes to understand what he sees around him in everyday Japan. 

Mr Kawasaki in his The Japanese Are Like That is fully aware of this 
fact. With no beating about the bush he sets out to portray the customs and 
habits of his countrymen in an objective light. It was surely unnecessary 
for the publishers to sully the pages with crude decorations that offend the 
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eye, but apart from this the book is a collection of straightforward little essays 
which everybody visiting Japan for the first time could read with profit. As 
Mr Kawasaki says ‘his remarks do not deal directly with great world pro- 
blems’, but not every writer has his knack of painting in his local colour with 
such a shrewd and understanding insight. If, when he writes ‘the needs and 
desires of the Japanese will be better understood by other peoples if they see 
us as we live from day to day’, he uses a cliché, at any rate he really does 
something to turn that cliché into practical knowledge. He postulates a 
questionable theory or two in that they are inconsistent, but this is inevitable 
when, as he himself in the final chapter states, ‘every generalization, whether 
in favour of Japan or against it, can be disproved by an overwhelming mass 
of contradictory evidence’. 

The third book on this list, Hearn’s Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation, 
is a classic whose reprinting deserves commendation. There is a tendency 
among certain people now to dismiss Hearn as a romantic exotic who should 
be confined to the limbo of a sentimental past. His name is too often bandied 
by those who, one suspects, have not even troubled to read him. Hearn had 
his mannerisms, faults, and prejudices, but there is a great deal of clear think- 
ing as well as deep understanding in what he wrote, not only about Japan but 
also about the wider relationships between East and West. He saw Japan in 
transition as well as in retrospect and it is salutary for any modern student of 
the Orient to view this transition through Hearn’s experienced eyes. 


A. C. Scorr 
Institute of Oriental Studies, 


University of Hong Kong 


Sariputra et Les Six Maitres d’Erreur, fac-similé de manuscrit chinois 4524 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale, avec traduction et commentaire du Texte 
(Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale. Série in-quarto, V). By NICOLE 
VaNDIER-NicoLas. (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1954. Pp. 32 text in 
French, and 2 in Chinese; facsimile in colour of manuscript scroll in 


28 volets, recto paintings, verso Chinese text on 4 volets. Contained 
in stiff folder.) 


THE beautifully produced fifth number in the quarto series of the Mission 
Pelliot en Asie Centrale, of which the famous Les Grottes de Touen-Houang 
(1920— 1924) in six volumes by Paul Pelliot, formed the first number, is a 
valuable addition to the series. It is a detailed study of the Tun-huang 
manuscript No. 4524 of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, and consists 
of thirty-four pages of text in French, tastefully printed and bound in paper 
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covers, together with a separate facsimile in colour of the manuscript 
itself, folded in twenty-eight volets or sections with the folds strongly bound 
with linen. ‘The text and the manuscript facsimile are conveniently contained 
together in one stiff folder. 

The manuscript scroll No. 4524 which was brought by Pelliot from 
the sealed library at Tun-huang in 1908, is judged by its style to date from 
the 8th or 9th century A.D. (p. 1); though incomplete at both ends it has 
on the one side a continuous painting of five scenes from the legend of 
Sariputra, and on the other a description in Chinese verse of each scene, 
(on the facsimile the text of the first scene is missing, perhaps by printer’s 
error.) 

The subject of the scroll is the spiritual combat of the Buddhist saint, 
Sariputra # #96, with the Six Teachers of Heresy, representing in the 
first place the various sects of Indian religion. The French text consists of 
a scholarly study of the legend as it developed in Central Asia, particularly 
in relation to the type of literature known in China as pien-wén 8%C; a 
description of the scenes painted on the obverse of the manuscript scroll; 
and a translation of the Chinese text inscribed on the reverse side of it. 
The argument may be summarized as follows: 


I Sources of the Legend. 


The legend of Sariputra and the Six Teachers of Heresy is found in 
the Buddhist Canon: (1) in a section of the Vinaya of the Miala-Sarvasti- 
vadins, translated into Chinese by the pilgrim, Yi-tsing ## in the seventh 
century A.D., with the title Kén-pén shuo i-ch’ieh-yu pu p’i-nai-yeh p’o-séng- 
shih BRAS — (2) in the Maha-Sammata Sutra # 
Chung-hsii Mo-ho-ti ching? translated by Fa-hsien of the 
Sung dynasty (A.D. 960— 1280) which is related to it; and (3) inthe Hsten-yii 
ching ¥¥ #R#,° a collection of Khotanese stories, which exists in a Tibetan 
form and in two Chinese forms, the Chinese text being expanded by the 
inclusion of a considerable amount of Central Asian material not contained 
in the Tibetan. The Chinese form, the author maintains (p. 2), is a com- 
pilation made directly in Chinese, and not derived from an Indian source. 

This conclusion is not nullified for her by the fact that the Ch’u San- 
ts’ ang chi tsi = jh 4 of Séng-yu fff #6, about a.p. 515, says that the Chinese 
pilgrim from the Tun-huang region, T’an-chiieh 4%, in a.p. 445 brought 


1The Taishé edition of the Chinese Tripitaka KIER ME Tokyo, No. 1450, pt. 8 
(vol. 24, p. 140 f). The journey of Yi-tsing to India took place from A.D. 672—695 (or 698). 


2 Taishé, No. 191, pt. 12 (vol. 3, p. 967 f.). 
3 Taishd, No. 202, pt. 10, story 48 Fit Buh (vol. 4, pp. 419. 3ff.). 
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the Sanskrit text from Khotan and translated it at Turfan.4 For a note in 
the same Catalogue also states that T’an-chiieh and seven other Chinese 
monks, being present at the great quinquennial festival at Khotan, heard 
the recitation of the Scriptures by the eminent monks gathered there, and 
on arriving at Turfan (Kao-ch’ang #%§ &) assembled their material and made 
a volume, which they took with them to Liangchow (jg JH=the Tun-huang 
region).° ‘This account however states clearly that they mastered the foreign 
language, and translated what they heard into Chinese. We must assume 
therefore that the compilation only was made directly in Chinese, the ma- 
terial itself being derived from foreign sources. 

The author next points out that the tradition which originated in the 
canonical books developed in the hands of story-tellers, and so became part 
of the popular story-telling literature of mingled prose and verse, called 
pien-wén #% 3 (p. 2); it is to this class of literature, she continues, that this 
manuscript and two other similar ones dealing with the same theme, the 
submission of Mara 3c, belong. 

The first of these was published by Lo Chén-yii in his Tun-huang 
ling-shih® along with the text of a number of other fragmentary manuscripts 
from Tun-huang preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, in the 
British Museum in London, or in his own collection. These texts consisted 
of stories and poems, which, Lo Chén-yii says in his foreword, he regarded 
as examples of the earliest known stories in China. Among these the first 
of the three Fo-ch’ii {ji in prose and verse is a form of the legend of the 
defeat of the Six Heretics by Sariputra Be 

The second is a manuscript concerned with the same theme which 
was acquired by Hu Shih from antique dealers in Peking, a photostatic 
copy of which is in the Library of Congress at Washington.’ 


4 Op. cit. pt. 2, Taishd, No. 2145, vol. 55, p. 12: — 1-4 445): 
ROC (A.D. 425—454) RIND (sic) BES, WAI 
Ae HM. 

T’an-chiieh whose name is given in the Taishé Ch’u San-ts’ang chi tsi and by Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao ALA — p. 37 as T’an-hsiieh is also called Hui-chiieh 2#% and 
Kwang-chao fa-shih Fa fi. 

5 Op, cit. pt. 9, Taishé, No. 2145, vol. 55, p. 67: IPG ERA MR, MATTE, BIE 

Lo Chén-yii Tun-huang ling-shih 1924, chap. Fo-ch’ii = Mii, p. 1—2. 

= Bibliotheque Nationale, Pelliot No. 2187). Cf. Chéng Chén-to, Chung-kuo hsti-wén-hsiieh 
shih, 1, p. 182 f. BR, 1938. 

Hu Shih-chih #2, Chiang-mo pien-wén sz, a photostatic copy of which is in 
the Library of Congress at Washington. 

Cf. Chéng Chén-to, op. cit. 1, p. 225—232; and Chung-kuo wén-hsiieh shih 1 BA3c B 8, 
1932, II, p. 597—598. 
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Chéng Chén-to in his Chung-kuo hsii-wén-hsiieh shih, chapter 6 (see 
note 6), discusses fully the rise of the pien-qwén and their discovery in the 
Tun-huang manuscripts. He includes in his discussion, besides the two 
manuscripts mentioned above, a number of others preserved in the British 
Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale, and the National Library in Peking. 


Il The Development of the Legend 

The story of Sariputra 44 # and of Maudgalyayana (Moggallana 
Hi it #1), who is associated with him, is well known: two young Brahmans 
seeking from an ascetic the way of Release were converted to Buddha’s 
teaching on one and the same day, and became the champions of Buddhism 
in preaching to heretics; the one, Sariputra by his dialectical skill; the other, 
Maudgalyayana, by his magical powers. Six years after the Enlightenment, 
and following upon the bestowal of the Jetavana Park upon Buddha by 
Anathapindika, six heretical teachers challenged Sariputra to a debate, in 
which they were completely vanquished. 

Such is the account according to Hsiian-chuang ¥% 3§,8 which he 
gathered when he visited Sravasti about 630 a.p. (p. 6). 

According to the Vinaya (P’o-séng-shih),® the champion of the heretics 
is a Brahman, Ch’ih-yen (#f IR ‘Red Eyes’), who performs a series of miracles. 
He produces successively by metamorphoses a fruiting mango tree, a lotus 
lake, a seven-headed dragon, and a demon that raises corpses from the 
dead—each of which is counteracted by a greater miracle by Sariputra (p. 6). 

The Mo-ho-ti ching follows closely the account in the 
P’o-séng-shih, but is more descriptive. The Brahman fk performs similar 
miracles, which are overcome in a similar way to those in the P’o-séng-shth 
(p. 7). 

The account in the Hsien-yii ching HERR" is strikingly different in 
style from the above, and is expanded with a wealth of vivid detail. The 
action moves forward rhythmically to the sound of the drum, like the 
recitation of a story. Similar miracles are performed by the heretic champion, 
here named Raudraksa, and are overcome in a similar way by Sariputra, 
who finally raises himself in space; water and flames issue from his body; 
he disappears, re-appears, in the manner of the miracle of Sravasti, and 
finally returns to his original seat (p. 7—9). 


8 Hsi-yii chi P94 SRHE, trans. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Part II, p. 10. 
® Taishé, No. 1450, pt. 8 (vol. 24, p. 140). 


10 See note 2. 


11 See note 3. 
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Ill The Legend in Popular Literature 


The author connects these new elements with Khotan. It was there 
that T’an-chiieh, according to the Ch’u San-ts’ang chi tsi collected the 
material for the Hsien-yii ching in a.D. 445.12 It was there that he and his 
companions were present at the great quinquennial festival, founded by 
Asoka,!®> when the Scriptures were recited and expounded by eminent 
monks from all quarters. 

In India, the author points out (p. 9— 10), the religious festivals included 
theatrical respresentations to which the origin of the Indian drama can be 
traced. Buddhism, she says, inspired the first dramas in Sanskrit. A 
manuscript fragment found at Turfan enacts the conversion of Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayana; other fragments from the same region and from 
Kharashar appear to be elements of a dramatic legend in dialogue form, for 
recitation. Similar dramatic representations accompany the Buddhist 
festivals in China, such as the Yii-lan-p’én-hui Wi ft, at which one of 
the dramatic themes is the deliverance by Maudgalyayana of his mother 
from Hades!‘ (p. 10). There is manuscript evidence, quoted by the author 
(p. 10, notes 4+—6), to show that this theme inspired a number of stories in 
the form of Chinese popular literature known as pien-wén ##3¢.% In this 
part of her argument the author is no doubt greatly indebted to Chéng 
Chén-to, who, as pointed out above, discusses fully the whole question of 
the rise of the pien-wén in his Chung-kuo hsii-wén-hsiieh shih, chapter 6. 
Chéng Chén-to declares that the origin of the pien-wén is to be found in 
the recital by story-tellers of Buddhist themes. From these they passed to 
secular subjects. 

The first Buddhist pien-wén, according to our author, were composed 
by Buddhist monks, to serve as texts for miracle plays, in which the alterna- 
tion of prose and verse was a characteristic feature. The monks drew on 
many sources for their material: the Buddhist canon, historical recitations, 
popular fables—whatever would strike the imagination or touch the heart. 

Chéng Chén-to (p. 190) connects the meaning of the term pien-wén, 
literally, “changed writing’, with the change from the canonical to the popular 
style. Our author, on the other hand, seeks for the meaning of the term, 
pien-wén, in the related term pien-hsiang ##4, which is used of the scenes 


12 See note 5. 


18 The Panca-parisad a vivid description of the Panca-jarisad at Chieh-ch’a 32, 
identified by Chavannes and Stein with Kashgar, is given by Fa-hsien 2&4, who witnessed 
it in the year A.D. 399. See Fo-kuo chi $p@j3f, trans. Legge, p. 22). 


Yii-lan p’én ching Taishd, No. 685. Cf. Demiéville, The Twin Pagodas of 
Zaitun, Harvard University Press, 1935, p. 38—40. 


18 See also Chéng Chén-to, op. cit. p. 234 ff. 
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painted in Buddhist temple murals—the passing forms, or changing scenes, 
(laksana, appearances) of the one unchanging Reality.! 

Chéng Chén-to discusses in detail the relation of the prose and poetry 
sections of the pien-wén, and quotes at length from the Tun-huang manu- 
scripts. He concludes that the origin of this form of prose and poetry in 
alternation must be sought outside of China (p. 191). He also emphasises 
the effect of the pien-wén, which flourished from the reign of Hsiian Tsung 
(KH A.D. 713—756) to about a.D. 920, upon later Chinese literature. 

The manuscript fragment published by Lo Chén-yii,!’ a part of which 
the author translates, describes the preparations for the combat of Sariputra 
and Raudraksa in the manner of an opera, and conjures up personages 
familiar in the iconography of Central Asia and China, both Buddhist and 
Taoist. The same atmosphere—compare for instance the paintings of 
Vaigravana, the King of the North, crossing the sea—pervades some of the 
Central Asian and ‘Tun-huang murals. 

Exchange between art and literature, between the pien-wén and the 
pien-hsiang, the author concludes, is evident (p. 13). 


IV The Text 


As was said above, the text of the fully developed legend appears in 
seven-character lines on the reverse of the scroll, with rhymed and unrhymed 
lines alternating. It is divided into five stanzas, each of which describes 
one scene of the combat, and is inscribed on the back of the volet on the 
other side of which the corresponding scene is depicted. The scroll is 
incomplete at both ends, owing to which the introductory stanza dealing 
with the preparation for the combat is missing, and also the stanza descriptive 
of the final triumph scene. 

The description of the first scene of the combat is also missing from 
the facsimile of the manuscript. But this seems to be a printer’s error, 
for it is included in the transcription of the Chinese text at the end of the 
volume, and also in the author’s translation of the text into French. More- 
over in the “Table du Concordance’, opposite page 32, the text of the first 
scene is definitely referred to as being written on the reverse side of volet 
IV of the scroll. 

By another printer’s error on page 3 the length of the lines is described 
as five characters instead of seven. 

The Chinese text on the manuscript scroll has shown signs of being 
hastily written: some characters are not clearly recognizable; a number of 


16 Cf. Tz’ ii-hai under Hi and #. The R MS from Tun-huang 


is quoted under # % as an example of Buddhist pien-wén. 
17 See note 6. 
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variant and some erroneous forms are used; some characters cannot be 
construed in the context. Sometimes a line is short of one character, and 
sometimes there is one character too many. At the beginning of stanza 
three some lines have been omitted. 

The translation into French, which is usually line for line in rhythmical 
prose, is excellent, and accompanied with full expository and critical notes. 
It must be remarked however that the leader of the heretics, named Ch’ih-yen 
Raudraksa or Raktaksa, % and respectively in other 
forms of the legend, but not included in the number of the Six, is not named 
in the text nor in the illustrations. ‘The translator however inserts the name 
Raudraksa at the commencement of each stanza, sometimes in brackets, 
sometimes not, as the subject of the action of the heretics. ‘There seems 
to be no reason for this except that so it appears in some, but not in all, 
other forms of the legend. 

There is also a question as to how {¢# in each stanza should be trans- 
lated: does it indicate that Sariputra on the one hand and the leader of 
the heretics on the other transformed themselves into the creatures or 
persons indicated, or does it merely mean that they called them into being 
by transformation in a general way? ‘The translator sometimes renders it 
by, ‘se transforma’ and sometimes by ‘suscita par transformation’, but in 
either case she seems to imply that transformation of himself on each occasion 
is intended. The illustrations on the obverse side however show Sariputra 
sitting in complete self-possession in each scene, while the transformation 
he has called up performs its work before him. If the transformation is a 
metamorphosis of himself, we must conceive of Sariputra in his essence as 
the objective observer of a temporary expression of one aspect of his spiritual 
power.!§ 


The Illustrations 


The scroll, fragmentary though it is, is painted on the obverse side 
with five scenes of the spiritual combat between Sariputra and the Six 
Teachers of Heresy. The scenes, which are painted continuously, all follow 
a similar pattern, and each is divided from the next simply by the drawing 
of a tree. On the right hand side sits Sariputra serenely on his lotus throne 
with a group of between six and eight monks standing reverently behind 
him; sometimes they are protected by a Celestial Guardian and a yaksa, 
while a celestial being (apsdra) kneels above on a floating cloud. On the 
left hand side sit the Heretics, four, five or six in number, under a canopy, 
only partly clothed, in the manner of Indian ascetics, and in various attitudes 


8 See p. 8, note 4, where the author discusses this question. Only the Hsien-yti ching 
says expressly of Sariputra: #3 ‘transformed himself’. 
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of surprise and dismay, contrasting strongly with the composure and con- 
fidence of their opponents. 

Between the two groups the combat takes place; in the first scene the 
Heretics have called into being a wooded mountain, Sariputra calls into 
being a Vajrapani, who shatters it with his thunder-bolt; in the second 
scene the Heretics call into being a water-buffalo that with his bellowing 
challenges the universe; Sariputra evokes a royal lion at whose clutch the 
buffalo is dissolved into nothing; in the third scene the Heretics produce a 
lotus lake teeming with flowers and water-creatures, which Sariputra counter- 
acts by an elephant with six tusks, surmounted by lotus and fairies, that 
tramples it under his feet, and drains it with his trunk; in the fourth scene 
the Heretics call up a venomous dragon, which Siriputra destroys by means 
of a golden pheenix-like bird; in the last scene the Heretics call into being 
two demons, who immediately submit before Sariputra’s metamorphosis of 
a Heavenly King. 

In each scene, behind the Heretics, is a third group judging the combat 
—the King Prasenjit, sitting on his dais, with his Court of seven to nine 
persons standing behind him. 

On one side of the combat an attendant strikes vigorously a hanging 
drum, on the other side a monk tolls a large bell. 

‘I'he pictures are examples of popular art, and as such they are primitive 
and crude enough, but they are by no means immature. The artist has 
complete command of his material and can express at will complicated 
situations—the human and animal bodies in different postures, perspective, 
distance, mountains and trees. There is moreover a strange vigour per- 
vading the whole. Tremendous power and energy is portrayed in the 
spiritual combats. Though the framework is similar, the scenes are all 
different. Individual differences prevent monotony. The features of the 
Indian ascetics are differentiated from those of the Chinese monks; yaksas 
and Heavenly Kings appear in their distinctive dress, and Central Asian 
ladies and Iranian attendants stand in the Court of the King. The trees 
between the scenes are carefully differentiated in flowers and foliage with 
an observant realism. 

The technique in these early days is that of traditional Chinese painting: 
an outline of black ink drawn rapidly with the brush, brightened with 
washes of colour. Of particular interest is an early example of landscape 
between the third and fourth scenes: the mountains, rocks and trees are 
expressed by the forms employed by Chinese artists through the ages. 

The colours used are red ochre, yellow and green, and black ink. With 
this limited palette a pleasing effect is produced in a warm glow of autumnal 
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colours against the background of the light brown scroll, which is admirably 
reproduced on the soft, beige-coloured paper used for the facsimile. 

The scenes are described in great detail by the author, both in their 
artistic and iconographic aspects, and also in relation to the popular pien-wén 
literature. The monograph, therefore, with its notes and comments, its 
well-printed text, and finely produced facsimile, forms a small but compact 
study throwing light upon religion, literature and art, delightful to handle 
and stimulating to read. 


F. S. DRakE 
University of Hong Kong 


Secret Tibet. By Fosco Maraini. Translated from the Italian by Er1c Mos- 
BACHER. (New York: The Viking Press, second printing, 1953. Pp. 
xii + 306. Sixty plates and two endpaper maps. First published in 
Italian in 1950; first printing of the English translation by the Viking 
Press in 1952. US$6.80; London: Hutchinson, 42s. net) 


Seven Years in Tibet. By HEtNRICH Harrer. Translated from the German 
by RICHARD GRAVES, with an Introduction by Peter Fleming. (London: 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 1953. Pp. xiii + 288. Twenty-six plates, one 
coloured, and one map of author’s route. 16s. net) 


Peaks and Lamas. By Marco Patuis. (London, Toronto, Melbourne, 
Sydney: Cassell, 1939, fourth edition 1946. Pp. xvi + 428. Seventy- 
two plates comprising ninety-five photographs, one in colour, and three 
maps.) 

Tibetan Marches. By ANDRé Micor. ‘Translated from the French by PETER 
FLEMING. (London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1955. Pp. 288. 24 plates, 
comprising thirty-eight photographs; two maps. 18s. net) 

Tibet and the Tibetans. By TSUNG-LIEN SHEN 7329 and SHEN-cHI Liv 
pent. (California: Stanford University Press, 1953. Pp. x + 199. 
Sixty-seven illustrations and two maps. US$5.00; Oxford, 40s. net) 


SECRET TIBET, a brilliantly written book, which shows no trace of being a 
translation, presents in a vivid manner a series of pictures of Tibetan country 
and Tibetan life gathered in the course of a journey to Yatung on the southern 
border of Tibet, in the company of Professor Giuseppe Tucci, the well- 
known Tibetan scholar, in the year 1948, and of an earlier journey by the 
same route as far as Gyantse, also in the company of Professor Giuseppe 
Tucci. 
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The book combines in a masterly manner graphic description and 
profound thought, and presents in an entirely original way the religious, 
thought, and art life of the Tibetan people. The meaning of the title, ‘Secret 
Tibet’ is explained thus: “The secret will be, not the strange things that it 
will reveal, but the normal things in it—real people, flesh and blood, love, 
desire, repentance, pride, and cowardice’ (p. 280). With rare sensitivity, and 
deep insight the author has succeeded in putting before us the land in all its 
beauty of blue sky, orange mountains and green fields; the cheerful, virile, 
deeply religious, metaphysically-minded, magic-loving, artistic people, in 
such a way that the thick dirt, that he also describes, the love of the horrible, 
and the orgiastic representations of the Tantra, begin to make sense in one 
connected whole. 

Books on Tibet by explorers, soldiers, scientists, and missionaries, are 
numerous. It is unusual to have one by a member of the party accom- 
panying a professor of Tibetan religion, literature and art. The approach 
therefore is from an unusual angle, and the Tibetan response is correspond- 
ingly cordial. Fast-closed doors are unlocked; not only are the art-treasures 
in half-forgotten and ruinous monasteries revealed, but the intimate thoughts 
and feelings of the heart are freely expressed. 

In its understanding and appreciation of the ‘Tibetan people the book 
recalls the experiences of George Bogle, Sir Francis Younghusband, and Sir 
Charles Bell, which culminated in the intimate friendship of the latter with 
the Thirteenth Dalai Lama. 

There is a remarkable unanimity of testimonies to the sincerity of the 
belief of the ‘Living Buddhas’ in their pre-existence and peculiar mission, and 
to the effect of this faith upon their personalities. Bogle’s narrative of his 
relations with the Sixth Panchen Lama, Manning’s description of the Ninth 
Dalai as a child, Sir Charles Bell’s portrait of the Thirteenth Dalai, and 
Harrer’s intimate account of the Fourteenth, are all illumined by Maraini’s 
delightful picture of the ‘little Bodhisattva’ of Tro-mo (pp. 114—115, and 
141—142). The truth of Maraini’s description is borne out by the photograph 
of the ‘Little Bodhisattva’, on Plate 15. ‘Enchanting’, as Maraini describes 
him, is the right word. 

The sixty magnificent photographs, the work of an expert, which illus- 
trate the book, are essential to it. It is difficult to imagine the book without 
them. Religion, nature, humanity, horror, art, and beauty appear side by 
side. 

The story opens and closes with the little Princess of Sikkim, who 
embodies in a delightful manner the theme of the book: the deep, mystic 
humanity of the Tibetans, and the inexorable march of modern life—inevit- 
able, but apparently unable to overthrow the fundamental faith of the people. 
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Harrer’s book, Seven Years in Tibet, on being first opened appears to be 
in direct contrast to that of Maraini. ‘The latter, though popular in style, is 
by a scholar and the companion of a scholar, a gifted writer and consummate 
literary artist, richly illustrated with first-class photographs; the former is a 
straight-forward account of his experiences by a refugee, told without art or 
literary pretensions, and well but not sumptuously illustrated as occasion 
permitted; the latter is concerned with the limited region from the Chumbi 
Valley to Shigatse; the former traverses the length of the land from Western 
Tibet to Lhasa. Nevertheless as Harrer’s narrative proceeds it increasingly 
reveals similarities to that of Maraini. Both books are written from the 
standpoint of the ‘Tibetan people, with whom both authors show a deep 
sympathy and of which they manifest a profound understanding. 

Heinrich Harrer, an Austrian mountaineer, was a member of the German 
expedition to Nanga Parbat of 1938 under the leadership of Peter Aufschnai- 
ter, when he was caught at Karachi in the Second World War and interned 
in a P.O.W. camp at Dehra-Dun at the foot of the Himalayas in North India. 
He used the time of internment to study Hindustani, Tibetan, and Japanese, 
and to read books of Asian travel. In 1943, after a first futile attempt, he 
succeeded in escaping with several companions, from whom he afterwards 
became separated, and after many adventures, crossed the border of Western 
‘Tibet, where he was joined by Peter Aufschnaiter. The two men were 
destined to be companions in Tibet for seven years. 

Working their way eastwards from Gartok, past Mount Kailas and the 
Manasarowar Lake, they followed the valley of the Upper Brahmaputra 
eastwards, their aim being to pass through Tibet and to escape to China. 

At Tradiin they were compelled by the Tibetan authorities to turn into 
the Himalayan borderland with a view to crossing into Nepal, and reached 
Kyirong, an alpine-like village which they were apparently the first Europeans 
to visit. There they remained for nearly nine months studying the country 
and the people. In that idyllic Himalayan country they travelled past mona- 
steries and caves, associated with stories of Buddhist hermits and saints, and 
the haunts of Milarepa, the famous poet and recluse of the eleventh century. 

Here they received news that the War had ended, and they formed the 
plan of working their way to China through northern Tibet. 

Returning to the Brahmaputra, which they crossed at Rivoche, and 
heading northwards to avoid detection, they crossed the Trans-Himalayan 
range, and arrived in the depth of winter on the high plateau of Tibet, the 
Changthang, from which after severe sufferings, they descended upon Lhasa. 

The journey from western Tibet to Lhasa, the account of which fills one 
hundred and thirteen pages, took in all two years, during which time they 
lived like nomads in desolate regions, previously visited by few Europeans, 
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to be experiencing the hospitality of the Tibetan people, and evading by every 
yle, is ingenuity the Tibetan officials. 
imate The remaining one hundred and seventy-five pages of the book are 
risa occupied with the five years stay in Lhasa—a stay which was only made 
art or possible by the friendliness and hospitality of the Tibetan people, who at 
asion first simply took pity on their helpless condition, and later, having learnt to 
umbi appreciate their integrity, ability and worth, offered them appointments of 
stern increasing responsibility, making use of their skill and resourcefulness. ‘Thus 
ingly it came about that these two war-refugees resided in Lhasa for a longer period 
1 the than any Europeans since the time of Desideri, and the mission of the Capu- 
deep chins, in the early 17th century. 

During this time they not only became fully acquainted with many sides 
rman of Tibetan life, but Harrer came into close contact with the present Dalai 
hnai- Lama—the Fourteenth—then only fourteen years of age. Winning his con- 
rned fidence Harrer became his tutor and companion, and formed with him an 
ndia. intimate friendship comparable with that between the Thirteenth Dalai and 
nese, Sir Charles Bell—a friendship which was only broken by the forced 
t, he departure of the refugees from Lhasa at the coming of the Chinese Com- 
vards munists in 1950. 
stern The story of this remarkable journey and residence in Lhasa is told with 
were simplicity and modesty, and recalls the first full account of Tibet by Desideri 

in 1721. Written by one who was wholly dependent upon the goodwill of the 
1 the people, living their life, and sharing their sorrows, by one moreover who 
yutra without claiming to be a scholar used his opportunities to reap the fruits of 
1a. _ scholarship, it sets forth in an admirable way the life of the people against 
into the background of their beliefs and ideas, and so forms for Maraini’s book a 
ched companion volume for the humanistic study of Tibet. 
eans Although first published twenty-seven years ago, and although the author 
intry did not succeed in penetrating beyond the Tibetan borderland, Peaks and 
ona- Lamas should be read together with Secret Tibet and Seven Years in Tibet, 
and with both of which it is closely connected by virtue of the similarity of its 
tury. approach, and of its deep sympathy with the Tibetan people. The author 
1 the of Peaks and Lamas and his companions go even farther, and ‘become pilgrims 

of the Tibetan Buddhist tradition’ (p. 143), ‘adopting, as far as possible, the 
and Tibetan way of living’, and seeking deliberately ‘to absorb the spirit of the 
ayan Tradition by direct experience’ (p. 227). 
, the The book, as its title indicates is concerned both with mountain climbing, 
dasa. and with the religion of the ‘Tibetans, using religion in the broadest sense of 
one the metaphysical basis of a traditional civilization, ‘the cement which binds 
they every part together’ (p. xiii), for which the author uses the word “Tradition’. 
ans, It is in effect an account of two journeys to Tibetan country, the one in 1933, 
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of which the object was to explore the source of the Ganges, and to climb 
Riwo Pargyl (22,230 feet), overlooking the valley of the Upper Sutlej; and the 
other in 1936, of which the object was to climb peaks near the Zemu glacier 
in Sikkim, and after that to enter Tibet in the district of Hlobrak, north of 
Bhutan. When the latter part of the plan proved impracticable, a journey 
to Ladakh was substituted for it. On each occasion the party at the outset 
consisted of five persons, all mountaineers, though only the author and 
Richard Nicholson were members of both parties. After the climbing in 
Sikkim the party that proceeded to Ladakh consisted of three persons only, 
two of whom were students of art. 

The book is divided into four parts; each of the first three parts is 
concerned with one of the approaches to Tibet: the Sutlej valley, Sikkim, 
and Ladakh respectively; while the fourth part is devoted to the author’s 
reflections upon Tibetan civilization and its significance for the world. The 
peculiar characteristic of both expeditions was the combination of mountain 
climbing for its own sake with Tibetan studies, the latter originating appa- 
rently in a desire to understand the people of the land in which the climbing 
was undertaken, and increasing until they became the main concern of the 
expedition. The influence of mountains however remains throughout the 
book, and reminds us of the significance of mountains in the experience of 
Sir Francis Younghusband.! 

The first journey, that to the Upper Sutlej valley, was undertaken in 
the same region as Harrer’s escape from the prison camp at Dehra-Dun. It 
was also the region traversed by the first Jesuit missionaries to ‘Tibet, Antonio 
de Andrade and his companions in 1624, the founders of the mission at 
Tsaparong on the Upper Sutlej. 

Pallis and his party did not proceed so far as Tsaparong within the 
Tibetan border, but they passed through Kanum and saw the monastery 
where Csoma de KGrds, the first Western student of Tibetan Buddhism, 
resided for several years from about 1825. It is interesting to note that in 
the same region the explorers fell in with a party led by Giuseppe Tucci, the 
leader of the later expedition described by Maraini in Secret Tibet. 

The second journey, that to Sikkim, was disappointing at first, from a 
mountaineering point of view. It also proved impossible to enter ‘Tibet 
through Bhutan. The journey was not fruitless however, for it gave oppor- 
tunities for Tibetan studies, and issued in the change of plan to Ladakh, to 
which the third part of the book is devoted. 

The journey to Ladakh through Kashmir may be regarded as the main 
part of the book, to which the earlier parts are a fitting introduction. Here 
the story rises to a climax as Pallis and his two companions, both students 


See a review on Seaver’s Francis Younghusband in Vol. II, No. 2 of this Journal. 
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. climb of art, steadily advance in their knowledge and appreciation of ‘Tibetan 
ind the Buddhism and of the Tibetan way of life. Wearing Tibetan clothes and 
glacier sharing the life of the people they visit the chief monasteries in and around 
orth of Leh and form intimate friendships with the lamas. The description of 
ourney Ladakh, supported by the magnificent photographs of monasteries and 
outset peasants’ homes, rising grandly from the living rock, shows a people in 
or and harmony with their environment, hardy and contented, with refined taste and 
ing in skilled craftsmanship, living in accordance with Tradition, the ‘Lama’ or 
; only, ‘Universal Teacher’ (p. 423). 


The peasant houses were a never-ending joy throughout Ladak, with their combination 


arts is of the qualities of amplitude, solidity, plan and appropriate detail. A mean or cramped 
ikki or ill-constructed dwelling was never to be seen, while a fair proportion of the bigger ones 
IKKIM, 
ae? made us positively envious. This was true of every village through which we passed. 
thor 's Nowhere else have I seen any houses to compare, on an average, with those of the Ladakis 
The (p. 237). 
en The final experience of the author and his companions was their meeting 
— with a lama-artist, and their residence in his monastery while they took 
a painting lessons from him, and observed all the processes of traditional 
the Tibetan art. 
. the The fourth part of the book is entitled ‘Afterthoughts,’ and consists of 
ot oe an ordered statement of the author’s reflections and conclusions, many of 
which have been expressed casually during the course of the journey. ‘These 
a centre for the most part around the art and craftsmanship of Ladakh, and 
: It make a unique contribution as an introduction to Tibetan art. ‘So far as I 
tonio 


am aware’, the author says, 
on at 


a comprehensive treatise on Tibetan art has yet to be written . . . my present aim... . 

is to give a picture of an art in being, with the Tradition which is its life-blood, still 

1 the active. It is the last of the great Traditions of which this can be said unreservedly, for 

stery in most countries where the artistic sense has not yet been strangled in the grip of me- 

bien chanized materialism leaving nothing but a hopeless chaos, the lingering strands of 

am, tradition, by the decease of their unifying principle, are only comparable to the twitchings 
at in of a pithed frog’ (p. 234—45). 

i, the This is strong language, but not too strong. Step by step the author 

makes his point, as he surveys the traditional art and craftsmanship of 

~" . Tibet—not only pictures and buildings, but rugs and metal work, clothes, 


music and dancing—that there are two paths, ‘the path of Tradition and the 
_ path of those who have cut themselves adrift from Tradition’ (p. 420). 
h, to ‘Tibet’ he holds ‘is the last stronghold where Tradition rules intact, one 
might almost say the last authentic civilization governed by some sort of 
principle resulting in the observance of due precedence in the hierarchy of 
and all its parts’ (p. 381 

see These words were written before the Communist conquest of ‘Tibet in 
1950. 
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Tibetan Marches, which takes us to the eastern frontiers of Tibet is the 
account of a solitary journey by a French scholar, from Kunming, the capital 
of the Chinese-province of Yunnan, through the Sino-Tibetan Borderland to 
Tangar in Kokonor, and thence around the great Yellow River bend to 
Peking. The journey, which occupied some ten months, during which the 
author at one point penetrated into Tibet itself in a vain attempt to reach 
Lhasa, was made in 1947—48, and was concluded when the Communists were 
closing in upon Peking. It is, therefore, as Peter Fleming points out in the 
introduction, probably the last of such journeys that will be made by a free 
European traveller, for a considerable time. 

The author, André Migot, mountaineer, scientist, and student of Buddh- 
ism, had in 1939 travelled by bicycle from Europe to Calcutta where he first 
felt the lure of Tibet (p. 157). It was not until 1946, however, in the course 
of researches into Buddhism, with which he was entrusted by the Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient in Hanoi, that the opportunity of visiting that 
country came. 

As in the case of the three books described above, the author of Tibetan 
Marches shows a deep sympathy with the Tibetan people; while in his ap- 
proach to Tibetan religion he went even farther than Marco Pallis, and 
received at the hands of a Tibetan lama the rites of initiation into the Buddhist 
faith. ‘I wished to immerse myself’, he tells us ‘as far as a European could, 
in something which dominates the life of ‘Tibet’ (p. 184). 


The story is simply but graphically told, as the author feels his way 
along, stage by stage, now travelling with a party of Chinese business men by 
overloaded lorries, now joining himself to a Tibetan yak caravan, now journey- 
ing by pony accompanied by a Tibetan servant, now trudging on foot in the 
guise of a Mongol lama on pilgrimage to Lhasa. 

From Kunming he proceeded northwards through Lolo country to 
Chengtu, the capital city of Szechwan, visiting the temples of the sacred 
Omei mountain (Wail) on the way. From Chengtu he returned southwards 
to Ya-an 4€% (Ya-chow) by motor lorry, and thence proceeded on foot across 
the ranges of the Tibetan borderland by the well-known caravan route to 
Kangting Hé% (Ta-chien lu 4198) the capital at the time of the newly 
established Chinese border province of Sikang PGs, and the gateway to 
Tibet. Falling in with brigands he was robbed of everything that he pos- 
sessed, but continued undismayed on his journey to Kangting. 

From Kangting, instead of continuing due west across the ranges to 
Chamdo on the direct road to Lhasa, he struck north-westwards to Kantzi, 
the ‘Mecca of Sikang’, and proceeded thence to the grasslands of Jyekundo, 
in the Chinese province of Kokonor. 
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Between these two places he found himself among the ‘Tibetan nomads 
and in a veritable holy land of Lamaism, and visited each of the numerous 
monasteries that lay upon the road. At one of these, he underwent the 
ceremony of ‘initiation’ or ‘transmission of strength’ at the hands of a Buddh- 
ist recluse at his retreat in a secluded valley, and was received into the 
Buddhist Church. 

From Jyekundo he made his unsuccessful attempt upon Lhasa. Crossing 
into Tibetan territory by night with a young Tibetan lama bound for Lhasa, 
himself disguised as a lama from Mongolia, he penetrated nearly two hundred 
miles towards the Tibetan capital, as far as the headstreams of the Mekong, 
before his disguise was pierced, and he was politely turned back to Jyekundo. 

There he joined a large caravan to cross the high and uninhabited grass- 
land to Tangar and Sining, first turning aside to visit the village of Tong- 
budmo, where the French explorer Dutreuil de Rhins was murdered in 1894. 
With the help of the inhabitants of the village he set up a wooden cross at 
the spot. 

The remainder of the journey we can pass over without comment, 
except to note that near Sining the author visited and described the famous 
monastery of Kumbum, founded in 1576, marking the birthplace of T’song- 
kapa in the fourteenth century. 

The four books so far reviewed thus describe between them each of the 
chief approaches to Tibet: that by Sikkim and the Chumbi Valley; that by 
the Upper Sutlej and the Nepalese-Himalayan borderland; that by the Sino- 
Tibetan borderland, and in part that by Kokonor; while one of them describes 
life in Lhasa itself. 

Though the regions described are mostly border regions, separated by 
great distances, the testimony of the travellers, which in many respects is 
different in its emphasis from earlier accounts, is remarkably uniform in its 
recognition of the deep religious nature of the Tibetan people, their virility, 
simplicity, and cheerfulness, the loveableness of their children, and the deep 
spirituality of their Saints, their fondness for animals, their skilled crafts- 
manship, and esthetic sensibility, which shows itself especially in their 
religious paintings, music and architecture, and also in their rugs and metal 
work, and the humbler articles of daily use. 

Tibet and the Tibetans being, as the authors rightly describe it in their 
Preface, ‘Something comprehensive and compact on this land and people’, 
and ‘laying special emphasis on its religious and political organizations’, forms 
a fitting summary with which to conclude this short study. The book is 
immediately differentiated, however, from the other four in that the authors 
were not European travellers but Chinese officials, Mr Shen Tsung-lien 
himself being the resident Chinese Commissioner in Lhasa during five years 
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of the last World War. Yet the spirit of the book is remarkably in keeping 
with that of the other writers. The conclusion of the authors’ Preface reads: 

To Tibet, which has made an ineffaceable imprint on our soul with its majestic grandeur 

and sublime serenity, and its people, pious and hospitable in whose midst we have spent 

the most memorable years of our life, we dedicate this book. 

Mr Shen Tsung-lien, though he did not learn the Tibetan language, 
devoted himself both before and after his appointment to the study of Tibet, 
and by virtue of his position in Lhasa was well acquainted with Tibetan 
affairs. The book, which is intended for general readers rather than for 
scholars, is the fruit of his wide reading and varied experience; besides being 
a useful summary it provides a considerable amount of new information 
especially with regard to the government of Tibet, and the organization of 
the monasteries. 

The book is divided into six parts: the first part describes briefly the 
geographical regions in which ‘Tibet is naturally divided, together with a short 
account of the exploration of Tibet that led to the present geographical 
knowledge; the second part gives a short sketch of Tibetan history from the 
earliest days to the agreement signed in 1951 at Peking between ‘the Central 
People’s Government and the Tibetan Regional Government’; the third part 
describes the framework of the Lamaist Church—the organization of the 
lamaseries, the life and studies of the lamas, and the lamaist hierarchy; the 
fourth part outlines the Tibetan political structure; the fifth part describes 
the life of the people; and the last part describes in order the great annual 
festivals in Lhasa. 

‘The contents of the book are of necessity limited largely to Lhasa, and 
in this respect also aptly supplement the other four books, which deal mainly 
with the provinces and the borderlands. Compared with these others the 
present book is a little more factual and less mystical; if less profound, it is 
perhaps better balanced; it is peculiarly free from political bias. The author 
seems to be aware that the Chinese treatment of Tibet was not always what 
it should be, and there are a few of the usual implications about other coun- 
tries; but he refrains from criticizing. It is noteworthy that none of the five 
books under review was the work of a Briton. A similar appreciation of 
Tibet however may be found in such books as: Younghusband’s India and 
Tibet ;? Seaver’s Francis Younghusband,’ and the works of Sir Charles Bell.! 


2 London: John Murray, 1910. 

3 London: John Murray, 1952. 

* Tibet: Past and Present, Oxford University Press, 1924. 
The People of Tibet, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. 
The Religion of Tibet, Oxford University Press, 1931. 
Portrait of the Dalai Lama, London: Collins, 1946. 
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eping Bringing the story, as it does, to the Communist invasion of ‘Tibet in 
eads: 1950, and the return of the Dalai Lama to Lhasa in 1951, Tibet and the Tibetans 
indeur is probably, as Professor George Taylor points out in his Foreword, the last 
Spent account of pre-Communist Tibet by an eye-witness that the world will have. 
uage, F. S. DRAKE 
‘bet, University of Hong Kong 
detan 
n for 
being The History of the Jewish Khazars. By D. M. DunLop. (Princeton, New 
— Jersey. Princeton University Press, and London, Geoffrey Cumber- 
mo lege, 1954. Pp. xv + 293. One Map. US$5.00; in the United King- 
dom 40s. net) 
y the 
short Tus book deals with an obscure subject based on obscure texts. It is the 
hical story of a Central Asian state that has ceased to exist, and that has left no 
1 the extant literature of its own to confirm its existence or to describe its course. 
ntral The author, however, with profound scholarship and critical insight has 
part assembled his material from many sources—Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
r the Persian, Armenian, Russian, Chinese—and endeavoured to weave a con- 
; the tinuous narrative of the rise and fall of the Khazar state. The book therefore 
ribes is difficult reading, and demands close attention. 
nual Situated between the Lower Volga and the Caucasus, and stretching 
at the time of their greatest expansion from the Oxus to the Dnieper, the 
and Khazars, of Turkish race, appeared and disappeared on the scene of history 
ainly contemporaneously with the rise and decline of the great ‘T’ang empire of 
; the China; they were in frequent contact with the Byzantine Greeks, to whom 
it is they gave an empress and the mother of an emperor; they checked the 
thor Arab advance in the East about the same time as Charles Martel saved 
vhat Europe in the West; during the eighth century their ruler became converted 
pun- to Judaism; and finally in the tenth century they succumbed before the 
five advance of the Russians from Kiev. 
- : The problem of the Khazars is posed by the author thus: 
an 


. It is plain that at one time the Khazars were more powerful than any of their neighbours 
sell. except the Byzantine Greeks and the Arabs of the Caliphate, yet national groups such 
as the Bulgars and the Georgians, which suffered at their hands or were actually included 
in the Khazar empire, are still in existence, while the Khazars themselves have long 
since passed away, or at most are represented by vestigial communities in the Crimea, 


the Caucasus, and perhaps elsewhere (p. 222). 
The first two chapters of the book discuss the difficult question of the 


origin of the Khazars. Unlike so many other Central Asian peoples there 
is no section in the Chinese dynastic histories devoted to the Khazars. 
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There are but a few references to them in the T’ang histories, where they 
can reasonably be identified with the people called Ho-sa +5, situated 
north-west of Kwarizm;! and the people called K’o-sa ¥J 6, situated north 
of Byzantium #}#k, Persia, and the Arabs.? 

From a considerable quantity of legendary and often contradictory 
material in the Arabic, Armenian, Persian, and Greek sources, the author 
concludes that the Khazars first clearly emerge in history in the second 
half of the sixth century. They appeared as a power north of the Caucasus 
forming with the Bulgars the most westerly part of the Turkish people—the 
Tu-chiieh 3% 9 of the Chinese—that spread across Central Asia from the 
borders of China and the plateau of Mongolia to the shores of the Black 
Sea, in the sixth and seventh centuries of our era. 

The author further identifies the Khazars tentatively with one of the 
nine groups of Uigur Turks [&) $Z, called Ko-sa $§# in the Old T’ang 
History.* 

The third chapter describes the consolidation of the Khazar state and 
the first Arab-Khazar war. The history of the Khazar state is shown to 
be related to the fortunes of three great powers: the Byzantine Empire, the 
Western Turks, and the Arabs. Early in the seventh century the Byzantine 
emperors, notably Maurice (A.D. 582—612) and Heraclius (c. A.D. 627), 
in their struggle with the Persians cultivated friendship with the Turks, 
and especially with the nearest branch of the Turks—the Khazars, who 
broke through the passes of the Caucasus and operated with them in Georgia. 
Our author however holds that in so doing the Khazars were acting not as 
an independent people but as subjects of the Western Turks (p. 31).4 

In a.D. 657—58 the Chinese broke the power of the Western Turks; 
the Uigurs in the east and the Khazars in the west thereupon gained their 
independence and consolidated themselves on the ruins of the Western 
Turkish empire. 

In the meantime the new Moslem power had arisen in Arabia. Persia 
was invaded in a.D. 637, and by a.p. 641 the Arab armies reached the 
Caucasus. 


It was of capital importance for subsequent history that at the moment when the victories 
of Islam brought the Arabs to the Caucasus barrier, they met the Khazars, then vigorous 
and expanding. Though the great mountain range would doubtless have caused the 
invaders from the south much difficulty in any case, sooner or later they would have 
overrun any but a strong and well-organized resistance. Such they appear to have met 
in the Khazars (p. 46). 


| 22K ie New T’ang History (a.p. 1060), pt. 221B, p. 3b; trans. Chavannes, Documents 
sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, St. Petersburg, 1903, p. 145. 

2 22k ul HE ibid., p. Ya (trans. Chavannes, op. cit., p. 170), p. 10b, 12b. 

3 EA, pt. 195, KM, p. 3a. 

* See also Chavannes, op. cit., p. 256. 
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The author compares the situation with that which existed in Europe 
soon afterwards: 

The situation on the Caucasus in the early days of Islam in general resembles that on 

the line of the Pyrenees, reached somewhat later by the Muslim armies. Like the 

Franks, the Khazars were strong enough to check the impetus of the invaders. In the 

West a decision was reached as the result of one great battle, the memorable field of 

Tours (732), while in the east, against the Khazars, the issue remained for long in doubt. 

Yet when the aggressive strength of the Caliphate was spent, Khazaria still existed. . . . 

Beyond the Caucasus an independent Khazaria emerged after years of intermittent war, 

shaken perhaps, yet possessing a wider territory than when the Arabs first appeared, 

with reserves of power which were later to be shown. . . . If the nation had been unable 
to maintain itself in the wars which we must now describe, there is little doubt that the 
history of eastern Europe and particularly of the Russian state would have been completely 

different (p. 26—7). 

This is the main theme of the book, but the promised description of 
the course of events is surprisingly disappointing. The Moslem sources on 
which it is based are admittedly obscure, and their obscurity is not lessened 
by the author’s treatment. The course of what is described as the ‘First 
Arab-Khazar War (642—652)’ appears to consist in the occupation by the 
Arabs in A.D. 642 of Bab, the fortress guarding the famous pass at the Eastern 
end of the Caucasus, the modern Derbend, and a number of unsuccessful 
raids into Khazar territory north of the Caucasus, including an ineffectual 
attack or attacks on Balanjar, the strategic Khazar capital.» ‘The Moslems 
in turn were threatened on their flank in Armenia by the Greeks. It is 
tantalizing, after struggling with the somewhat irrelevant details, to read, 
with reference to the years 642—652, the period covering the First Arab- 
Khazar War: 

‘In any case, no exploit in Khazar country during these years has left a detailed record’ 

(p. 54); and ‘The situation of the Muslims vis-a-vis the Khazars is unfortunately obscure’ 

(p. 54). 

Only at the end of the period (A.D. 652) does something definite emerge: 
the disastrous expedition of the Moslems from Bab into Khazar territory, 
which terminated in the rout of the Moslems before Balanjar, the Khazar 
capital, with the loss of four thousand men, including their commander, 
‘Abdal-Rahman. Even so, the Khazars thought it wise to transfer their 
capital to Atil, at the mouth of the Volga, in the neighbourhood of the famous 
Saray of Mongol times, and of the modern Astrakhan. 

About this time the Khazars, now an independent nation, attacked and 
defeated the Bulgars, their western neighbours in the Kuban region, and 
commenced their great western movement which was to bring them into 
the Crimea, and into close contact with the Byzantine Greeks (ch. VII), the 


®° Represented probably by the ruins of Endere, near Andreyeva, The History of the Jewish 
Khazars, p. 49, n. 40. 
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Bulgars continuing westwards across the Danube (A.D. 679) to present-day 
Bulgaria. 

Southwards the Khazars crossed the Caucasus, overran Georgia, 
Armenia, and Albania, and also occupied Bab. In a.p. 717 they invaded the 
Moslem territory of Adharbayjin, and the ‘Second Arab-Khazar Wat’ 
commenced (A.D. 722—737), which is described in Chapter IV. 

Again, the war consisted in a series of raids and counter-raids, now by 
the Khazars south of the Caucasus into Moslem territory, now by the 
Moslems north of the Caucasus into Khazar territory; only this time the 
expeditions seem to have been on an ever increasing scale, accompanied with 
major disasters, now on one side, now on the other. Events are now more 
fully recorded, often with a wealth of legend and a quantity of contradictory 
claims. The fortress of Bab changed hands several times, and the Caucasus 
was crossed frequently by both sides by the Dariel Pass, north of ‘Tiflis. 

On the Arab side great commanders were appointed, yet about the 
middle of the period the year 730—only two years before the battle of 
‘Tours—was ‘marked by perhaps the greatest defeat ever sustained by the 
Arabs at the hands of the Khazars’ (p. 69): the Moslems were routed and 
their commander Jarrah was slain, by a force of some 380,000 Khazars who 
had crossed the Caucasus by the Dariel Pass. 

By a determined effort the Moslems recovered themselves; Bab was 
regained; and in 732, with Marwan ibn-Muhammed in command, the 
Moslems advanced beyond Balanjar into Khazaria. In 737 two forces 
totalling 150,000 men crossed the Caucasus by Bab and by the Dariel Pass, 
by-passed Balanjar, and converged on the Khazar stronghold of Salandar 
on the shore of the Caspian. The Khazars left their capital, Atil, with a 
screening force, and marched northwards up the Volga towards the Urals. 
The Moslems shadowed them on the right bank of the Volga and at a certain 
point crossed the river and defeated them in a surprise attack. The Khaqan 
was offered the choice between Islam and the sword; he elected to become 


a Moslem. ‘Thereupon Marwan withdrew. ‘Marwan showed’, our author 
concludes, 


that his political insight was by no means on a level with his military genius. The 
Arabs at this time had a chance of removing what from the beginning had proved a 
perpetual obstacle to their advance and occasionally a menace to their own security. 
The chance seems to have been thrown away by the man who made it. It was never 
to come again. Khazaria was not destined to become a Muslim province, but to remain 
what it had been, an obstacle and a threat to the Arabs, until it succumbed long after- 
wards to other hands (p. 85). 


It was only five years after the battle of Tours was fought in the west. 
The analogy, however is not complete: in the west the Arabs were de- 
feated; in the east they were militarily successful. Yet the political result 
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was the same. The Arab advance was stayed. Was it because they were 
exhausted by the long struggle with the Khazars, even though they won 
the final round? Or was it because of the impending struggles over the 
Caliphate? Or was it because the will to conquer had diminished? Or did 
they think that with the acceptance of Islam by the Khazar Khaqan their 
purpose had been accomplished? If any of the last three reasons is the 
correct one, then perhaps the history of eastern Europe would not have 
followed so different a course as our author supposes, whether the Khazars 
had blocked the road or not. Perhaps it is not inappropriate to recall in this 
connection the retreat of the Arab general Kutaiba (Qutayba) from the 
Pamirs about A.D. 713, because of political changes at the home base, at 
the very moment when the invasion of the Tarim Basin, and even of China 
beyond, seemed inevitable. 

In a.p. 740 or thereabouts the Khazar Khaqan became a convert of 
Judaism, a remarkable event which has given the title to the book, and 
which is the subject of Chapters V and VI, the one discussing the conversion 
according to the Arabic sources, and the other according to the Jewish. 

Both chapters are difficult reading: the general reader finds himself 
lost in the bewildering references to unfamiliar sources. Nor is he helped 
by the author’s manner of presentation. In Chapter V there are long quota- 
tions from contemporary or nearly contemporary sources in which a great 
deal of extremely interesting information is given about the Khazars, but 
little about their conversion to Judaism. ‘The accounts agree is stating that 
only the kings and chief nobles adopted Judaism; that a large number of 
the people were Moslems; and that some were Christians; but the majority 
apparently remained pagan. How and when the conversion of the rulers 
to Judaism took place is not clear from the Arabic sources, though it is 
ascribed by some to the Caliphate of Hariin al-Rashid (a.p. 786—809). The 
conclusion of the author is in favour of the probability that ‘Jewish influence 
began to be felt in Khazaria before the middle of the 8th century’ (p. 115). 

Details regarding the circumstances of the conversion are mostly to 
be found in the Hebrew sources, which are discussed in Chapter VI. This 
is a long and troublesome chapter, the greater part of which is occupied 
with a discussion of the sources concerned, in the general reliability of 
which the author affirms his belief, and from which he draws the conclusion 
that sometime before a.p. 730 the leading Khazars may have come under 
the influence of Judaism; that after Marwan imposed Islam on a defeated 
Khagan in A.D. 737, and the Arab armies withdrew, the Khaqan accepted 
a modified Judaism, after a religious debate between Jews, Moslems and 
Christians, about the year a.D. 740; and that two generations later, about 
A.D. 800, a descendant of the Khaqan accepted Rabbinic Judaism (p. 170). 
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In any case it seems clear that it was only the Khaqan and leading 
families of the Khazars that became Jews; the population as a whole remained 
Moslem, Christian, and pagan, mostly the last. Even in the case of the 
leading families there is little evidence that they were strict Jews, or that 
they were closely related to the central Jewish organization in Mesopotamia. 
Nevertheless the existence of a Jewish or semi-Jewish state across the trade- 
routes of Eurasia in the Middle Ages is a remarkable phenomenon, and 
provides a suggestive parallel to the eastward extension of Nestorian Chris- 
tianity about the same time. 

With Chapter VII, “‘T'wo Hundred Years of Khazar History’, the 
chronological sequence is resumed again, from the time of the Arab victory 
in 737, and subsequent withdrawal, to the height of the Khazar power in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Once again the account is, of necessity, put 
together from fragmentary notices in the Greek and Arab writers. 

First with regard to the Greeks: A few years previously the Khazars 
in the Crimea became involved in the dynastic problems of the Byzantine 
Greeks, and played at times a leading, and even a dominating, part in the 
course of events there (p. 176). In a.p. 732 Leo the Isaurian married his 
son Constantine to a Khazar princess, Eirene, who became the mother of 
the Emperor Leo II (‘Leo the Khazar’, a.p. 775—780). 

With the weakening of the Arabs through the Ommayad-Abbasid 
dissensions over the Caliphate, the Khazars developed as an independent 
power. South of the Caucasus they invaded Armenia about a.p. 762; to 
the west they attacked the Goths of the Crimea (a.p. 786 or 787); during 
the Caliphate of Hariin al-Rashid, with 100,000 men they passed Bab and 
devastated Armenia. ‘It was the last great Khazar exploit against the Arabs 
of which we have record’ (p. 184). 

In a.D. 833 the Greeks, at the request of the Khazars, built a fortress 
for them at Sarkil on the Don, to protect them against an enemy from 
the west—perhaps the Magyars or the Russians. 

There are records of travellers, Christian and Moslem, into Khazaria; 
and about A.D. 860 in response to a request from the Khazars the Emperor 
Michael sent a Christian, Constantine, a pupil of the Christian Patriarch, 
to Khazaria. A religious disputation with Jews was held at which Con- 
stantine made a good impression. He returned to Byzantium, however, 
soon afterwards. 

To the west of the Khazars the Magyars, as can be deduced from the 
various sources, under pressure from the Pechenegs, migrated westwards 
from the Don-Dnieper region to their present home on the middle Danube, 
at the end of the ninth century (p. 194). Their earlier history is obscure, 
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when they were probably under Khazar suzerainty, perhaps in the Caucasus 
region (p. 201). 

The chapter closes with accounts of the Khazars from Arabic and 
Jewish sources, the latter indicating that the Khazars were remote from the 
centre of Judaism, little known, and the object of conjecture rather than of 
observation or informed opinion. It was scarcely physical remoteness alone, 
the author concludes, ‘that determined the attitude of the Jewish authorities, 
as mirrored in the literary works at our disposal. The reason for official 
neglect of the Khazars was, at least in part, their imperfect adherence to 
the practice of Judaism’ (p. 221). 

The last two chapters deal respectively with the ‘Decline of the Khazars’, 
and the ‘End of the Khazar State’. In Chapter VIII the author considers 
the causes of the decline. He examines and rejects the view that ‘the absence 
of racial or religious solidarity was the prime cause of the collapse of the 
empire’—the Judaism of the rulers and the mixed religion and race of the 
people (p. 224—5). He next analyses the economic condition of the Khazars, 
and finds that ‘there were no large natural resources, available for export, 
nor a steady supply of the products of home industry’ (p. 233): 


The prosperity of Khazaria . . . depended less on the resources of the country than 
on its favourable position across the trade-routes (p. 232). 


The private wealth of the country was derived principally from commercial enterprise 
in the handling of imports (p. 233). 
He continues: 

The Khazar economy in these circumstances appears as highly artificial. Everything 

was dependent on political prestige and military strength (p. 233). When once their 

military power had been broken, the whole economy was liable to collapse (p. 234). 

The main cause of the disintegration of the Khazar empire, the author 
concludes, 

must be looked for in its character as an agglomeration of adjacent territories without 

natural frontiers, and far from self-sufficient, incapable in the long run of forming a 

permanently stable political and economic unit (p. 234). 

As long as the military aristocracy—the Judaized Khazars—were able 
to hold their scattered empire, the Khazar state ‘challenged comparison with 
the greatest nations of that age’ (p. 234—5). But when ‘the military control 
was interrupted, Khazaria fell, lacking a more permanent bond of unity’ 
(p. 235). The rise and fall of the Khazars, is compared by the author with 
that of the Huns before them, and the Mongols after them, but on a smaller 
scale. 

The last chapter describes the end of the Khazar state. While the 
Khazars were at the height of their prosperity, a new power, previously 
under the cultural influence of Khazars, developed on their western frontier 
—the Russians. Between a.D. 864 and 884 the Russians reached the Caspian 
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and, with the consent of the Khazars, on more than one occasion during a 
period of one hundred years, they sailed down the Volga and raided the 
Moslem towns on the Caspian shores. In a.D. 878 the Russians took Kiev, 
and towards a.pD. 960 the Khazars changed their policy and the Lower 
Volga was closed to the Russians. The Russians invaded Khazaria and 


about A.D. 965 destroyed the Khazar capital—Khazaran-Atil; after which 
date: 


we can no longer speak with confidence of an independent Jewish state on the Volga 
(p. 247). 

The Khazars survived the Russian invasion, but we are still in the dark as to the course 

of events which brought about their final downfall. This . . . appears to have been 

complete before the Mongol invasion of that country (p. 261). 

There are notices of the Khazars until the twelfth century, but at the 

time of the Mongol conquest in the thirteenth century the Qipchags, ‘not 


the Khazars, were the principal enemy with whom the Mongols had to deal 
in this region’ (p. 238). 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


The Background of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan. By Epwin G. PULLEYBLANK. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
London Oriental Series, Volume 4. Pp. x +264. Two maps. 52s. 6d net) 


THis small book consisting of one hundred and three pages of text, with 
one hundred and sixty-one pages of notes, appendices, bibliography, glossary 
and index, is a scholarly and important contribution to the understanding 
of T’ang dynasty China. 

The story of the Emperor Hsiian Tsung ¥ % and of his favourite, 
Yang Kuei-fei # i 4, is probably the best known romance of the T’ang 
dynasty. But the present book is not about the romance, nor is it about 
the rebellion which brought the romance to its tragic ending, but it is a 
critical and thoroughly documented social study of the period that preceded 
the rebellion—a period that was not only crucial for the rise and fall of the 
great 'T’ang dynasty, but also ‘a great turning point in Chinese history’ (p. 1). 

Before An Lu-shan, the author states, 


China was a vast, unified empire, extending its power far beyond its frontiers. After 
he had raised rebellion it was a shattered and bruised remnant, confined to its own 
borders, pressed by invaders without, and harassed within by parasitic and lawless 
armies over which a eunuch-ridden central government exerted a precarious suzerainty 


(p. 1). 
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Through the past fifty years our knowledge of T’ang dynasty China 
has been rapidly increasing and becoming integrated. Edouard Chavannes’ 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux' blazed the trail for the study 
of T’ang dynasty texts. Art and archeological research from the early 
decades of the century illumined the character of T’ang civilization. Studies 
in Buddhism, Nestorian Christianity, Manicheism, and Mohammedanism 
threw light upon the foreign religions that were prevalent in China at the 
time. Fitzgerald’s Son of Heaven® gave a vivid picture of the founding of 
the dynasty and of the life of the founder. Arthur Waley’s Li Po,® and 
The Life and Times of Po Chii-i,4 William Hung’s Tu Fu,® as also Dr 
E. D. Edward’s Prose Literature of the T’ang Dynasty,® showed the great 
T’ang poets and writers in their setting. More recently E. O. Reischauer’s 
two volumes on the travels of the Japanese monk, Ennin, have made 
available to the Western world a remarkable account by an eye-witness of 
a later stage of ‘T’ang dynasty China.’ 

But for the structure of the 'T’ang state the pioneer work is contained 
in the researches of E. Balazs ‘Beitrage zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der 'T’ang- 
Zeit’;® in the three massive volumes by Robert des Rotours, Le Traité des 
Examens,® and Traité des Fonctionnaires et Traité de l’ Armée; in an article 
by the late Professor J. K. Rideout, The Rise of the Eunuchs in the T’ang 
Dynasty and in the writings of Ch’én Yin-k’o [hi Ku Chi-kuang 
4+; 3 and other Chinese and Japanese scholars. To the fundamental 
works of these scholars of the T’ang state the author acknowledges his 
indebtedness. At the same time he sometimes departs from their conclusions. 

Although William Hung’s Tu Fu deals with the same period and gives 
a vivid account of some of the same events; and although Arthur Waley’s 


1 St. Petersburg, 1903. 

* Cambridge University Press, 1933. 

3 The Poetry and Career of Li Po. G. Allen and Unwin, 1950. 

4 Allen and Unwin, 1949. 

° Harvard University Press, 1952. 

® Probsthain, Vol. I, 1937; Vol. II, 1938. 

7 Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China, and Ennin’s Diary. New York, The Ronald Press, 1955. 
A review of these two volumes will appear in Vol. III ii of this Journal. 

8 Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 34, 1931; 35, 1932; 36, 1933. 

® Traduit de la Nouvelle Histoire des T’ang (Chap. XLIV, XLV). Paris: E. Leroux, 1932. 
er de la Nouvelle Histoire des T’ang (Chap. XLVI—L), Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1947, 
948. 

1 Asia Major (new series) I, 1, 1949. 

2 Sui-T’ang chih-tu yiian-yiian liieh-lun kao Chungking, 1944, and 
Shanghai, 1946; ang-tai chéng-chih shih shu-lun kao IF Chungking, 1944 
and Shanghai, 1947. 

13 Yenching hstieh-pao, 19, 1936 ‘An-Shih luan ch’ien chih Ho-pei tao’ # R@Laj ZAC. 
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Life and Times of Po Chii-i deals with a generation later; yet ‘no monograph 
study devoted to the rebellion of An Lu-shan has previously appeared’, the 
author reminds us, ‘in Chinese, Japanese, or a Western language’ (p. 2). 
The present work, therefore, both as a critical study, and as a monograph, 
breaks fresh ground, and cannot but be welcomed by all serious students 
of Chinese civilization. 

It must be remembered however that the work is not strictly speaking 
a book, but only a part of a book; the introduction to or the first part of a 
complete work, which the author has projected, on An Lu-shan % ik jl). 
The text is a concise and concentrated statement of the author’s argument 
and conclusions; the material upon which these are based is to be found 
in the notes, appendices, and references. Valuable as it is to the reader to 
have in the text the results of the author’s painstaking research and mature 
reflexion, it is still more valuable to the student to find in the notes exhaustive 
references to the sources. 

The plan of the book is of the slightest: An Lu-shan himself appears 
only in the second and last chapters. The first of these discusses critically 
his ancestry and the beginning of his career; the last continues his story to 
the eve of the rebellion. Both chapters fail to create much interest. 

The four intervening chapters, however, which are truly background 
chapters, are of very great interest, dealing as they do, with the economic, 
the political, and the military situation and with the special conditions in 
the Ho-pei region, where the power of An Lu-shan developed. 

The economic background and the political background, although 
treated in separate chapters for clearness sake, are in reality closely related, 
and present two sides of the same phenomena. 

About the middle of the reign of Hsiian Tsung, there were two out- 
standing economic problems: the one was the movement of peasants from 
the central regions to the east and south, in order to evade taxation and for 
other reasons, with a parallel movement towards the vacated land by the 
land-grabbing new aristocracy in the centre and north-west; the other was 
the breakdown of the transport system through the insufficiency of the 
Pien canal 7* iJ, between the Yangtse and the Yellow River, for the transport 
of grain to the capital and surrounding regions. The chapter describes in 
some detail the centralizing measures taken by the economists, Yii-wén 
Jung ‘¥ mh and P’ei Yao-ch’ing 2 #9 respectively towards the solution 
of these two problems. 

The political problem was to some extent parallel with the economic 
problem: a conflict between the literati, those who had gained their position 
through the newly emphasized examination system, who were very largely 
members of the newly rich; and the financier-aristocrats, who owed their 
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position to the noble families of the Later Chow and the Sui, to which they 
belonged. From the time of the Empress Wu i Ja the policy of the Court 
had been to replace members of the old aristocracy, centred around the 
capital, with members of the newly rich from the east and south, who had 
obtained their post through the competitive examinations. In many cases 
the new landowners were identical with those who had passed the examina- 
tions; so the political struggle which on the one hand was between the 
financier-aristocrats, who owed their position to birth, and the literati, who 
owed it to the examinations, was on the other hand a struggle between the 
old aristocracy and the new landed gentry. Out of this conflict there emerged 
Li Lin-fu 424k Wi, as virtual dictator from A.p. 736 until his death in A.D. 
752 (p. 59). 

The military situation is next discussed and analysed. The problem is 
to explain how the great military strength of the early ‘T’ang emperors was 
in the end turned against their descendants and became an instrument for 
the destruction of the dynasty. The author contrasts the two different 
military systems: that which obtained in the early T’ang, and that which 
gradually replaced it during the reign of Hsiian Tsung. 

In the early ‘T’ang the main military strength of the Empire consisted 
in a militia force (fu-ping H¥ #) of over eight hundred units stationed around 
the capital and in the central regions. ‘The members of the militia were 
picked from well-established families, and served in rotation for one month 
in five (or less frequently according to their distance from the capital), and 
could be relied upon for their loyalty to the Emperor. The success of the 
plan, which acted against the emergence of great independent commanders, 
depended upon the morale and loyalty of the militiamen. 

With the lowering of morale when the Empire was at peace, the militia 
fell into disrepute, and Hsiian Tsung during the course of his long reign 
substituted for the part-time militiamen around the capital armies of full- 
time professional troops stationed on the frontiers. The transformation was 
completed by A.D. 737, and became the means of his overthrow; for it 
facilitated the rise on the frontiers of ambitious generals in command of 
large armies, of whom An Lu-shan was the most conspicuous example. 

The two folding maps at the end of the volume are designed to show 
the change in the distribution of troops—the centralized militia units on 
the one hand, the frontier armies on the other—that took place in the reign 
of Hsiian Tsung. 

The next chapter describes how this state of affairs was particularly 
marked in the Ho-pei jJ 4t region, where An Lu-shan rose to power, and 
of which he became the military governor (i J€ ## in a.p. 757—a veritable 
frontier region remote from the capital and exposed to the attacks of the 
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Khitan J+—which was in consequence a particularly favourable region 
for the outbreak of the rebellion. 

The last chapter shows how the circumstances described in the preceding 
chapters combined to make possible the dictatorship of Li Lin-fu, from 
A.D. 736 to his death in 752, who in turn prepared the way for An Lu-shan. 
And here the book suddenly ends: 


Now the time had come for An Lu-shan to step on to the stage in the role of an avenging 
nemesis, a colossal principle of destruction which the dictator’s system had matured in 
spite of itself... . 


Our interest is thoroughly aroused; but the text continues: 


. . . The story of these events and of the rebellion itself will be treated in the second 

volume of this work (p. 103). 

We are rudely reminded that the present study is only the prelude to 
a greater book, for the appearance of which we expectantly wait. 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


A Linguistic Study of the Shih-ming (Initials and Consonant Clusters), 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Series XI. By NicHOoLAs CLEAVELAND 
BopMAN. (Cambridge; Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, and 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. xi-+-146 type-script. In 
England, 28s. net) 


A worK by the same author under the same title but having 350 pp. was 
listed in New York in the spring of 1955. I regret to say that I have not 
seen this, and do not know whether it is the same as the work under review. 
The author, who is now Assistant Professor of Linguistics, Foreign Service 
Institute, presented the above work originally as a doctoral dissertation in 
1950. The Shih-ming ¥ 4% was written about A.D. 200 and contains over 
fifteen hundred characters, each accompanied by a ‘gloss’. In the sound 
similarity between each word and its gloss, the author Liu Hsi #)§& saw 
the basis for a supposed semantic connection between the two. Bodman 
by comparing the Ancient Chinese (A.D. 600) and the Archaic Chinese (800 
B.C.) reconstructions, studies here mainly the initial consonants and the initial 
clusters in Liu Hsi’s time. After a first chapter which gives historical and 
methodological principles, Bodman studies the Initial Consonants in chapter 
two and then the clusters containing a-l-, with velar initials (gl-, kl-, etc.) 
and with non-velars (dl-, tl-, etc.) 
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With one exception to be noted further, the author has a good knowledge 
of the bibliography of the subject. The great ingenuity displayed to de- 
termine the value of these Late Han initials shows that the author can take 
an honorable place in the ranks of the ‘reconstructionists’ of the Karlgren 
persuasion. I have however been greatly disturbed by noting that Bodman, 
while recognising his indebtedness to Professor George A. Kennedy, his 
faculty adviser and teacher, has failed to absorb any of the healthy 
principles which Kennedy has been trying to emphasize in studies like 
‘The Monosyllabic Myth’! and “Iwo Tone Patterns in Tangsic’.? 

Bodman’s principles are: first, that in Ancient Chinese the smallest 
meaningful unit, the morpheme, consisted of a single syllable with but very 
few exceptions (i.e. some foreign loan words and some descriptive binoms) 
(p. 20); and secondly that the pre-T’ang local dialects seem to have been 
pretty well superseded by the language called Ancient Chinese (p. 9). 

As for the first principle, the reality of the language sometimes has an 
awkward way of imposing itself; and we see Bodman taking recourse a few 
times to sandhi changes between two parts of a binom to explain an excep- 
tional final (see p. 64, p. 135, p. 140) without seeing that this argues against 
the independent existence of each element. He ought to have read the 
illuminating examples given by Paul Serruys’ ‘Philologie et linguistique 
dans les études sinologiques’.® 

The second principle has been challenged by myself since 1943 in 
Monumenta Serica and elsewhere. The whole Karlgren reconstruction is 
based upon the reading of characters in sixteen Mandarin dialects out of 
twenty Chinese dialects listed in his Phonologie. ‘This puts at the very start 
an artificial uniformity which is then discovered again with great show of 
admiration at the end of the reasoning. Stange has noted this in Sinica 
(1933, pp. 224—227); I have given proofs taken from living dialects. 
Demiéville has stressed their value, and here again Kennedy has contributed 
valuable remarks in his ‘Voiced Gutturals in Tangsic’.® 

Reading Kennedy, Bodman ought to have been struck by the fact that 
every time a modern linguist goes deeply into some Chinese dialect, he has 
to conclude that in that particular case Karlgren’s ‘common language of 
the sixth century’ just happens to be of no help. Bodman himself met 
one more instance of that strange fact, (see pp. 24—25). It is very natural 
for the great old man of Chinese phonology to reaffirm his faith in that 


1 Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1951, pp. 161—166. 
* Language, XXIX, 1953, pp. 367—373. 

3 Monumenta Serica, 1943, esp. p. 191. 

4 T’oung-pao, XL, pp. 55—56. 

° Language, XXVIII, 1952, esp. pp. 459—460. 
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common language ‘as the ancestor of nearly all the present dialects’ in his 
latest work, although he keeps neatly a backdoor open by stating, ‘it stands 
to reason that the Jowest strata of the population in various provinces to a 
large extent preserved their vulgar dialects, and the traces of these ‘Pre-T’ ang’ 
dialects are still discernible in various ?’u-hua vernaculars’.® (I have italicized 
the words expressing a judgment of value.) 

But younger scholars ought to ask themselves what kind of reality one 
can attribute to the language they are trying to reconstruct. Upon the 
basis of an Ancient Chinese reached by the method described above, one 
has now a Late Han Chinese, and then earlier still an Archaic Chinese. 
And Bodman is cheered by the news that Samuel E. Martin is going to 
publish ‘a solution in structural terms’ (page viii) on the phonemes of Ancient 
Chinese. We are here at many removes from linguistic reality. 


WILLEM A. GROOTAERS, C.1.C.M. 
Myorakujt, Japan 


Economic Change in Thailand since 1850. By James C. INGRAM. (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1955. Pp. vii + 254, one map. 
U.S.$5.00. Oxford, 40s. net) 


Dr INGRAM’s study of the factors primarily responsible for the nature and 
magnitude of the changes that have taken place during the past one hundred 
years in Thailand is a welcome addition to the literature on the economy of 
this independent kingdom in Southeast Asia. ‘The major portion of the book 
deals with the changes following the opening up of Thailand (then Siam) to 
world trade and Western influence by the wise and learned King Mongkut, 
Rama IV, about the middle of the nineteenth century. The significant 
changes dealt with are those that came in the wake of the treaty negotiated by 
Sir John Bowring in 1855 between Britain and Thailand and put into effect 
in 1856; those that contributed to the transition from a predominantly sub- 
sistence and barter economy to a money economy; and those that were 
influenced by what Dr Ingram regards as a racial division of labour. 

Of the eleven chapters in the book two are devoted to rice. One deals 
with it as a major crop and principal export. The other appraises the 
government’s role in the rice industry. The remaining chapters discuss the 
growth of exports other than rice (tin, rubber, and teak), the composition of 
imports and the status of domestic industries, currency and exchange, sources 


6 B. Karlgren: ‘Compendium of Phonetics in Archaic and Ancient Chinese’, Bulletin of 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, XXII, 1954, p. 212, note 2. 
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of government revenue, government expenditures, and the significance of the 
American aid programme operating in Thailand since 1950. A brief intro- 
ductory historical sketch from 1767, when the Ayuthian period ended and 
the present Chakri dynasty began, provides background material which is 
helpful in evaluating the changes following 1850. 

Throughout the book attention is called to the significance of the dom- 
inant role of foreigners, particularly Chinese, in mining, industry, commerce, 
and finance. ‘The author asserts that ‘as long as the Chinese minority con- 
tinues to form a separate body in the nation, the Thai entrepreneurship will 
be hampered . . . Because of the strangle-hold the Chinese have in business 
activities, the Thai have little chance to acquire experience and develop know- 
how in them’ (p. 217). Dr Ingram is of the opinion, however, that this 
situation will disappear if, as a result of restrictions on immigration, the 
Chinese minority should be completely assimilated into the nation. He 
concludes that ‘the inflow of Chinese in the past century has been an inMuence 
tending to prevent the development of a dynamic economy, in some sense. 
The present minority has the same influence to-day, but only because it 
remains a separate unassimilated body’ (p. 218). There is no doubt of the 
large role played by the Chinese in the economy of Thailand. However, as 
a result of the expansion of the money economy and the presently growing 
interest of the Thai in establishing business enterprises, it is quite possible 
that the relative influence of Chinese and other foreign entrepreneurs may 
be gradually altered. A trend in this direction has already started and will 
no doubt be furthered if government provides the necessary encouragement 
to private enterprise. 

Since the reviewer has been referred to in the text, he feels obliged to 
comment on the use of some of his data by the author. On page 130 appears 
the following: ‘According to the only available estimate, the ratio of imports 
to gross national product was 13 per cent in 1938—39 and 11 per cent in 1950’. 
This is foot-noted “41. J.S. Gould, Thailand’s National Income and its Meaning, 
National Economic Council, Thailand (Bangkok, January 1953)’. Now, 
nowhere in my study is there any mention of the relation between imports 
and gross national product. I do, however, provide tables which give the 
ratio of exports to national income of Thailand and selected countries of Asia. 
On page 146 is a statement that ‘No amount of manipulation of questionable 
statistics can transform the Thailand of 1950 into an industrial nation, but 
relative to other sources of gross national product, manufacturing is becoming 
increasingly important’. When taken in conjunction with the previous para- 
graphs referring to my figures on national product by industrial origin, the 
word ‘manipulated’ is unwarranted. Throughout my study there is no 
claim or assertion that Thailand is an ‘industrial nation’. It is interesting to 
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note that Dr Ingram uses my estimates as evidence of the predominance of 
agriculture. Yet these figures have not been ‘manipulated’ any more to show 
the predominance of agriculture than were the figures on manufacturing to 
‘transform the Thailand of 1950 into an industrial nation’. The seemingly 
implied motivation on the part of the estimator of Thailand’s national income 
is wholly unfounded. 

There are a few other minor corrections that should be made. On page 
207 the impression is given that 85 per cent of the labour force is engaged in 
rice cultivation alone. ‘This is misleading, for the 85 per cent of the labour 
force comprises those engaged in all agricultural, forestry, and fisheries 
activities. On page 218, Dr Ingram states that ‘no methods have been devised 
for mobilizing small savings in Thailand. People prefer to keep their savings 
in the form of gold and cash, and they have not made much use of banks, 
postal savings or co-operatives for this purpose.’ This sweeping statement 
ignores the fact that the number of banks and their branches have increased 
noticeably since 1945. Their deposits rose from about 790 million Baht in 
1946 to 1,870 million in 1954, and as of June 1955 reached a total of 2,127 
million. The Government Savings Bank, which absorbed the previously 
existing postal savings system, has added new branches in various parts of 
the country. Its deposits have increased from 222 million Baht in 1946 to 
623 million in 1954. The Bank for Co-operatives which was established in 
1946 expanded its deposits from 760 thousand Baht in the year it opened to 
about 34 million in 1954. ‘The number of co-operative credit societies it 
served in 1947 amounted to 5,379 which increased to 9,819 in 1954. Ad- 
mittedly much yet remains to be done in the field of mobilizing small savings 
in Thailand. However, to say that ‘no methods have been devised’ is not in 
accordance with the facts. 

On page 226 there is the statement that ‘the output of cement continues 
to rise and a new plant is being constructed in Saraburi to supply the Chinat 
dam’. The first part of the sentence is correct. However, as from December 
1955 no new cement plant has been under construction in Saraburi or any- 
where else in Thailand to supply the Chinat dam, although the proposal to 
construct one has been approved some time ago. On page 227 it is stated that 


Already the government has announced plans, among others, to join with Japanese steel 
companies in the construction of a steel plant in Thailand, to join with the Japanese 
government to establish a salt industry, and to reorganize the government paper mills in 
co-operation with the American Machine and Foundry Company. 


The source of information is not given. It is true that talks have been held 
with representatives of Japanese steel companies as well as with representatives 
of the Japanese salt industry and proposals have been considered, but no 
finalized plans have been officially announced by the government of Thailand. 
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Also, representatives of the American Machine and Foundry Company have 
been in Bangkok to discuss their proposal for reorganizing and refurbishing 
the government paper mills, but so far there has been no official plan adopt- 
ed or announced by the government of Thailand. 

However, these minor corrections aside, Dr Ingram’s study is a distinct 
contribution to an understanding of the significant economic changes that 
Thailand has undergone during the past one hundred years. ‘The material 
he has brought together from widely scattered sources will prove valuable to 
all interested in Thailand and her role not only in South-east Asia but in the 
changing patterns of international economic relations. Considering the pau- 
city of reliable statistical and other data concerning the economy of Thailand, 
Dr Ingram properly warns his readers at those points where he felt obliged 
to base his conclusion on questionable sources of information. ‘The book is 
well foot-noted and the selected bibliography at the end of the volume should 
prove useful to students of the history of Thailand. 


JosePpH 5S. GOULD 
National Economic Council, 


Bangkok, Thailand 


Colonial Development and Population in Taiwan. By GrorGce W. BaRCLay. 
(Princeton, 1954. Pp. 274 with 32 figures. U.S.$4.00. Oxford, 40s. net) 


In 1895 the corrupt and inefficient Chinese government of Taiwan was 
replaced by a highly organized and relatively incorruptible Japanese colonial 
administration. Half a century later, a somewhat more sophisticated Chinese 
government returned to the island to find it enriched by a fine communications 
system, irrigation works, mechanized industries, and the proven capacity for 
a large export trade. Yet these benefits were offset, according to most critics, 
by the less welcome legacy of some three million extra Taiwanese, the popula- 
tion having doubled under Japanese rule. Mr Barclay’s book is a careful 
analysis, based on extensive Japanese records, of the factors underlying this 
economic and demographic expansion up to 1943. 

As an example of colonial exploitation, the Japanese pattern had much 
in common with earlier European models, the colony existing for the benefit 
of the mother country as a supplier of raw materials and as a market for 
manufactures. Its greatest contrast lay with twentieth century British and 
American colonial policies, since, lacking any evangelistic fervour for de- 
mocracy, the Japanese had no reason to saddle themselves with a ‘white man’s 
burden’ or ‘sacred trust’. In fact, the consistency with which the Japanese 
put Japanese interests first was the secret of their remarkable success. ‘This 
is the recurrent theme in Mr Barclay’s story. 
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Taiwan was an agricultural community when the Japanese arrived and 
the great majority of the Taiwanese were still farmers, living at much the 
same subsistence level, when the Japanese left. In 1905, agriculture and 
fisheries absorbed 73 per cent of the working population; in 1940, 70 per cent. 
Over the same period, the proportion of ‘Taiwanese employed in commerce 
and transportation was only raised from 9 per cent to 13 per cent. The 
native population was maintained in its original condition by a variety of 
measures of which we may cite the complete ban on further Chinese im- 
migration, the pao-chia system of registration and collective village responsi- 
bility, the restriction of most innovations to the cities, and the policy of 
appointing Japanese not only to the top administrative posts but also to the 
lower levels of skilled occupations. 

Savings which were not immediately posted to the credit of firms in the home country 
were concentrated in government corporations, and most private enterprises, as they 
became larger, were absorbed into these bodies with the government as a co-investor or 
direct controller. . . . What the Japanese themselves referred to as ‘the industrialization 
of Taiwan’ was nothing but a corporate structure placed on an agrarian base. This was 
not capable of diffusing an industrial culture thoroughly among the general population, 
because it had been designed to prevent this very thing (p. 42). 

However, the people in the country could hardly have remained com- 
pletely unaffected. It was in the interests of the Japanese to raise crop 
production and this was effected io a spectacular degree by irrigation and by 
improvement of crop plants and farming methods. But by far the greatest 
impact on their lives was made by Japanese public health measures. ‘The 
author outlines the problems that were tackled and the economy with which 
they were carried through. Their result, as is now well-known, was a fantastic 
increase in the population. 

The seven cinquennial censuses between 1905 and 1940 provide much 
of the raw data for Mr Barclay’s analysis, but he has also gone to the annual 
prefectural records to supplement these and to determine life tables, infant 
mortality, fertility ratios and reproduction rates, to mention only a few of the 
factors considered. ‘The broad picture arrived at is as follows: 


1905 1940 
Population! 2,973,280 5,510,259 (table 2) 
Annual Rate of Growth (°%)* 1.12 2.42 (table 2) 
Gross Reproduction Rate 2.93 3.26 (table 76) 
Crude Death Rate 33/1000 18/1000 (table 74) 
Crude Birth Rate 41/1000 42/1000 (table 74) 
Natural Increase 8/1000 24/1000 (table 74) 


1 By combination of the 1940 census figures with prefectural records, the author obtains an 
estimated population of 5,962,000 for 1943. 


* For the sake of simplicity, the percentage annual rate of growth has been transposed from 
an inter-census position to the preceding census. 
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In other words, what happened in ‘Taiwan was that a high fertility, which 
was required merely to offset the ravages of disease, remained high after the 
population checks had been removed. By 1940, somewhat more than three 
female children were being born to the average mother. This situation, 
which manifestly cannot continue even if the ‘Taiwanese were to replace the 
remainder of the inhabitants of the earth, might be referred to on the biological 
analogy, as a ‘plague of people’, or at least an incipient plague. 

As with any animal population, natural checks must eventually operate 
to put an end to this rapid increase. These may be catastrophic, involving 
famine or other by-products of over-crowding, or they may be gradual, 
involving a reduction in fertility. It is one of the internally satisfying features 
of Mr Barclay’s closely knit work that, faced with this question, he returns 
to his original socio-economic theme to point out that the deliberate attempt 
to stabilize the agrarian society was deeply responsible for this instability in 
the population. 

Two lines of action seem to have been open to the Japanese or to other 
nations, colonial or autonomous, with similar problems. One was to foster 
birth control: 

Agrarian countries that wish to play safe in their plans for development are now left with 

little choice but to promote the idea of deliberative fertility control among their people 

(p. 262); 
the other was to involve all classes in the industrial revolution so that: 


Though the details may vary, it usually happens that people find their survival to depend 
less on maintaining the continuity of their family groups, that family continuity ceases to 
require abundant children (owing to lowered mortality), and that competing interests begin 
to intervene and dampen the desire for abundant children as an end in itself (p. 261). 


The problem however, is now removed from Japanese hands and is one 
for the Chinese Nationalists. It will be interesting to see how their treat- 
ment of it compares with that of their rivals on the mainland who, after an 
original rejection of Malthusian arguments, now seem to have decided on a 
compromise between Mr Barclay’s two alternatives. 


RONALD STRAHAN 
University of Hong Kong 


The Great Loochoo, A Study of Okinawan Village Life. By CLARENCE J. 
GLACKEN. (University of California Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 324. 7 maps 
and 37 illustrations. US$4.50. Cambridge University Press, London) 


THE Ryukyu’s have long been neglected by the geographer, although they 
are an important link between China and Japan and support a culture which 
has been strongly modified by contacts with more powerful neighbours. The 
strategic position of Okinawa was emphasized during the Pacific war and this 
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book is a result of the continued American occupation. During seven months’ 
stay on the island, the author made an intensive study of three villages, and 
presents a wide range of information mainly related to human geography and 
social studies. 

The detailed village study is preceded by a short section on the general 
geography of the group. This is quite adequate except for the very brief 
mention of relief, the lack of any sort of relief map, and one or two uncer- 
tainties when dealing with Far Eastern history. The three villages: one 
agricultural, one in the northern forest lands, and the other a fishing, stone- 
cutting community provide a wide variety of rural life. The general back- 
ground of social activities, family relationships, religion, and house types is 
much the same in the three areas and forms a spot sample resulting in a 
picture which is probably quite accurate for most of Okinawa, though perhaps 
not for the other islands. Many of the topics dealt with are of interest to the 
anthropologist and the social scientist as well as to the geographer, and stand 
as a valuable and interesting record of many aspects of village life which may 
well be modified under the influence of American culture. 

Of particular interest to the Asian geographer is the long established 
system of land use and tenure in Okinawa. Here, due to a shortage of land 
which can be used for rice cultivation, dry crop land on the hillsides is very 
extensive, and well established precautions against soil erosion are a common 
feature. ‘The Okinawans have also a bright record in silviculture, the im- 
portance of their forests being emphasized in the eighteenth century by Saion 
who issued an ordinance: ‘Anyone who starts a fire with malicious intent to 
burn off the wooded mountain should be exiled for life, because his conduct 
jeopardises the interest of the country’. Neighbouring countries might have 
learnt a lot from such a man. 

It was the author’s ‘task’ to study the effects of the native culture upon 
the natural environment: a difficult enough job in a seven months’ stay, and 
the fact that much of the island was ravaged during the War meant that many 
records had been destroyed. The result is a mainly descriptive approach 
which should appeal to the general reader. However, his conclusions that 
the native culture has widely transformed the vegetation without at any one 
time-destroying it, are important, and the dominance of vegetation in more 
primitive village life, is well illustrated. 

From a geographical point of view the reviewer would have liked to see 
a better use of the maps; improved maps of the villages and their agricultural 


land would have helped in presenting the wealth of detail incorporated in 
the text. 


L. BERRY 


University of Hong Kong 
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Modern English Literature ii{t ex. In honour of Professor RINTARO 
Fukunara. (Tokyo: Kenkyusha Pp. x 4- 521. 3500) 


Where Two Cultures Meet. By JuNesay Ippittiez. (Tokyo: Kenkyusha it. 
Pp. xiv + 209. ¥280) 


Two books from the admirable publishing house Kenkyusha equally though 
dissimilarly illustrate the Japanese mind interested, as it long ago began to 
be, in the Western world. One is a collection of essays in Japanese, with 
one or two more by English writers, on English literature, and its occasion 
is the sixtieth year of Dr Rintaro Fukuhara. For many years Dr Fukuhara 
edited that popular magazine Eigo Seinen which has pleased and enlightened 
generations of students of English. ‘That is by no means all that could be 
said of his achievements as a lover of English writings, but enough to say 
how well he merits the tribute conveyed in so copious and so thoughtful a 
volume of appreciations. 

Professor Junesay Iddittie, scholar and traveller, is also a journalist of 
long experience, and his especial talent in the attractive use of English is 
nothing new. Where Two Cultures Meet is a prose sketch-book filled during 
the last decade; it is accompanied with photographs of ruins, restorations 
and rituals. The writer is cordial, his subjects are actual, his details dex- 
terously chosen. The title of the book arouses the imagination, and may 
suggest a deeper meaning; so does he sometimes, but not grimly. American 
influence on Japan, Japanese influence on America—the post-war period 
must have been extraordinary both ways even if most in Japanese cities. 
Professor Iddittie has observed the symptoms, but justifiably avoids the role 
of the prophet. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
University of Hong Kong 


Hokusai (1760—1849). By Icuitaro Konno. (Tokyo: Kédansha, 1955. 
¥150) 


Hap this volume borne a far higher price it would still have deserved at- 
tention; as a kind of ‘Pelican’ in the Kédansha series of ‘Ato Bukkusu’ it is 
inexpensive. Twenty-one brilliant coloured reproductions, some of them 
folding, with the editor’s remarks on each, make it something of a marvel 
of publishing. A historical introduction, illustrated in black and white, fills 
the first ten pages; selections from Hokusai’s sketch-books (but these do not 
come out so well) and a short bibliographical list complete the work. The 
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editor succeeds in showing, with laudable independence, not only the force 
but the range of the master Hokusai. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
University of Hong Kong 


Concise English-Chinese Dictionary Romanized. By JAMES Quo. (Tokyo: 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1956) 


‘THERE have been no fewer than twenty different English-Chinese dictionaries 
published in China since the beginning of this century but none of these was 
specifically designed for the use of foreign students of the Chinese language. 
During the Second World War the Allied authorities in collaboration with 
the Chinese have compiled a number of English-Chinese dictionaries which, 
although containing Chinese characters with romanization, include mainly 
technical or military terms. As a guide for quick reference for English 
speaking students of Chinese, this pocket size English-Chinese dictionary is 
both first of its kind and of high practical value. 

The 10,000 words and expressions contained in this dictionary are well 
chosen and sufficient for general purposes. Chinese equivalents of each 
expression are compactly rendered, but in a few cases they appear to be 
insufficient to represent their English version. (For instance, in the cases 
of ‘appreciation’, ‘compliment’ and ‘film’.) The romanization based on 
Wade-Giles system is clearly expressed and easy to master even for beginners. 

The set of appendices which forms a very useful feature enhances the 
value of this dictionary; the lists of Chinese kinship terms and geographical 
names are particularly useful for offhand reference. It is, however, note- 
worthy that geographical names which have been changed by the Chinese 
Communists since are not included; such changes as Urumchi 5 #A¥% 
for Tihua of Sinkiang Province and Huhohet r¢#5404% for Kueisui of 
Suiylian Province seem worthy of our attention. 


Ma MENG 
University of Hong Kong 
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Marble Temples at Delwara: R.G.Gyant. Building the New, uncovering the Old: CHENG 
CueNn-T0. The Fortunes of Kéliddsa in Italy: Carto Detta Casa. In the Library. Asian 
Artists at the IMEO: Mario Bussacui. The Lost Continent: VI1aTOR. 


Vor. VI, No. 3, OcroBer 1955. The Secret Characters of the Kings of Ancient Tibet: GIUSEPPE 
Tucct. Smiths, Shamans and Mystagogues: Mircea Exiape. The Concept of Responsibility 
in Ancient Buddhism: ANpRE Bargau. Yoga, Immortality and Freedom: JuLtus Evova. 
The Origin of the White Huns or Hephthalites: K. ENox1. Nagarjunikonda: P. R. RaMa- 
CHANDRA. Persian Art and Mysticism: R. A. JarRazBHOY. Time and Space as conceived by 
Leopardi: GIUSEPPE DE Lorenzo. The VIII Conference of Junior Sinologues: LiONELLO 
Lanciotti. In the Library. Italian and Japanese Cinema: E io Rurro. 

Vox. VI, No. 4, January 1956. The Symbolism of the Temples of bSam yas: Giuseppe Tucci. 
Italian Travellers in the Indonesian Seas: Luciano Petecu. Scientific Thought in Ancient 
Asia: Jean Fiviiozat. Vrttikdra and Kadrikd-kdra: Rantero GwNOLI. Psychology of 
Sandtana Dharma: ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM. Universal Value of Indian Aesthetics: Mario 
BussaGLi. Sword Casting and Related Legends in China (II)—The Transformation of Ch’ih 
Pi’s Legend: Lanciorti. Bashd’s Love Verses: G1usepPE MoRIcHINI. Buddhism 
and Ethics: Y. KrisHan. Travels and Adventures of a Hindu Mystic: Utysses YOUNG. 
In Memory of Ettore Rossi: FRANCESCO GaBRIELI. Sketch of a Psychology founded on Yoga: 
Massimo ScaLiGero. The Taj and its Critics: R. A. JarrazBHoy. In the Library. 


Far EasteRN CERAMIC BULLETIN 
(University of Michigan) 

VoL. VII, No. 1, Marcu 1955. Further Notes on Tibetan Ceramics—A Preliminary Field 
Report: Ropert and BeatRIcE MILLER. Toward a Classification of Chinese Glazes: SIDNEY 
M. Kaptan. Note on ‘Spotted Temmoku’: James MarsHALL PLumer. A Letter about the 
Temmoku Glaze: CHARLES M. Harper. Index to Volume VI, 1954. 

VoL. VII, No. 2, June 1955. The So-called ‘Swatow’ Wares: Kamer AGA-oGLu. Notes and 
Comments—Sawankhalok, Swatow and Common Sense: Tom Harrisson. The 1955 Spring 
Meeting at Stamford. Reviews. In Memoriam—Langdon Warner. 

Vo. VII, No. 3, SEPTEMBER 1955. Chinese Ceramic Pillows from Collections in Boston and 
Vicinity: Ropert TREAT PAINE, Jr. 

VoL. VII, No. 4, Decemper 1955. On the ‘Séch’ing Tai Fén Hung’ of the Southern Sung 
Kuan-yao: Nosumori Ozaki. Notes and Comments—Swatow and Common Sense, A Reply: 
T. VOLKER. Correspondence on Ting and ‘Swatow’. In Memoriam—Nanne Ottema; Nils 
Palmgren. 

THE Far EasTERN QUARTERLY 
(Pennsylvania) 

VoL. XIV, No. 2, Fepruary 1955. Problems of Integrating Humanities and Social Science 
Approaches in Far Eastern Studies: Fevrx M. Keesinc. Symposium—The Patterns of 
Railway Development: The Economic Characteristics of Railroads and the Problem of Economic 
Development: Mosts AsraMovitz. The Pattern of Railway Development in China: E-tu 
ZEN Sun. The Pattern of Railway Development in India: Dante. THORNER. The Pattern 
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of Railway Development in Japan: Nosutaka Ike. On Translating Chinese Philosophic 
Terms: Derk Boppe. Notes and Comments—Some New Japanese Translations of Chinese 
Literature: Burton Watson. Materials for the Study of Contemporary Japan—Japanes: 
Press Clipping Files and Reduced Size Newspaper Reprints: PeveR Burton and Paut §. 
Lancer. Notes on the Korean Studies Guide: Epwarp WaGNER. Book Reviews. 


VoL. XIV, No. 3, May 1955. Japan Before History—A Survey of the Archeological Record: 
RicuarD K. BearpsLey. The Portrait of the Artist in Japanese Fiction: Howarp S. 
Old Values and New Techniques in the Modernization of Japan: Tuomas C. Smitu. Meadows 
on China—A Centennial Review: JouN K. Farrpank. Far Eastern Art—Important Museum 
Accessions for 1954: edited by JoHN A. Pope. Notes—The 1953 Census of China: Grorcr 
B. Cressey. A New Version of San Min Chu I: Aten S. Wuitinc. Book Reviews. 
Communications. 

VoL. XIV, No. 4, Aucust 1955. SprcraL NUMBER ON CHINESE History AND SocIETY: Oriental 
Society in Transition with Special Reference to Pre-Communist and Communist China: Kari. 
A. WittFoGeL. Sung Society—Change Within Tradition: E. A. Kracke, JR. The Emergence 
of China as a Sea Power during the Late Sung and Early Yiian Periods: JuNG-PANG Lo. 
The Yellow River Administration in the Ch’ing Dynasty: Cu’aNc-tu Hu. From Revolution 
to Restoration—The Transformation of Kuomintang Ideology: Mary C. Wricut. An Outline 
of the Naité Hypothesis and its Effects on Japanese Studies of China: Hisayukt Mryakawa. 
Notes—A Soviet Historical Novel about Mongolia—Schastlivyi Oazis (Lucky Oasis): 
Kovesnikov. Book Reviews. Index to Volume XIV. 

ToL. XV, No. 1, Novemper 1955. Far Eastern Studies in the United States: KENNETH Scort 
Latourette. The Social Organization of Tradition: Rosert Reprietp. The Cultural 
Pattern of Indian Civilization: Micton Sincer. The Castle Town and Japan’s Modern 
Urbanization: Joun Wuitney Hatt. Management and Industrial Relations in Postwar Japan: 
SoLtomon B. Levine. The Case for Decentralized Financing of Economic Development in 
Indonesia: Dovuctas S. Paauw. Notes—The Accessibility of Department of State Materials 
Relating to American Far Eastern Relations: HERBert SPIELMAN. Book Reviczes. 


FRANCE-ASIE 
( Saigon) 

Vo. XI, Nos. 101—102, OcToBER-NOVEMBER 1954. Rimbaud I’éternel adolescent: JEAN Rovs- 
SELOT. Mission d’Emile Guimet: JEANNINE AuBoyYER. Le caréme bouddhique au Laos: 
PIERRE NGINN. Notes sur la peinture chinoise (II): Vavime Exisséerr. Journal d’un collection- 
neur (II): VUONG-HoNG-SEN. Le sortilége du Mystére (I)—Souvenirs inédits: ALEXANDRA 
Davip-NeeEL. Etudes Viétnamiennes—Nguyén Trai (1380— 1442): Gustave Mil- 
lénaire d’ Avicenne (I1)—Avicenne, Philosophe, a-t-il été aussi un Mystique? Lovis Mas- 
SIGNON. Avicenne et |’Orient—perspectives d’avenir: Grorces C. ANAWAtTI. Avenir de 
Inde Frangaise—Passé et avenir de Pondichéry: BERNARD ENGINGER. Déclaration—Un 
Réve: La Mére. Trois stécles de présence francaise. Accord établi par les Gouvernements 
Frangais et Indien. Procés-verbal de la Séance du 18 octobre 1934 au Congrés de I’ Assemblée 
Représentative de Pondichéry. Notes et Chroniques. 

Vor. XI, No. 103, DecemBer 1954. Message de Noél: Swami SIVANANDA. Que peut donner 
POrient Occident? Frrrujor ScHuon. Aspects du Christianisme (I): JeaN GRANGER. Le 
Bouddhisme, élément de confluence: ANori Micort. Le sortilége du Mystére (I1)—Souvenirs 
inédits: ALEXANDRA Davip-NeEL. Féerie du Monde—Les trésors de la féerie: ALAIN 


Messiaen. Le Petit Garcon et la Lune (Viét-Nam): 'TRUONG-Buu-LaM. Le partage de la 
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Terre (Montagnards rhadé): Y-BLUL-N1é-BLo et F. P. ANtorne. Yang Kouei-fei (Chine): 
Jean A. Ketm. Rashomon (Japon): RiuNoskt AkutaGawa. In Memoriam—Henri Deydier 
(1922—1954): Louis MALLEREt et Maurice Duranp. Panorama mensuel de I’ Indochine: 
Jean Martiat. Notes et Chroniques. 

Vor. XI, Nos. 104—105, January—Fepruary 1955. Versailles, capitale de l’ Union Frangaise: 
DaniEL Boispon. Aspects du Christianisme (II): JEAN GRANGER. Lettre sincere aux Chrétiens 
sinceres: GABRIEL GERMAIN. Gérard de Nerval, sculpteur de sa chimére: JEAN ROUSSELOT. 
Le sortilege du Mystére (III)—Souvenirs inédits: ALEXANDRA Davip-NeEL. La Verité de 
Dién-Bién-Phu: Le Mépectn-COMMANDANT Grauwin. Réalités Franco-Viétnamiennes 
—Le Beélier de l’An nouveau: PIERRE-JEAN Laspeyres. Lettres de l’An I de I’ Indépendance: 


Jean Martiat. Les débats sur Indochine a I’ Assemblée Nationale. Notes et Chroniques. 

Vor. XI, No. 106, Marcu 1955. Les Territoires sous-développés—un défi pour l’Occident: 
TrpoR Menpe. Sur une prophétie d’Onésime Reclus: JosePpH JOLINON. Folle jeunesse d’un 
centenaire—Alphonse Allais: ANDRE Lesots. Importante innovation dans la confection 
matérielle du ‘Sourire’: ALPHONSE ALLAIs. Séance inaugurale de |’ Assemblée de I’ Union 
Frangaise—Allocutions de MM. Do-Huu-Thinh et Albert Sarraut. Le sortilége du Mystére 
)—Souvenirs inédits: ALEXANDRA Davip-NEEL. Etudes Viétnamiennes—Un grand 
patriote—le Prince Cuong-Dé: Tuat-Van-KiemM. Les problémes de l’heure: JEAN MARTIAL. 
A un ami viétnamien: PIERRE-JEAN LaspeyRres. Notes et Chroniques. 

Vor. XI, No. 107, Apri 1955. Allocution inaugurale de la 8* Conférence Générale de 
PUNESCO: SarvepALLi RADHAKRISHNAN. La science et lesprit d’ Asoka: WALDEMAR 
KarMprrert. Les influences occidentales dans la révolution de l’Orient: La 
bombe H, dilemme du savant: J. Bronowski. Les suites possibles de la Conférence de Bandoeng: 
Jean Martiar. Le sortilége du Mystére (V)—Souvenirs inédits:| ALEXANDRA Davip-NEEL. 
Etudes Laoticnnes—Au Pays du Million d’Fléphants—le Kh’lam: Katay D. Sasoritu. Le 
Nouvel An lao. Etudes Viétnamiennes—Les astres et le paysan viétnamien: NGuyEN-CONG- 
Huan. Notes et Chroniques. 

VoL. XI, No. 108, May 1955. Réalité intemporelle:| SWAMI SIDDHESWARANANDA. Avicennisme 
et Iranisme dans notre univers spirituel: HENRY Corsin. Le Zen dans Il’ Art chevaleresque du 
tir @Varc: Datsetz'T.Suzuxi. Animation du monde végétal montagnard: JACQUES DOURNES. 
Le sortilége du Mystere (VI)—Souvenirs inédits: ALEXANDRA Davip-NeeEL. Etude corrective 
de la Constitution accordée par S. M. le Rot du Cambodge en 1947: S. A. R. LE PRINCE NoRO- 
DOM SIHANOUK. Le Sixtéme Grand Concile Bouddhique de Rangoon—En marge du Grand 
Concile: Katinas Nac. Le Sixiéme Grand Concile Bouddhique: M. La Fuente. La Con- 
fession du Bodhisattva. Notes et Chroniques. 

Vot. XI, Nos. 109— 110, June—Juty 1955. Introduction ala connaissance du Viét-Nam: ALEXis 
Cras. Le R. P. Teilhard de Chardin entre I’ Est et ’ Quest: CLAupE CuENoT. Inauguration 
de l'Institut Francais d’Indologie de Pondichéry: Jean Fituiozat. Fusion des races, avenir du 
monde: J.-L. GHEERBRANDT. Découverte des hommes: RayMoOND BriANtT. Le sortilége du 
Mystére (VII)—Souvenirs inédits: ALEXANDRA Davip-NeeL. Etudes Viétnamiennes—Les 
derniers moments de Phan-thanh-Gian (Aoiit 1867): Grorcres TaBouLer. Pour une meilleure 
conservation des Archives viétnamiennes: But-QUANG-TuNG. Chronique économique des états 
associés—Bilan moral de la situation économique au Viét-Nam: FE. GiscarD b’ESTAING. 
Réponse du Viét-Nam. L’ économie du Cambodge. Notes et Chroniques. 

VoL. XII, No. 111, Aucust 1955. Hippolyte Fauche, traducteur des épopées indiennes: RAYMOND 
Scuwas. Pour une Union des Peuples associés: Buu-Kinu. Le sortilége du Mystere (VIII )-— 
Souvenirs inédits: ALEXANDRA Davip-NEEL. Trois Estampes nouvelles sur le Japon—Trans- 
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parences: GApriEL Monop-HERZEN. Images et Visages: Guy Dompaire. L’ Art de la Vie 
et Art du Paysage: Pierre GRison. 

Vor. XII, No. 112, Sepremper 1955. Le monde d’hier, d’aujourd’hui et de demain: ANvré 
SIEGFRIED. V¢rités révolutionnaires sur la médecine chinoise: A. CHAMFRAULT. Un envoyé du 
Tsar a la cour du Roi-Soleil: CONSTANTIN DE GRUNWALD. Le sortilége du Mystere (1X )— 
Souvenirs inédits: ALEXANDRA Davip-NEEL. Hommage a Léopold Caditre (1869—1955)— 
L’eeuvre et laction du R. P. Cadiére: Maurice Duranp. Le savant et l’homme de coeur: 
PrERRE Huarb. Un grand exemple d’amitié franco-viétnamienne: But QUANG TuNG. Quelques 
caractéristiques de la langue viétnamienne: R. P. PENCOLE. Anthropologie populaire annamite— 
Le Mur de Dong-hoi: Ltoroip Capiére. Bibliographie sommaire. 

VoL. XII, No. 113, OcToper 1955. Un nouveau ‘Marco Polo’ en frangais: HENRI BERNARD- 
Maitre. Centenaire de Saint-Simon: ANpRE Lepois. Le destin dans la médecine sino- 
viétnamienne: 'THAI-VAN-KieM. Le sortilége du Mystére (fin)—Souvenirs inédits: ALEXAN- 
prA Davip-NeEL. Etudes Cambodgiennes—Personnalité de S. M. Norodom Suramarit: 
Princesse P. P. YUKANTHOR. Généalogies des Familles Princiéres du Cambodge: Etudes 
Japonaises—La Féte du Feu de Kurama: René SieFFERT. 

VoL. XII, Nos. 114—115, NovemBer—DeEceMBER 1955. Présence du Cambodge—Présences 
géographique et humaine: Jean Detvert. Présence historique—Chronologie des Rois du 
Cambodge: PIERRE GRisON. Symbolisme des temples hindous et khmérs: HENRt Marcuat. 
Réflexions sur l'art moderne cambodgien: Henri Marcuar. Imagerie populaire: SOLANGE 
BERNARD-THIERRY. Angkor, ou |’ Univers manifesté: Grison. Travaux d’ ethnographic 
au Cambodge: EvELINE PorEE-Maspero. Cérémonies militaires du Nouvel An: COMMISSION 
pEs Maurs Er CouTuMEs pU CaMBoDGE, Résumeées d’aprés le Tome I, fasc. 1. La danse 
du Trott: Guy Porte. Les Néak Té: Evevine Porte-Maspero. Meétiers de la forét: 
ComMISSION DES Ma:urs ET CouTuMEs pu CaMBonGE, Extraits de textes. Jeux cambodgiens: 
MMe CHHAM-CHHOM. Gédteaux et friandises: MMe Srin Saris-YANN. La cuisine cambod- 
gienne: FRANCOIS MartTINI. Quelques recettes de cuisine: PRINCESSE RASMI SUTHAROT. 
Le bonze cambodgien: FRaNcoIs Martini. Organisation du clergé bouddhique: FRANGOIS 
MakTINI. 


HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 


VoL. XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, June 1955. Wallace Brett Donham, 1877—1954: SERGE ELIsséErr. 
An Early Mongolian Loan Contract from Qara Qoto: Francis WoopMAN CLEAves. Huang 
Tsun-hsien’s Poem ‘The Closure of the Educational Mission in America’: WiLL1aM HUNG. 
Upanisadic Tradition and the Early School of Vedanta as Noticed in Buddhist Scripture: 
NaKAMuRA Hajime. The ‘Ch’ing shih kao’—A Bibliographical Summary: THURSTON GRIGGs. 
The ‘Shih-shuo hsin-yii’ and Six Dynasties Prose Style: YosHikawa K6yi1r6. Notes on 
Maspero’s ‘Les documents chinois de la troisiéme expédition de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie centrale’: 
LIEN-SHENG. Chikamatsu’s Satire on the Dog Shogun: H. Suivety. Postwar 
Japanese Studies of the Novelist Saikaku: RicHarp LANE. Une phrase de la lettre de I’ Iikhan 
Aryun a Philippe le Bel: Antoine Mostarrt. Aldar Cab-Cab Aldar: Francis WoopMAN 
Cieaves. Sagid=Zah(i)d: FRaNcis WoopMAN CLEaves. Letter to the Editors: G. SANZEEV. 

VoL. XVIII, Nos. 3 and 4, DecemBer 1956. Schedules of Work and Rest in Imperial China: 
LigEN-SHENG YANG. Bakufu versus Kabuki: Donatp H. Suivery. The Historicity of the 
Baljuna Covenant: FRANCIS WOODMAN CL Eaves. Notes on Early Chinese Landscape Painting: 
SuLLivAN. Langdon Warner, 1881—1955: BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
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INDIA QUARTERLY 
(New Delhi) 

Vor. XI, No. 1, January—Marcu 1955. Japan and the United Nations—A Study of the 
National Policy and Public Attitudes of Japan towards the United Nations: KisABURO YOKOTA 
and Tomoo Oraka. Germany and Israel: Paut GiIntEwsKI. Beginnings of Emigration to 
Natal: IgpaL Narain. Managerial Implications of Nationalization in India and Great 
Britain: J. V.S. Rama Sastri. International Socialist Co-operation, 1848—1954: KrisHNA 
Dev TripaTHI. Notes and Memoranda. Reviews and Notices. 

Vo.t. XI, No. 2, Aprit—June 1955. United Nations Charter Review—A British Opinion: 
KENNETH YOUNGER. Revision of the Charter—A Canadian View: EpGar McInnis. The 
Historical Significance of the Socialist International: JULIUS BRAUNTHAL. Scandinavian Social 
Policy: Davip Land Policies in Asia and the Far East: M. L. Dantwaa. Notes 
and Memoranda. Reviews and Notices. 

Voi. XI, No. 3, JuLy—SepremBer 1955. The Bandung Conference: A. APPADORAI. Revision 
of the United Nations Charter—An Australian View: NORMAN D. Harper. International 
Responsibility for Dependent Areas: LAKSHMI N. Menon. The Recruitment and Training of 
the British Foreign Service: PAUL SiNKER. American Investments in Asia: ALFRED MICHAELIS. 
Notes and Memoranda. Reviews and Notices. 

VoL. XI, No. 4, OctopeR—DeEcEMBER 1955. Recent Trends in Soviet Foreign Policy—An 
Indian View: ‘S’. Racial Partnership in East Africa: D. K. SHarpa. The Economy of 
Yugoslavia: J.J. ANjARIA. The Dual Nationality of the Chinese in South-East Asia: Victor 
PuRcELL. United States Attitude Towards Charter Review: Marian NEAL. France and the 
Proposed Revision of the U. N. Charter: GEORGES FISCHER. Recruitment and Training for the 
Foreign Service of the United States: RicHARD C. JOHNSON. Reviews and Notices. 


INDONESIE 
(The Hague) 

Voi. VIII, No. 2, Aprit 1955. Een mooie biografie—Cornelis van Vollenhoven 1874— 1933, door 
Henriette L. T. De Beaufort: G. Gonccrip. Twee nienwe publicaties betreffende de geschie- 
denis en de geschiedshrijving van Mataram: C. C. Berc. Marginal Men of India: Joacuim 
Hurwitz. Anthropologie en Rechtsstructuur: C. Tj. Berttinc. The Health of East India 
Company’s Crews in the Seventeenth Century: F.J. TickNer. Mededeling. 

VoL. VIII, No. 3, June 1955. Enggano—de geschiedenis van een Verdwenen culture: J. KEUNING. 
Functional Aspects of ‘Pela’ among Ambonese Refugees: T. WITTERMANS. Geschiedenis en 
geschiedschrijving van Mataram: C. C. Berc. Boekbespreking. 

Voi. VIII, No. 4, Aucust 1955. De huidige structuur van Latijns Amerika: J. SCHOONHOVEN. 
Geestelijke en Psychologische verkenningen van het rassenvraagstuk: C.TJ. BERTLING. Synthese 
van het Nkutshu volk: G.E. J.B. BRauscHE Wanneer kan een niet-zelfregerend gebied geacht 
worden zelfregering te hebben bereikt? Maria J. VAN EGMOND. Boekbesprekingen. 

VoL. VIII, No. 5, Octroper 1955. De zin der tweede Babad—Tanah—Jawi: C. C. Bers. 
Het toezicht van de Verenigde Naties op niet-zelfstandige gebieden: A.1. Spits. Boekbespreking. 

Vot. VIII, No. 6, DecEMBER 1955. Moeilijkheden en mogelijkheden der leraarsopleiding in West- 
Europa: M. J. Lancvetp. De wajang golek in West-Java: Mow. AMIR Sutaarca. Intro- 
ductory Observations on Cross-Cultural Education, with Special Reference to Pedagogic and 
Didactic Aspects: C. A. O. VAN NIEUWENHUYZE. Technical Assistance—Material Assistance 
—Human Assistance: Ir. F. B. CARBASIUS WEBER. Voorstudie over de sedentarisatie van de 
Ait Atta van de Sahara: D. G. JoncMans en J. H. JAGER GERLINGs. 
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JAPAN QUARTERLY 
(Tokyo) 


Vor. II, No. 2, ApriL—June 1955. Basic Trend. Problems of Economic Recovery and Self- 
support: INABA Hipezo. Japan’s Payments Position, Balance Possible? Kivcut 
Mystery of the Japanese Language: Izv1 HisaNosuke. Maeda Seison—Seen in the Light of 
Traditional Japanese Painting: Wakimoto RakusHIKEN. The Thin Rooster: Ozaki Kazuo. 
Berlin and Tokyo: Cuaries Locke. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. A Dilemma of 
the Japanese Film World: SakanisH1 Su1o. Modern Japanese Literature (II1)—Pioneers of 
the New Literature: (16 Set. Historical Research in Japan: Saxamoto Tar6. Book 
Reviews. Materials on the Study of Japan by Foreigners. Chronology: December 1954 to 
March, 1955. 


VoL. II, No. 3, JuL-y—SeprempBer 1955. Basic Trend. A Dialogue: Ryt SHintarG. Afro- 
Asian Conference: Uryama ECAFE’s Tokyo Conference: Oxira Foreign 
Languages and the Japanese: Watsujt TEtsurRG. How Should I Forget? EpmMuND BLUNDEN. 
Undertow: Uramatsu Samitar6. The Aszaleas of Hira: INovr Yasusui. Through the 
Eastern Window—Essays. Modern Japanese Literature IV—Ozaki Kéyé and His Circle: 
It6 Se1. Changes in Japanese Education as Revealed in Textbooks: Karasawa ToMITaro. 
Book Section. Chronology: March to June, 1955. 


VoL. Il, No. 4, Ocroper—DecemBer 1955. Basic Trend. Land Development in Japan: 
Ryu SHINTARO. Weather and the Japanese: Wavacui Kryoo. Yokoyama Tatkan: NoMa 
SEIROKU. Shiga and Akutagawa: Usui Yosuimi, with Introductory Note by Ivan Morris. 
The Artist: SuiGA Naoya. Han’s Crime: Suica Naoya. The Nose: AkuTAGAWA RyuNo- 
suKE. The Painting of an Autumn Mountain: AxuTaGAWA RyuNnosuKE. Some Business 
Women in Saikaku: Urpa Tatsunosuke. The Women Writers of Today: SAKANISHI SHIO. 
W. B. Yeats and Noh: Joun G. Mitts. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. Modern 
Japanese Literature (V)—The Rise of Naturalism: 16 Sr1. A Historical Study of Japan's 
Northern Problem: Kinpaicut Ky6suxe. The International House of Japan: Matsumoto 
SHIGEHARU. Book Reviews. Chronology: June to August, 1955. 


JouRNAL oF East Asiatic 
( University of Manila) 


Voi. IV, No. 1, January 1955. Hunting and Food Gathering Activities in a Bisayan Barrio: 
Donn V. Hart. Other Philippine Crops and Industries: CHarLtes O. Houston, Jr. Notes 
on the Archeology of Masbate: W.G. II. Mt. Province Trends: L. L. Winson. 
A Collection of Articles from the Philippine Magazine. 


VoL. IV, No. 2, Aprit 1955. Nutrition and Public Health in the Philippines: Cuarves O. 
Houston, Jr. Notes on Philippine Folk Literature: E. ArsENIO Manuet. The Philippine 
Doctrine of Precedents: ALEJANDRO DE Santos. Bibliographical Note and Bibliography. 
The Nationalization of the Igorots: L.L. Witson. A Collection of Articles from the Philippine 
Magazine. 


VoL. IV, No. 3, Juty 1955. The Iglesia Ni Kristo—A Study: Jurita Reyes-Sta. ROMANA. 
Articles from the Philippine Magazine. 
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JOURNAL OF THE MALAYAN BRANCH OF THE RoyAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
( Singapore) 


Vout. XXVIII, Part 1, Marcu 1955. The Malay Peninsula as known to the Chinese of the Third 


Century A.D.; Paut Punan Ba: RopNEY NEEDHAM. ‘The Settlement of 
Penang’: James Scott. Persian influences on Malay Life: G. E. MArrison. Aspects of 
Sufi Thought in India and Indonesia in the first half of the 17th Century: A. JouNs. Belated 
comments on Sir Roland Braddell’s Studies of Ancient Tombs in the Malay Peninsula: Pav 
WueatLey. The effect of the opening of the Suez Canal on the trade and development of 
Singapore: GrorGE Bocaars. Rajah Manggeng: PreTeR Howes. Manggeng and Datu 
Merpati: A. H. Hitt. Short Notes. Recent Archeological Discoveries in Malaya (19354): 
G. pE G. SIEVEKING. Reviews. 


Vot. XXVIII, Parr 2, May 1955. Papers on Johore Lama and the Portuguese in Malaya 


(1511—1641)—Notes on the Portuguese in Malaya: 1. A. MacGrecor. Johore Lama in the 
Sixteenth Century: 1. A. Maccrecor. Johore Lama and other ancient sites on the Johore 
River: C. A. Gipson-Hitt. The fortified city of Johore Lama, and the use of archeological 
evidence: G. DE G. SIEVEKING. 


VoL. XXVIII, Part 3, June 1955. The Hikayat Abdullah—An Annotated Translation: A. H. 


HILL. 


VoL. XXVIII, Part 4, Aucust 1955. Kuala Lumpur, 1880—1895: J. M. GuLtick. 


JOURNAL OF THE RoyaL ASsIATIC SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAN AND IRELAND 


(London) 


Parts 1 and 2, 1955. Captain Joao Ribeiro and his History of Ceylon, 1622— 1693: C. R. Boxer. 


Buddhist Sanskrit: H.W. Battey. Ujjhadn—Ujjthana—Ozoana: J. Pu. Vocet. A Rhymed 
Ballad in Pahlavi: J.C. Tavapia. The Text of the Dharmasamuccaya: D. R. SHACKLETON 
Battey. Dakd’ik al-Huriif by ‘Abd al-Ra’ut of Singkel: A. Jouns. Reviews of Books. 


Parts 3 and 4, 1955. The East India Company’s Education of its Own Servants: JouHN Bowen. 


Turkish Ghost Words: Gerarp CLiauson. Dakd’tk al-Huriif by Abd al-Ra’uf of Singkel, II: 
A. Jouns. The Ethiopic Inscription from Egypt: E. ULLENpDorFF. Notes on Arabic Literature 
of the Western Sudan-Shehu Usumanu dan Fodio: W. E. N. Kespave. Reviews of Books. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SIAM SOCIETY 
(Bangkok ) 


Vot. XLIII, Part I, Avcust 1955. Some Hill-tribes of North Thailand (Miaos and Yaos): 
JouN Biorretp. The Reconstruction of Rama I of the Chakri Dynasty: Prince DHANI 
Nivat. Divination by Ahom Deodhais: PapMEswaR Gacol. Me Posop, the Rice Mother: 
PHyA ANUMAN RajADHON. Reviews: Recent Siamese Publications. Publications of Interest 
in Other Journals. 


MONUMENTA NIPPONICA 
(Tokyo) 
Voit. XI, No. 1, Apri 1955. New Religions in Postwar Japan: WILHELM SCHIFFER, S.J. 


The Characters #%, Z .. . $i, and fF: J. L. Prerson. Chinese Buddhism during the 4th 
and 5th Centuries: WALTER LIEBENTHAL. A Note on Ink Cakes: R.H.van Guiik. Reviews. 
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Vot. XI, No. 2, Jury 1955. Modern Japanese Creative Prints: OLiveR STaTLeR. Main Trends 
of Contemporary Japanese Philosophy: Gino Piovesana. Revisions in the Rakuyéshii at the 
Time of Its Printing in 1598: JosepH K. YaMaciwa. The Earliest Sources of Chinese Music 
and Their Survival in Japan: Eta HaricH-ScHNEIDER. Second Supplement to Kirishitan 
Bunko, Addenda: JOHANNES LaurREs. Reviews. 

VoL. XI, No. 3, OcToBER 1955. Japanese Research on Buddhism Since the Meiji Period: A, 
Hirakawa and E. B. CeapeL. Untouchability in the Far East: HERBERT Passin. Zwei Texte 
Kamo Mabuchis zur Wortkunde: Heinrich DumouLin. A Biography of Chu Tao-sheng: 
WALTER LIEBENTHAL. Reviews. 

MONUMENTA SERICA 
(Tokyo) 

VoL. XV, No. 1, 1956. The History of the Former Yen Dynasty (continued): GERHARD 
ScuREIBER. A Study of the Bronze Ch’un: Umenara Suejt ACHE). Presentazione della 
Prima Traduzione Cinese di Euclide, with a Summary in English: PasQua.e v’ELIA, 8.j. 
Geographical Additions of the XIV and XV Centuries: CAaRRINGTON L. Goopricu. Book 
Reviews. 

NACHRICHTEN 
(Hamburg) 

No. 77, 1955. Das Shi als Ausdruck des japanischen Lebensgefiihls in der Taishé-Zeit: ANNE- 
LOTTE Piper. Das Sarumino, eine Haikai-Sammlung der Bashé-Schule—Ein Beitrag zur 
Poetik des Renku: Horst Hammirzscu. Der Schicksalsbegriff im Genji-Monogatari: Oscar 
Bent. Mu-hsi—Sechs Kaki-Friichte—Interpretation eines Zen-Bildes: D1eETRICH SECKEL. 

No. 78, 1955. Der Beginn der offiziellen Beziehungen Chinas zum Westen in neuer Sicht—Ein 
neues Buch von Prof. Fairbank iiber die Zeit von 1842 bis 1854: | WOLFGANG FRANKE. Japan- 
ische Siam-Kaufleute um 1600: WiLHELM ROHL. Ein alter japanischer Fiihrer durch Yoko- 
hama: Kurt MEtssner. Notizen zur Manyégana = /e/: GintHer Wenck. Das Saru- 
mino, eine Hatkai-Sammlung der Bashé-Schule (Schulss): Horst Hammitzscu. Buchbespre- 
chungen. Bibliographie. Wissenschaftliche Nachrichten. 


ORIENS 
(Leiden) 


Vo. VIII, No. 1, 1955. Die friihgeschichte der erzahlung von Macnin und Laila: 1. J. Krac- 
KOvskIJ. Leben und Schaffen von Fr. W. Radloff (1837—1918): Aumet Temir. A Turkish 
Officer’s Tomb at Woolwich: Henry Grorce Farmer. Uber einige arabische Handschriften 
in Bagdad und Tetuan: WILHELM HOENERBACH. Transition from Military to Bourgeois 
(Chonin) Society in Japan: CuitosHt YANAGA. Books and Periodicals. 

Vor. VIII, No. 2, 1955. Une version arabe de trots propositions de Proclus: S. Pints. Griechische 
Lehnworter im anatolischen Tiirkisch: ANDREAS Tietze. Blitz und Donner im Rigveda: 
H. Lommet. Notes on the Lhasa Dialect of the early ninth century: Roy ANDREW MILLER. 
Books and Periodicals. 

OrIENS ExTREMUS 
(Hamburg ) 


Vou. II, No. 1, Sprinc 1955. Die Hui-hsien Figuren und die Kunst der spdten Chou-Zeit: 
ELEANOR V. ERDBERG-CONSTEN. Zu einer Gruppe von Grabfiguren aus ‘Sha-ti?: P. W. 
Meister. Eine stereotype Redefigur bei Ssu-ma Ch’ien und ihr Fortleben: F. YAGER. Das 
zweite Kapitel des Pi-yen-lu: W. GuNpert. Fan Chung-yen (989—1052)—Das Lebensbild 
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eines chinesischen Staatsmannes: J. Fiscuer. Mus6é Kokushi (1275 —1351)—KEin japanischer 
Zen-Meister: O. Bhujangga— Fin Beispiel fiir die Assimilierung indischen Sprachguts 
im indoncsi:chen Denken: W. J. J. Duyvendak in memoriam, 1889-1954: ©. 
Haeniscu. Besprechungen ostasiatischer Neuverscheinungen. 

Vou. I, No. 2, Summer 1955. Bemerkungcn zum Problem der Struktur der Chinesischen Schrift- 
sprache: H. Franke. Buddhism as Stimulus to Neo-Confucianism: Carsun CHanc. Eine 
Erzéhlung aus dem Wen-chien hou-lu: Eicunorn. Mongolen in Mittel- und Stidchina 
am Anfang der Ming- Zeit um 1388: W. Fucus. Yin-ting and Yin-ting R. 
van Guiix. Zum sprachlichen Ausdruck der altmongolischen Spruchdichtung: W. HEtssic. 
Kim Yusin, Persinlichkeit und Mythos—Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der altkoreanischen Geschichte 
(2 Teil): ¥. Ves. Zur Frage der Verbalaspekte im Altjapanischen: B. Lewin. Besprechungen 
ostasiatischer Neuerscheinungen. 


ORIENTAL ART 
(Oxford) 


New Series. Voi. I, No. 2, Summer 1955. A Group of Medieval Indian Ivories: DOUGLAS 
BarretT. Ying-ch’ing: Sir Percivat Davin, Br. Sesshi Screens at the Freer Gallery: 
HaroLp Puiiiip STERN. The Arts of the T’ang Dynasty: J. G. Ayers. Tie Stirrup and its 
Origins: A. D. HW. Bivar. Chinese Art, Venice, 1954: Sir Harry Garner. On lVet-ch’th 
I-shéng: T. Nacaniro. Sazgars of Sung (II): James PLumer. Buddhist Temples 
in the T’ang Period (1): A. BULLING. Reviews. Bibliography. Museums and Exhibitions. 

New Serirs, Von. 1, No. 3, Autumn 1955. Lanedon Warner, 1881— 1955: Rover 'T. Pare. 
Notes on Siberian Art of the Karassuk and Tagar Periods: Renter 
A Chinese Landscape by Hsiao Yiin-ts'ung: HENry TRuBNER. Monochrome Porcelain of the 
Ming Dynasty: Anperson. Txo Japanese Libri Amicorum: VOLKER. 
Buddhist Temples in the T’ang Period (11): A. Buttinc. Appreciation—William Cohn. 
Reviews. Bibliography. Museums and Exhibitions. 

New Series, VoL. I, No. 4, Winver 1955. Imitation and Forgery in Ancient Chinese Painting 
and Calligraphy: E. Zircuer. The Construction of Inré: Henry P. Stevens. The Icono- 
graphy of the Goddess Manas@: P.S. Rawson. Art under the Mongol Dynasties of China and 
Persia: Bast. Gray. Islamic Art in Berlin To-day: J. Zick. Reviews. Museums and 
Exhibitions. 


PAKISTAN HorRIsON 
(Karachi) 


Vor. VIII, No. 1, Marcn 1955. J. M. F. and Underdeveloped Countries: Ivar Rootu. The 
Common Man and World Peace: CursteR Bowes. Germany in Europe To-day: Kaus 
MEHNERT. United Nations Charter Review: LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN. Around the Pro- 
blem of Western New Guinea—II: Justus M. vAN DER Kroger. <Algeria’s Struggle for Inde- 
pendence: Hussein Arr AHMED. Sudan To-day: Syep HamMep Tewrix. <Anglo-Egyptian 
Relations—A Review Article: SarpaR ALi. Notes. Book Reviews. Chronology. 

VoL. VIII, No. 2, June 1955. The Present Situation in Morocco: FL Fassi. The 
Governor-General of Pakistan: KuALip BIN SayYEED. Private Philanthropy and Human 
Welfare: H. Rowan Garruer. Pakistan in Global Strategy: Lorn Birpwoop. The New 
Constitution of Pakistan and the Treaty-Making Powers: LRoNARD BinpER. The Bandung 
Conference: Musutag AuMeD. The Yalta Agreements: ‘uursnip Hasan. Modern Com- 
munication and International Affairs: HERBERT FELDMAN. Documents. Chronology. 
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Voi. VIII, No. 3, Sepremper 1955. Indonesia’s First General Elections: QutupuppIN Aziz. 
Some Impressions of Formosa and the Nationalist Government of China: Co.in Jackson, 
Islamic Research in the West: tse LicurenstaptEeR. Pakistan’s Relations with the United 
Kingdom: HERBERT FELDMAN. The Principle of Regional Pacts: MouaMMep 
CHAUDHRI. Austria in World Affairs: AsHraF-Uz-ZamMan. Some External Aspects of the 


Economic Problems of Pakistan: A Secretariat Report. Book Reviews. Documents. 
Chronology. 


VoL. VIII, No. 4, DecemBeR 1955. Problems of Underdeveloped Countries: Syep AMJAD ALI. 
Women of New China: MapvaMe Li TeH-Cuuan. Origins of the Arab League: M. A. Aziz. 


The Relations of Pakistan with Afghanistan: MowaAMMED AHSEN CHAUDHRI. Documents. 
Chronology. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF TAIWAN MusEUM 
(Formosa) 


) 


Vo. VIII, No. 1, Marcu 1955. 7\4 > FRE AA) Chinese and 
other Oriental Tingoidea (Hemiptera) III: J. Drake and T. Maa 
B ) (=) Serica la—Records of Myriapods on Formosa with 
description of new species: Yu-Hst Mortze WanG (Serica la: 
The Melastomataceae of Taiwan: Hstan Kenc (4602 : Notes 
on the Phytogeography of the Melastomataceae of Taiwan: Hstan Kenc (238415944 
: Wk). A Check List of the Bird Specimens preserved in the Taiwan 
Museum: Dien Zun-Mine A PATER). 

and Anatomical Studies on the Temporal Bone of Hainan Chinese: HONG-cHIEN Ha (71H A 
Uranoscopidae from Taiwan (Formosa): YUN-sHANG LIANG : 


VIII, No. 3, SEPTEMBER 1955. ($8 > ILA) Notes on 
Aradidae from the Eastern Hemisphere (Hemiptera) VII: Nicotas A. Kormicey 


Serica Ic—Supplement to the Myriapoda of the Philippine 
Islands, II]; Yu-ust Mortze Wane ZA EACH). Serica 
Ib—A Preliminary Report on Myriapoda and Arachnida of Lan Yu Islets (Botel Tobago), 
China: Yu-Hst ( FE A Brief Account of 
the Formosan Flying Squirrels: Dien Minc (Se PATER). A New Genus 
of Magnoliaceae from Taiwan: Hstan Kenc An Enumera- 
tion of the Formosan Orchidaceae: A-ts'at Hsien (ae HDB 

Vor. VIII, No. 4, December 1955. > > An 
Enumeration of the Plants of Lanyu (Botel Tobago): 'Tanc-suu1 Liv, SyUN’rtt SASAKI and 
Hstian Keene ( BIBER > Families and Genera of 
Formosan Plants, 1V—Dicotyledons—Nymphaeaceae to Myristicaceae: Wvi-L1n Li and 
Ikki). A List of Plants of Dr. Y. Yamamoto’s Last Collection: Mun-tsven Kao 
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RoyaL CENTRAL ASIAN JOURNAL 
(London ) 


Vor. XLII, Part II, Aprit 1955. New Trends in Iran: SiR CLARMONT SkRINE. The Political 
and Economic Background in Thailand: H. R. H. Prince CHULA CHAKRABONGSE. Soviet 
Central Asia: Eric Downton. Impressions of Egypt and the Sudan: M. Puivips PRIce. 
Middle-Eastern Oil—Blessing or Curse? BriGaDIER S. H. Loncricc. Afro-Asian Conference 
Prospects: Putt1p Mason. Developments in the Negev: PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH. 
On the Indo-Pakistani Border: 1aN STEPHENS. In Memoriam. Reviews. 


Vor. XLII, Parts HI and IV, Ju-y—Ocroser 1955. In Memoriam. The Yemen: B. W. 
SeaGeR. The Bandung Conference: Derrick SINGTON. Annual Meeting. Kashmir To-day: 
Rr. Hon. Lorp Brrpwoop. Annual Dinner: China’s First Five-Year Plan: E, STuart 
Kirsy. The Russian occupations of Beirut, 1772—74. Reviews. 


Tue SARAWAK MuseuM JOURNAL 
(Kuching, Sarawak) 


VoL. VI, No. 5 (New Series), No. 20 (O_p Serigs). JuLy 1955. Some Interior Dialects: 
I. A. N. Urqunart. A Sandakan Diary of the 1890's: K. G. Treconninc. The Bajau 
Lost While Hunting: Nyevanc. Visits to the Banggi Island and Rungus Dusuns: Ivor H. 
N. Evans. Some Dusun Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings: Ivor H. N. Evans. Some Dusun 
Fables: Ivor H. N. Evans. Kadamaian Dusun Headmen of Former Times: Ivor H. N. 
Evans. Stories from North Borneo: Ivor H.N. Evans. A Dusun Fertility Rite: E. Wuirve. 
The Origin of the Idahan People: S. Hotty. Baya China Batangan—A ‘Murut’ Tale: 
NyeLAnG. A Kelabit-Murut Story—The Fire Bird and the Vomited Heart: Lvu’un Rusu. 
Two Underground Tales from Indonesian Central Borneo: ‘Tom Harrisson and Puu Ripv. 
Cave Lore of Krokong Land Dayaks: R. NyaAnpou. A Kenyah Song: STEPHEN WAN ULOK 
and A. D. Gatvin. Hairpins from North Central Borneo: ‘Tom Harrisson. Murut Pottery: 
AastairR Morrison. Bajan Pottery: Ivor H. N. Evans. The Distribution and General 
Character of Native Pottery in Borneo: Tom Harrisson. Two Dusun Jars: E. Wuire. 
The Monkey Men and the Jar of Gold: R. Nyanvou. Zoology. 

VoL. VI, No. 6 (New Series), No. 21 Serres), DecEMBER 1955. Early British Pioneers 
in Borneo: VinceNT Hartow. The First British Author-Pioneer in Borneo: 'ToM Har- 
RISSON. Tacob Jonsz de Roy: Barsara Brunic. ‘A Borneo Livingstone’ (Dr A. W. Nieu- 
wenhuis): B. E. Smytuies. Pioneer Priests, A.D. 1688: P. AtcHNER. Indian Pioneers in 
Borneo, c. 500 A.D. on: Tom Harrisson. Hose’s Irrawaddy Pioneers? TH/BB. A Land 
Dayak Girl Explorer: BiGaR ANak Depots. Gunung Tabang Cave, Bau: 'T. K. Jimo. 
The Tale of Batu Gading: PeNcHuLu Gav. How Sungei Cut Came into Existence: P. 
Arcuner. Early History of the Kut: Austin Druce. Chinese Pioneers, A.D. 1900—The 
New Foochow Settlement of Sarawak: Cwianc Liv. Ceramics Penetrating Borneo: ‘Tom 
Harrisson. jJerunai and the Slaves’ Lament: Heten Bropie. Berawan Death Chants: 
Tom Harrisson. A Mass Excitement—‘Sacred Padi’: Grorce JaMUH. Agan Plandok, the 
Noble Mouse-deer: Lv’un Risu and Tom Harrisson. Kuman Kidundung: Sunca. Land 
Dayak Marriage: R. Nyanpou. Adat Begawai Among the Land Dayaks: P. AICHNER. 
Mytho-Zoology. Zoology. 

SCIENTIA SINICA 


(Academica Sinica, Peking) 
Voi. IV, Nos. 1—4, 1955. Papers on scientific subjects. 
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THE SILLIMAN JOURNAL 
(Silliman University, Philippines) the Tibet 
VoL. I, No. 3, Jury 1954. Salesman of the United Nations: Crciia V. Gomez. Jose Garcia tischen I 
Villa versus Salvador P. Lopez: Ricarepvo DemetiLLo. An Evaluation of Buenaventura Ancient 
Rodriguez, Leading Cebuano Dramatist: Rosario Binaoro. Major Influences on Seven DE JONt 
Leading Philippine Poets in English: Daviy QueMapA. A Comparison between the Cebuano Vor. XL! 
Balitaw and the English Ballad: Bernave H. Kapiii. The Problem of the Universal in extracti 
Philippine Short Stories in English: Beatriz H. Titan. Implications in the Aristotelian graphie 
Concept of Aesthetic Truth: Marita Luisa CENTENA. Vos. I 
Voi. I, No. 4, Ocroser 1954. A Comparison of the Vocational Choices of the Seniors in the Ukon a 
Public High Schools and in the Private High Schools in the Province of Negros Oriental: VIII, t 
Watrripo R. Ponce pE Leon. The Development of Home Economics Instruction in the Smith 
Philippine Public Schools: Cristina 'T. Decentecro. A Study of the Inter-relation among E. BEN 


Honor Points, General Intelligence, and Study Hours in the First Year High School with the 
View to Improve the Mathematics Instruction: Leonia K. 'Trempo. A Study of Students’ 
Basic Difficulties in Grammar, Punctuation, and Capitalization upon Entering First Year High 
School in Dumaguete City: Epirania L. Publication Notes. 

Voi. I], No. 1, January 1955. The Silliman Copra Dryer: Victor1io VERANO. The Rat 
Problem on Mindanao Island: D. S. Rasor. The Agrarian Problems of the Philippines 
and their Solutions: Marce.o V. ARNALDO. Predicticn of Grades in Specific College Courses of 
Silliman University: Cartos H. Myyares. The Tailor-made Serenade: Avprrt L. Favror. 
Book Reviews. 

Vor. II, No. 2, Apriv 1955. A Collection of Lizards: Wavter C. Brown. Observations on 
Amphibians: WavreR C. BRowN and ANGEL C. AtcaLa. Notes on the Eggs and Egg-laying 
of Some Amphibians on Negros Island, Philippines: ANcer C. Avcaca. Species Limits in the 
Plain-throated Bulbul, Microscelis, of the Philippines: 1D. S. Rasor. Attitudes of Silliman 
University Theological Students: Paut T. Lausy. The United States and India can Agree: 
L. Epwarp Suuck, Jr. Arabi and the British Intervention in Egypt in 1882—An Oriental 
Interpretation: F. Detor M. Anceves. Erotic Elements in Some Middle English Religious 
Poetry on Christ and the Virgin: Evitperto K. Tiempo. The Influence of Isolation: Roperr 
A. Potson and AGaton P. Pat. Christian Higher Education: United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia. Book Reviews. 

Vor. II, No. 3, Juty 1955. Observations on the Life History and Ecology of Rana Erythraea 
Schlegel, on Negros Island, Philippines: ANce C. Avcata. Notes on Mammals and Birds 
of the Central Northern Luzon Highlands, Philippines, Part 1: D. S. Rapor. Observations 
on the Habitat of the Skink Lygosoma Infralineolatum Boulenger: AveLtxo 'T. ‘Torres. 
Ceremonial Customs and Beliefs connected with Magahat Kaingin Agriculture: Timoreo S. 
Oracion. Book Reviews. Publication Notes. 

Vor. IT, No. 4, Ocroper 1955. Notes on Mammals and Birds of the Central Northern Luzon 
Highlands, Philippines, Part II: D. S. Rapor. Patterns of Interaction between Religious and 
Educational Institutions: J. Evtiorr FisHer. Publication Notes. Index. 


T’ounG Pao FR) 
(Leiden) 
Vor. XLIII, Nos. 3 and 4, 1955. La phonologie du pékinois: A. RyGaorr. Notes on mica 
in medieval China: ¥:. H. Suarer. The significance for comparative grammar of some ablauts 
in the Tibetan number-system: R. A. Bibliographie: Bibliographie bouddhique 
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XXI— XXIII (Mai 1947— Mai 1950): J. W. ve Jonc. Toni Schmid, The Cotton-clad Mila, 
the Tibetan poet-saint’s life in pictures: J. W.DEJoNG. Walther Heissig, Die Pekinger lamais- 
tischen Blockdrucke in mongolischer Sprache: J. W. DE JONG. Robert Shafer, Ethnography of 
Ancient India: J. W. ve Jonc, W. Y. Evans-Wentz, Tibet’s great Yogi Milarepa: J. W. 
JONG. Asatica—Festschrift Friedrich Weller: A. BAREAU. 


Vot. XLIII, No. 5, 1955. Horner’s Method in Chinese Mathematics; its origins in the root- 
extraction procedures of the Han dynasty: WanG Linc ($$) and JosepH NEEDHAM. Biblio- 
graphie: John W. Hall, Japanese History—A guide to Japanese reference and research: Y’. 
Vos. Herschel Webb, An Introduction to Japan: F. Vos. Joh. Laures, s.Jj., Takayama 
Ukon and die Anfénge der Kirche in Japan: F. Vos. J. L. Pierson, The Manyési, Book 
VIII, translated and annotated: F. Vos. B.H. Hazard, J. Hoyt, H. T. Kim and W. W. 
Smith (compiled), Korean Studies Guide: F. Vos. Olaf Hansen, Berliner sogdische Texte 11: 
E. BENVENISTE. 
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th sc CHUNG-KUO WEN-HSUEH PAO*+ 
HA MB KB 


JOURNAL OF CHINESE LITERATURE 


(Tokyo, Kyoto University) 


( — (No. 2, 1955) DU O TH 
(Some Characteristics of Poetic Metaphor in Su Tung-p’o: 
Tamaki OGawa) KEE vl (The Shihchi 
‘Hereditary House of Confucius’ as Literature: BURTON WaTson)O 
ROwT : FNS KBS (On the ‘Song of the Great Wind’ composed by the First Emperor 
of the Han: Kojiro Yosuikawa)o OAR (Liv 
Tsung-ytian’s Prose Descriptions of Nature as a Reflection of His Inner Life: SHIGERU 
Literary Work [IIj: Kenji Tanaka)o (Book Reviews)o (Bibliography) 


rh # CHUNG-KUO MIN-TSU HSUEH PAOt 
tt 


BULLETIN OF THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF CHINA 
( Taiwan) 


(Ethnological Siudy in China in the Past Four Decades: Ho LieN-Kwe!)O ‘Bae BEEFY 
RMR (The Bone-Washing Burial Custom in Southeast Asia 
and its Circum-Pacific Distribution: LING SHUN-SHENG) 
(Parent-Child Identity Kinship Terminology: Rury Yiu-Fu)o 
(Kinship Terms of the Mo-So of Lutien, Likiang, Yunnan: 
(Tribal Organization and Dual Chieftainship among the Formosan Aborigines: Wet HWEI-LIN) 0 
«(Family and Marriage of the Budai Rukai 
of Pingtung, Taiwan: CuI-LU)O SESE ALTER] (The Ancestor- 
Worship Ceremony of the Pingpu Tribes of Taiwan: Li Yin-yuan)O 24-36 RIG Hi 
FE (A Comparative Study of Bows and Arrows of the Formosan Aborigines: 
Tanc Met Cuun)o MCA MBE (The Deluge 
Legend of the Sibling-mating Type in Aboriginal Formosa and Southeast Asia: 1 Hwet) 0 
voice’ in the Tsou Grammar: Lin Hen Li)o 
Bois: > (The Personality Evaluation of the Yami Tribe Inhabiting Botel 
Tobago Island—By Rorschach Test: YEN Y1 Suiu and Lin Hone Te) 


*With English summaries. 
fTitle of Journal romanized by the Editor. 
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#3 HSIN-YA HSUEH-PAOt 


Tue New AsIA JOURNAL 
(Hong Kong, The New Asia Research Institute) 


( —H ) (Vor. I, No. 1, Aveusr 1955) 


ZR : «EERE (The Conception of Spirits and Deities in the History of Chinese Thought: 
Mv) AS: (The Six Different Interpret- 
ations of ‘Li’ in the History of Chinese Philosophy: T’aNG Cutn-1)0 : 

2 fa) (An Outline of the Metaphysics of the I Ching [Classic of Change]: Liv Pai-M1N) 0 
(Annotations on the Use of the Term ‘Li’ in 
Wang Pi’s and Kuo Hsiang’s Commentaries on the I Ching [Classic of Change], Lao-tzu and 
Chuang-tzu: CHIEN Mu) o (Biographies of Chaste and Righteous 
Personages of the Former Han Dynasty: Jao TsunG-1)0 RACK 
(An Inquiry into the System of the Heavenly Khan in the T’ang Dynasty: Lo HsIaNG-LIN) 0 
BERBERA (An Inquiry into the Treatment of Surrendered ‘Hu’ Tribes 
in the T’ang Dynasty, with a note on the Evolution of some of Their Settlements: CHANG 
CHtN)O (The Geographical Distribution of the Various 
Patterns of Thought in the Sung Dynasties: Ho Yu Suéin)o 
(The Tradition of Matriarchy in the Ch’un Ch’ iu Spring and Autumn 
Period as Set Forth in the Kung Yang Chuan: Mov Jun Sun) 


4 Ff] HSUEH-SHU CHI-K’ANt 


ACADEMIC REVIEW QUARTERLY 


(Tatpei, Taiwan, China Culture Publishing Foundation) 


B= ( A) III, No. 3, Marcu 1955) 


( : (The Humanistic Philosophy of Hsun Tsu [1]: HuaNG K1eN-cHUNG) 
: (The Theory of Chang Huen-ch’u: Tat CHUEN-JEN)O 
As > (An Epilogue to the Remaining Volumes of Shang-Hsu-Hsi- 
Wen—A Transcription of Tang Dynasty excavated at Tun-Huang: P’an 'TSUNG-KWEI) © 
(The Origin and Evolution of Family System: Yanc Mov- 
(A Study of the Ancient Terminology as Indicated by ‘Ts’an’, ‘Wei’, ‘Tou’, ‘Hou’, ‘Foo’, ‘Hsu’, 
and‘Luw’: CHENG P’AN)O RHR (The Factor Analysis in 
Farm Management: Hsien Y1ao-cHuNG)O : (A Study of the 
Tang-ku Port: Hstu-sHianc)o BRIE (A Brief Survey of the 
Geography of Nan-Yu: CHEN CHENG-SHIANG)O (An Intro- 
duction to the Law of Extradition: HuNG Lin-sun)o (A Record 
about the Exhibition of Chin-Chia-Tang: TANG Yu-cHIN)O #§#F (Book Reviews) o 
(A Bibliography of Feudal-sculptured Books in the Ming 
Dynasty [I]: Ts’aNnG PI-TEH) 
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+ & 38 K’AO-KU HSUEH PAO} 


(Peking, Academy of Sciences) 


( (No. 8, Deceper 1954) BRB O 


Fill K’AO-KU JEN-LEI HSUEH K’AN*} 
SBS AMER 


BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHZOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


(Taipei, National Taiwan University) 


BE IAG WEE : BRAK (A Preliminary Study of the Age Grade System of Ami Tribe on 
the Eastern Coast of Taiwan: Wert Hwel-LiIn)o AA AEM : 
GRE (Preliminary Report of Field Works among the Nanshih Group of Ami Tribe, 
Hwalian: LING SHUN-SHENG)O 2679 KMS ARR (Short Report 
on the Excavation of Ta-Ma-Lin Site, Nantou: CHANG-JU)O AR ACA 
(A Short History of the Department Collections: Yu-ru)o AR 
(On the Oracle Bones in the Department Collections: Tunc Tso PIN 
GREE AS (Bows and Arrows of the Taiwan 
Aborigines in the Department Collections: "TANG Mei-cutn)O RRA (Book 
(Bibliography—Books and Articles Relating to the Archeology of Taiwan [I]: SuNG WEN-HSUN) 
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Wi (The Head-hunting Ceremony of the Wa Tribe and that of the 
Akad > FEBCH (Short Report on the Archeological Survey of Hung-Mau-Kang Site and 
0 Others on the Coast of Taiwan: Suin CHANG-ju and SuNG WEN-HsuN)O 
PB : (Preliminary Report of the Ethnological Field-works in Budai of 
the Rukai, Pingtung: CHEN CHI-LU)O PAR VAR (Clothing 
is and Ornaments related to Atayal Head-hunting in the Department Collections: Ho'T1NG-Ju1) © 
As AREAS (Shell Beads of the Atayal Tribe in the Department 
XZ 0 and Articles Relating to the Archeology of Taiwan ‘II’: SuNG WEN-HSUN) 
R 
SPI HARV : HIE (On the Original Type of Kinship Terminology among the Miao Tribe in the 
Region on the Sources of the Yungning River, Southern Szechuan: Rury 
7a Ethnological Ficld-works in the Puyuma Tribe, Tattung: Wet HWEI-LIN, CHEN CuHI-LU, and 
° Prehistoric Sites by the Banks of the Shuiwet River, Tatchung Prefecture: SUNG WEN-HSUN 
and CHANG KWANG-CHIH)O 4p «(Notes on Some 
iy Anthropometrical Measurements of the University’s Freshmen of 1952—53: CHANG KWANG- 
7 
O CHIH) © (Household Utensils of the Pingpu 
(News) 
(Aboriginal Formosan Basketry: CHEN Cui-Lu)o ABR 
> > (Anthropological Data from Botel Tobago Island: 
FcR : HART (Preliminary Report of Linguistic Investigation in the Nan-chuang Saisiat, 
Miaoli Prefecture: Cuao JuNG-LANG)O PRIA ) (Stone 
Implements from Yuan-shan Sheli Mound Collected before 1950 {1}: SUNG WEN-HSUN) © 
Ay (Specimens related to Atayal Head-hunting Ceremonies : 
Ho TinG-jul)O AS PEAS AR «(Clothing and Ornaments of the 
ibe on Pingpu Tribes: Li (Book Reviews) 
; (News and Correspondence)o (=) : 
Tribe, (Bibliography—Books and Articles Relating to the Archeology of Taiwan {III}: Sunc 
Report WEN-HSUN) 
IN O (Population Growth and Social Change in Taiwan: CHEN SHAO-HSING)O 
‘Book Social Organization of the Chala’abus Paiwan, Pingtung Hsien: Wet Hwel-Lix)o Py See 
He SHE (Ethnographical Investigation of Some Aspects 
HSUN) of the Atayal, Chin-shui Ts’un, Miaoli Hsien: Rury Yiu-Fu and others)o 
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170 tt 


Wi ( : (Stone Implements from Yuan-shan Shell Mound Collected before 
1950 (II): SuNG WEN-HSUN)O (Spears in Aboriginal 
Formosa: TanG MeI-cutn)O (Jew’s Harps 
of the Formosan Aborigines: Li Hwei)o (Book Reviews) o 
WE. ( News ) 


(Population Change in Taiwan: CHEN Suao-HsING)O RR 
4: «(Preliminary Report of Ethnological Investigation in the 
Thao of Jih Yiieh T’an Sun-Moon Lake}, Taiwan: Cut-Lu, Li Yrr-ytan, and Tanc 
Mer-cHtn)O PR (=) (Stone Implements from Yuan-shan 
Shell Mound Collected before 1950 (III): SuNG WeN-HsUN)O SERIALZ 
X—fpl : BESEE (A Note of an Ami Shield Newly Added to the Department Collections: 
Head-hunting of the Chala’abus Paiwan, Pingtung: Ho Tinc-jul)o HAZE 
RTS GLE 2 AEP (Birth Custom and Child-care among the Thao of Jih Yiich T’an, Taiwan: 
Li  (Book Reviews) =e RTE. (News)o Bet 
PEARS A (Bibliography—Books relating to the Ethnology of Taiwan: 
Ho 


(Peking, Academy of Sciences) 
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( — ) (No. 4, Jury 1955) | : A.B. 


KREG; BEE © 


) (No. 5, Sepremper 1955) LIE : 


BAM) +— (No. 6, Novemper 1955) — : 


AB 


# + @ # 2 KOKOGAKU ZASSHI* 


HA HAS 
(Tokyo: The Archeological Society of Nippon) 


( (Vou. XL, No. 4, Marcu 1955) BR FLX 
| (A New Interpretation of the Term Found in 
the Text of the ‘Stele of Tago’: Yosurto Harapa)O [RN 
AG (General List of Dated Chinese Bronze Mirrors of the Han, Three Kingdoms and Six 
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CT: Aiky Ege (A Study on Designs of Ancient Eaves-end Tiles—On the Tiles Excavated at 
the Site of the Musashi Kokubun-ji Temple: Kiet IsHimura)o OLE 
ORE: MteSE (Archeological Discoveries Resulting from Construction Works in China: 
CHENG CHEN-T0)O FARM : (A Glass Bowl from 
Southern Russia: Hiratl)o FF 7 EY Y : (The Athenian 
Four-drachma Silver Coin: HiRosHi WATANABE)O FLO Fa FE 
SILTY: ROW’ T : FEHB (An Example of Yayoi Type Pottery 
Used in the Burial of a Baby, Excavated at Ashiarai, Ibaragi Prefecture: SuicEtosui 11d) o 
TH (The Finds from the Site of the Fourth Middle 


School in Fukushima Prefecture: GORG NAKAMURA)O ZF (Book Reviews) 


— 48 — (Vou. XLI, No 1, Ocroper 1955) 
(The Stone Circles at Otoe in Hokkaido: 
graphic ornament from the Period of Warring States: UMenara)o RR 
(On a few of Finds from the ruins of 
ceramic kilns at Samukaze, Okakayania Prefecture: MasatsuNE Natto)o (PS) 
(A Study on designs of ancient Eaves-end 
Tiles (1I’—On the Tiles excavated at the Site of the Musashi Kokubun-ji Temple: Kirt 
of an ancient well discovered in the compounds of the Nara Higher School: Icuiro TANAKA) 0 
TA ASE AA (A Pottery Mask excavated at 
Suchi-machi, Funai-gun, Kyoto-fu: YOsHio OaE)O (Book Reviews) 


Re BARE HRA 
LI-SHIH YU-YEN YEN-CHIU SO TSI-K’ANt 
BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF HiIsTORY AND PHILOLOGY, ACADEMIA SINICA 


(Taipei, Taiwan: The Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica) 


({nterrogative Pronouns in Ancient Chinese: Cuou Fa-Kao)O = 
AF PRA (Emending Notes on Ch’un-ch’iu Ta-shih Piao, Lieh-kuo Chueh-hsing 
chi Ts’un-mieh Piao: P’an)O BR: ARRAN (Bronze Casting in 
the Shang Dynasty: Cuanc-ju)O HEAR (Architectural 
Remains of the Shang Dynasty at Hsiao-t’un, Anyang: CHANG-JU)O = JERE RAE 
(Discussion on the Pre-Ch’in System of Conferring ‘Hsing’ tt : 
YANG Hsi-MEI)O (A Study of Mencius’ View of Human 
of Tu Huang-shang before His Appointment as Prime Minister: YEN KEN-WANG)O fA 
| | (Chinese Collaborators in the Japanese Invasion 
of Korea, 1592: Li Kuanc-T’ao) 
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HisTroricaL JOURNAL OF JAPAN 
(Tokyo University, Faculty of Letters; Historical Society of Japan) 


(The Establishment of the Hsiao-ching Cu. Ivano) o 
KR (On the Hora-kyo M. Taxicawa)o 
(—) : (British Orientalism and Orientalist in England / II’: 
a Kazan Watanabe’s Holograph ‘Geiko-kujijésho Bf BE or the Book of the State of 
Affairs in the World in 1839: Su. (Reviews) 


( = + ) (VoL. LXIV, No. 5, May 1955) 1954 460 
(Historical Studies in Japan, 1954) WASH (Japanese History) 
(Eastern History) (Western History) 


WAT (Vou. LXIV, No. 6, June 1955)» HAT 
+ etl ( — ) : and the Hsiung-nu K.ENoxi)o fe 
Unemancipated Communities in the Tokugawa Period—a case of the basts of the River Kino 
ft 7 Ji in the Province of Kit S. ANDO)O F= | 
BIE — (A Study of Changes in the Puritan Doctrine 
covered by A. Stein in his Third Expedition of Cenirval Asia and Studied by H. Maspero, with 
Special Reference to Materials concerning Law and Economy: N. Nupa)O  “~F BARR 
(A Study of Saint Peter’s death: M.Hanva)o & 
( Reviews ) 


WAL RAM T--— (Uber Mancipia in der 
Mittelalterlichen Japans: 1. Mizuxamt)o YAFAPFH 
(=) : (Sogdiana and the Hsiung-nu {II}: K. ENoki)O #= 
| (A Study of Changes in 
the Puritan Doctrine of the ‘Calling T. Matsuura)o (Reviews) o 
(News) 

ADE (Vor. LXIV, No. 8, Avevst 1955) 
(On the So-called Commercial Renaissance of Europe—referring to the de of 
Northmen’s [Scandinavian] economic sphere: T.SaBata)o YA F4 KF 


( —) (On the Completion of the Kojtki in the Late Part 
EOMR(—) (The Formation and Translation 
of ‘Charta Charitatis’, the Constitution of the Cistercian Order K. Koxnxo)o 


(Reviews) 
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UGE ( ILA) (VoL. LXIV, No. 9, SepremBer 1955) 
Power of the Tokugawa Family: M. Kitajima)o 
( =) (On the Completion of the Kojiki in the Late Part 
of the Nara Era [II]: M. Matsumoto)Oo 7 

=F : (Die makedonenischen Stdnde am Anfang des Hellenistischen 

Zeitalters: H.INove)o L (Reviews) 


Gukanshd K. Suiomi)o OUT: PATHS (On the 
Annotations Written in Small Characters in the Nihonshoki 4 A#$#2: T. Sakamoto) o 
Fill] (Private Field] Found in Census Registers at Tun-huang $i: M. NisHIKAwa) o 
to Study in the Era before Taika RAL, Reformation—problems about criticism of Kiki 72% : 
Monarchy in France—the Meaning of its Establishment and its Final Destiny: S. Kimura) o 


(News) 


BAT A) (Vor. LXIV, No. 11, Novemper 1955) 
of a Letter by Shinran $448 in criticism of the interpretations of Mr. Hattori and Professor 
Akamatsu: Furuta)o  Odorigo Panten c :  (Odorico’s 
(Visuke Kamiyama Japanese Mathematician in the 

Circle Round: Y.Haca)o 4 7 : (On the Study of the 

German Military Staff: S.'Terasaka)o (Reviews) 

( (Vor. LXIV, No. 12, Decemper 1955) 
munaux pendant la Revolution Francaise: M.Surpata)o 
— (Concerning the Locations of the Yamatai-koku Kuna-koku 
and Touma-koku mentioned in the Wei-chih Weijén-chuan fe: S. Uemura) 
Meeting)o (News) SAN AK (Contents of Vol. LXIV) 


we TA-LU TSA-CHIHt 
2M Bite BE 


THE CONTINENT 


(Tatwan, Taipei) 
( =H=+—H ) (Vor. X, No. 6, Marcu 31, 1955) 
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( (Vor. X, No. 7, Aprit 15, 1955) 

( (VoL. X, No. 8, Apri 30, 1955) 
> O 

( (Vor. X, No. 9, May 15, 1955) Ht 

( (Vo. X, No. 10, May 31, 1955) JR: -F 
AGL) (Vor. X, No. 11, June 15, 1955) 
A A (Vor. X, No. 12, June 30, 1955) 
( (Vou. XI, No. 1, 15, 1955) 
(Vou. XI, No. 2, Jury 31, 1955) 
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(Vor. XI, No. 3, Aucusr 15, 1955) 
Hh © 
AR FN PER © 
( (VoL. XI, No. 6, Sepremper 30, 1955) 
BAN ( (Vor. XI, No. 7, Ocroper 15, 1955) 
( (Vor. XI, No. 8, Ocroper 31, 1955) 
THO PF HEM AOE 
FA 
-+ ) (Vor. XI, No. 10, Novemser 30, 1955) 
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© 

468 (Vo. XI, No. 12, Decemper 31, 1955) 


TAIWAN CHUNG-YANG YEN-CHIU YUAN YUAN-K’ANi 
ANNALS OF ACADEMIA SINICA 
(Taiwan) 


— ) (Numper Two, Part Two, Decemper 1955) Ten 
papers in English on Mathematics and Natural Science. 


& & TOHOGAKU RONSHU* 


MEMOIRS OF THE INSTITUTE OF EASTERN CULTURE 
(Tokyo: Institute of Eastern Culture) 


= (WANE ) (No. 3, Sepremwer 1955) 2 7 
Wi: ZEGRHR (The Taoist Origin of the Japanese Celebration of the Cyclic Day of Metal and 
the Monkey [késhin N. Kuso)o : 
e(A'ts& (Reform in the Control of Salt in Huai-nan YER during the Tao-kuang 3896 Era 
SHARES (On the Rules or Yiieh # of Associations in the Han and Pre-Han Periods: T. 
Masusucn1)o 4 + «(Vina and the Sun: G. I16)0 Books and 
Articles on Oriental Subjects Published in Japan during 1954. 


ORIENTAL CULTURE 
(Tokyo: Toyo Gakkai, Institute for Oriental Culture, Tokyo University) 


SBA ( + (Nos. 18 and 19, Marcn 1955) 
(Village Community and Family in the Tokugawa Period: 
S. O1sH1)o CORB: (Memorandum on Chinese 
Labourers: Y.SAEKI)O | ST |: 
(Emile Lederer’s ‘Die 40,000 Zeichen des Fernen Ostens’: S. Ono) 
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# TOYO GAKUHO* 
REPORTS OF THE ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

(Tokyo: The Oriental Society) 


( (Vor. XXXVI, No. 4, Marcu 1955) 
7 «(The Statement of the Wei-shu on Su-t’é 
and the Hsiung-nu and Huns Identity: K. ENox1)0 BL : 
FT (On an Allas possessed by Rikkyoku-an S. Aoyama)o 
(SFM : REVS (The Treatise on the Yi T’ien F(R [Khotan’ in the Ming Shih: 
(Russian Publications Recently Bought by the Téyé Bunko) o 
A SRC PD) — (List of the Manuscripts relating to Siam, preserved 
in the Royal Archives at the Hague [IV]: S. Iwao) 


) (Voi. XXXVIII, No. 1, June 1955) JURE : 
(A Study of Wu-jé JCA: S. Wava)o 
(Features Characteristic of the Thoughts of Lun-yii Y.Ocura)o - 
: (The Official Routes in Manchuria under the Ch ing Dynasty: 
K. Sonopa)oO JR RRP : (A Remark on the Movement 
of Regaining Central China by the Eastern Chin # Dynasty: S. Ocut)o Apa zy 2 
Clan system: Y.NakaDA)O (Review of Books)o AA 
(Foreign Publications Bought by the Téyé Bunko [Oriental Library) in 
1953 and 1934) 


= ILA) (VoL. XXXVIII, No. 2, Sepremper 1955) 
> (Christopher Columbus and ‘The Travels of Marco Polo’—An 
evidential research on the motives for his expedition to the New World: N. Sucimoro and 
T.116)0 _E) : ARPA (On the Routes towards the 
Shu %j District during the Periods of Ch’in and Han Y. Hisamura)o 
HHL O— — DF (Some Phonological Features 
Found in the Rimes of Sung iw): K.Sakat)o (Review of Books) 


( (VoL. XXXVIII, No. 3, DecempBer 1955) 
He KSAGHEBA (The Deity of Popular Cult in the Chou Period: 
of the Influence of Generals at the Beginning of the Southern Sung Dynasty: M. YAMANOUCHI) © 
(OP) : ARR (On the Routes towards the Shu 

District during the Periods of Ch’in and Han (11): Y. Hisamura)o 

(The Second Thesis on Shang-chiin: Y. Komat) 
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B. BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
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